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In  1946,  ith  the  enemy  defeated,  a  com¬ 
bined  American,  British,  and  Canadian  mil¬ 
itary  staff  exploited  numerous  interroga¬ 
tions  of  Gt  r  man  General  Staff  POWs  to 
produce  this  definitive  study  of  German 
military  in  elligence.  Originally  classified 
"confidential”  and  now  declassified,  this 
volume  offers  two  lengthy  reports  which 
provide  an  unusually  comprehensive  and 
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ducing  mi 


or  tactical  in- 


the  staff  chose  to  concentrate  on  German 
military  intelligence  in  the  years  between 
1941  and  1943,  when  it  reached  its  great¬ 
est  development.  The  first  report  covers 
sources  of  intelligence,  the  organization 
of  an  intelligence  section  at  the  various 
army  levels,  the  channels  of  intelligence, 
and  intelligence  training.  Furthermore, 
this  report  offers  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
Germans’  operational  intelligence.  The 
second  report  examines  the  role  of  Ger¬ 
man  military  intelligence  in  the  Russian 
campaign. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


Published  here  for  the  first  time  are  two  hitherto  classified  studies  of 
German  military  intelligence  in  World  War  II.  One  was  done  by  American 
intelligence  and  the  other  by  an  Allied  team.  Both  were  completed  shortly 
after  the  war  in  Europe  ended.  The  first  is  The  German  G-2  Service 
in  the  Russian  Campaign  (Ic-Dienst  Ost),”  otherwise  identified  as  the  First 
Special  Intelligence  Interrogations  Report;  it  was  produced  in  July  1945 
by  G-2  of  the  United  States  Forces,  European  Theater  (USFET).  The  second 
is  "German  Operational  Intelligence";  it  was  produced  in  April  1946  at 
the  German  Military  Documents  Section  of  the  American  G-2  by  a  combined 
British,  Canadian,  and  American  staff.  Now  declassified,  these  documents 
constitute  a  consise,  contemporary,  and  objective  analysis  of  an  enemy’s 
military  intelligence  service  at  the  operational  level. 

The  second  section  of  this  book,  "German  Operational  Intelligence," 
contains  many  charts.  A  few  charts  accompanying  the  copy  of  the  document 
obtained  by  University  Publications  of  America  were  physically  very  unclear 
or  badly  copied,  necessitating  their  exclusion  from  this  book.  Some  others 
were  of  mixed  quality,  perhaps  partially  unclear,  but  still  offered  some 
information  or  demonstrated  some  value.  These  are  included  in  this  book, 
reproduced  as  well  as  possible. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2017  with  funding  from 
Kahle/Austin  Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/germanmilitaryinOOunit_O 


SECTION  1 


The  German  G-2  Service  in  the  Russian 

Campaign 
(Ic-Dienst  Ost) 


OKH  Army  Group,  Army  Corps  Division 

July  22,  1945 


PARTI 

Basic  Principles  of  the  Organization 
and  Mission  of  the  G-2  Service 

in  the  East 

A.  General 

Prior  to  discussing  the  evaluation  methods  of  the  German  G-2  service 
in  the  East,  it  is  necessary  to  present  certain  basic  characteristics  of  the 
organization  and  mission  of  the  German  G-2  service  in  general.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  necessary  also  to  mention  that  the  importance  of  a 
systematically  operating  G-2  service  was  not  recognized  by  the  leading 
German  political  circles  either  prior  to  or  even  during  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  these  circles  were  of  the  conviction  that  knowing  the  enemy  was 
merely  a  problem  of  collecting  all  sorts  of  information.  They  failed  to 
fully  recognize  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  even  a  small  number  of 
facts  concerning  the  enemy,  if  properly  evaluated,  could  lead  to  a  correct 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  number  of  facts,  if  not  correctly  evaluated,  could  never  provide 
a  true  picture.  Repeatedly,  individual  items  of  information  which  were 
not  properly  evaluated  and  which  had  not  passed  through  regular  G-2 
channels  caused  the  highest  political  leaders  to  make  completely  incorrect 
decisions,  decisions  which  were  at  complete  variance  with  the  real  military 
intentions  of  the  enemy.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  cases  the  prejudices 
of  the  political  leadership  played  a  part  in  that  matters  were  not  regarded 
from  a  point  of  view  that  was  sufficiently  objective,  but  that  these  decisions 
were  the  results  of  cases  where  the  political  wish  was  father  to  the  military 
deed. 

B.  Differences  between  East  and  West 

One  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  great  difference  that  existed 
between  G-2  work  in  the  West  and  G-2  work  in  the  East.  This  was 
characterized  not  only  by  the  completely  different  country  and  terrain  on 
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which  the  wars  in  the  East  and  the  West  were  being  fought,  but  also  by 
the  contrast  between  the  organizations  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  wars 
and  the  almost  independent  development  of  each  of  the  two  campaigns. 

C.  Development  and  Increasing  Importance  of  the  G-2  Service 

Within  the  sphere  of  G-2  activity,  the  chiefs  of  the  Departments  Fremde 
Heere  Ost  and  Fremde  Heere  West  had  complete  independence  and  freedom 
in  carrying  out  their  mission.  Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  war,  the  G- 
2  services  had  placed  their  main  efforts,  to  a  large  degree,  on  the  collecting 
of  statistics  and  had  left  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  the  assembled 
facts  almost  entirely  to  the  G-3  organizations  and  to  the  planning  staffs. 
Based  on  the  experiences  of  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  at  a  time  in 
April  1942  when  the  chief  of  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  was 
being  changed,  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Generaloberst  Haider,  made 
the  decision  to  raise  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  above  the  level 
of  a  purely  statistical  organization  and  to  place  it  on  the  plane  of  an 
operational  department  by  according  it  the  independence  to  form  its  own 
opinions  in  the  matter  of  large-scale  operational  questions.  For  this  reason, 
Generalmajor  Gehlen,  chief  of  the  eastern  group  of  the  Operations 
Department  of  the  Army  High  Command  (Operationsabteilung  of  the 
Oberkommando  des  Heeres,  or  OKH),  was  commissioned  to  take  over 
the  leadership  of  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

It  now  became  the  most  important  task  of  this  department,  in  addition 
to  the  evaluation  and  collection  of  factual  material,  to  provide  an  independent 
operational  opinion  of  the  enemy  situation  as  a  basic  document  for  use 
by  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  Operations  Department.  This  opinion  was 
naturally  not  binding  on  the  chief  of  staff,  although  it  is  true  that  he 
usually  issued  these  opinions  as  his  own,  since  the  work  of  the  reorganized 
department  was  consistently  reliable.  However,  the  work  of  the  G-2  service, 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  found  no  real  understanding  in  the 
highest  places  (i.e.,  Hitler).  Despite  the  fact  that  the  G-2  estimates  were 
almost  always  proven  to  be  true  by  subsequent  events,  they  were  regarded 
as  notoriously  pessimistic  and  defeatist  and  were  therefore  disregarded. 

Although  it  was  possible  to  develop,  through  three  years  of  work, 
evaluation  methods  particularly  suited  to  the  unusual  characteristics  of  the 
eastern  theater  of  the  war,  and  to  use  these  methods  without  limitations, 
all  efforts  to  utilize  the  procedures  developed  in  the  evaluation  of  intelligence 
in  the  East  ran  into  difficulties  in  the  West.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  G-2  work  in  the  West  did  not  attain  the  clarity  that  would  have 
been  possible  had  the  proper  methods  of  evaluation  been  developed  for 
that  theater  of  war. 
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D.  Role  of  Nonmilitary  G-2  Agencies 

It  is  notable  that,  in  the  organization  of  the  German  G-2  service,  the 
collection  of  intelligence  by  spies  did  not  fall  within  the  strict  scope  of 
military  intelligence,  but  was  done  instead  by  the  Amt  Ausland/Abwehr 
under  Admiral  Canaris.  In  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  work  of  this 
kind  was  taken  over  by  the  Militaerisches  Amt  in  the  Reichssicherheits- 
hauptamt  (RSHA),  into  which  the  Amt  Ausland/Abwehr  was  completely 
absorbed  after  considerable  and  rather  extended  disagreement  between  the 
various  military  headquarters  and  the  Sicherheitsdienst  (SD). 

After  considerable  difficulty,  and  taking  into  full  consideration  the  well- 
known  dilettantism  of  the  SD,  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  sort  of  compromise 
and  to  retain  at  least  some  semblance  of  military  procedure  in  the  matter 
of  Frontaufklaerung,  the  attachment  to  military  headquarters  of  units  which 
were  operationally  under  the  control  of  the  SD. 

E.  The  G-2  Mission  in  the  East 

The  mission  of  the  G-2  service  in  the  East  was  twofold:  to  determine 
intelligence  concerning  the  enemy  based  on  facts  drawn  from  the  various 
sources  of  intelligence  on  a  purely  statistical  basis,  and  the  further  evaluation 
of  these  facts  from  the  basic  documents  at  hand;  to  provide  a  general 
estimate  of  the  enemy  situation,  capabilities,  and  intentions  on  the  basis 
of  the  material  on  hand,  and  also  to  answer  specific  questions  on  individual 
matters  concerning  the  enemy  upon  the  request  of  the  staffs. 


PART  2 

Brief  Descriptions  of  the 
Sources  of  Intelligence 

A.  Combat  Troops 

Of  first  importance  was  the  determination  and  collection  of  enemy 
intelligence  by  the  combat  troops  on  the  front,  and  the  including  of  this 
information  in  the  G-2  records  and  reports  of  the  divisions,  corps,  armies, 
and  army  groups.  This  determination  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
front-line  combat  troops  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  order  of  battle 
(strength,  location,  organization,  identification),  the  state  of  training  and 
fitness,  and  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  troops  facing  them.  To  obtain 
this  information,  regular  and  regulated  reconnaissance  to  obtain  prisoners 
and  documents  was  carried  out,  and  a  systematic  observation  of  enemy 
activity  was  also  necessary.  In  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  observation 
was  not  always  thoroughly  or  properly  carried  out  because  of  considerable 
deterioration  in  the  state  of  training  of  the  German  personnel. 

In  general,  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  and  the  evaluation  of  documents 
first  took  place  at  division  level,  and  division  was  required  to  limit  its 
activity  to  matters  which  pertained  exclusively  to  the  activity  and  sector 
of  the  division.  When  finished,  the  division  was  required  to  evacuate 
prisoners  and  documents  to  the  rear  as  soon  as  possible. 

Observation  of  enemy  behavior  also  required  a  correspondingly  regulated 
allocation  of  zones  of  observation  to  the  various  troops,  particularly  to 
the  heavy  weapons  observation  posts,  and  included  the  determination  of 
the  enemy’s  movements  in  the  combat  area,  his  camouflage  and  deception 
methods,  the  noises  he  made — particularly  noises  of  motors,  marches,  and 
digging — his  reconnaissance  activity,  his  fire  activity,  as  well  as  an 
observation  of  "combat  propaganda.” 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  G-2  reports  of  the  various  headquarters 
included  at  least  synthesized  reports  of  the  results  of  this  front-line 
reconnaissance  and  observation  activity,  so  that  army,  army  group,  and 
OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost  were  able  on  the  same  day  to  evaluate,  although 
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naturally  only  on  a  large  scale,  the  intelligence  obtained  from  front-line 
troops. 

B.  Signal  Intelligence 

The  most  important  source  of  intelligence  was  signal  reconnaissance 
(Nachrichtenaufklaerung),  insofar  as  the  obtaining  and  confirming  of  a 
clear  picture  of  the  grouping  of  enemy  forces  was  concerned,  as  well  as 
the  determining  of  the  interrelationship  and  functioning  of  the  enemy 
chain  of  command  and  the  detecting  of  the  first  signs  of  the  impending 
regrouping  of  enemy  forces.  Within  the  sphere  of  signal  reconnaissance, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  radio  reconnaissance  played  the  decisive  role, 
since  telephone  reconnaissance  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  sphere 
of  tactical  activity. 

The  results  of  radio  reconnaissance  passed  through  the  Leitstelle  fuer 
die  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  in  the  OKH,  which  was  under  the  General 
der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung.  The  results  of  radio  reconnaissance  on  the 
eastern  front  went,  of  course,  to  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost.  In 
this  department  there  was  a  liaison  officer  from  the  Leitstelle  (Oberleutnant 
Ritter  Bitterl  von  Tessenburg)  who  participated  in  all  the  discussions 
concerning  the  determination  of  the  enemy  situation  which  were  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  department. 

The  Leitstelle  fuer  die  Nachrichtenaufklaerung,  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  missions,  had  at  its  disposal  signal  reconnaissance  regiments 
(Nachrichtenaufklaerungsregimenter),  of  which  one  regiment  was  attached 
to  every  army  group.  These  regiments  were  of  somewhat  flexible 
organization  and  were  organized  by  the  army  group  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  situation  and  the  size  of  the  battle  area  to  be  covered. 
In  general,  each  regiment  consisted  of  two  battalions,  each  battalion  with 
one  long-range  reconnaissance  company  (Fernaufklaerungskompanie)  and 
one  or  two  short-range  reconnaissance  companies  (Nahaufklaerungskom- 
panien). 

The  number  of  short-range  reconnaissance  companies  was  selected  on 
the  basis  that  one  company  was  attached  operationally  to  each  army,  and 
the  platoons  of  this  company  were  further  attached  on  the  basis  of  one 
platoon  in  each  corps  sector. 

The  determination  of  enemy  intelligence  which  fell  specifically  within 
the  sphere  of  this  signal  reconnaissance  included  the  radio  location  of  various 
headquarters  and  command  posts,  the  determination  of  the  enemy  radio 
nets  in  order  to  clarify  the  enemy  unit  grouping  and  the  interrelationship 
of  the  subordinate  headquarters  and  command  posts,  and  close  observation 
of  enemy  radio  activity  in  order  to  intercept  conversations  and  so  forth, 
and  thus  secure  a  basis  for  making  some  determination  as  to  enemy 


intentions. 
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In  general,  the  long-range  reconnaissance  companies  were  active  in  the 
strategic  sphere  (im  operativen  Rahmen),  whereas  the  short-range 
companies  were  active  primarily  in  the  tactical  sphere. 

The  results  that  were  obtained  from  radio  reconnaissance  were  directly 
dependent  upon  the  employment  of  specialists  who  had  had  years  of  practice 
in  their  work  and  who,  from  long  experience,  knew  the  peculiarities  of 
Russian  radio  traffic  and  who  had  become  familiar  even  with  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  enemy  personnel.  Since,  in  very  many  cases,  rapid  decoding 
of  the  intercepted  messages  was  not  possible,  this  was  valuable,  since  it 
was  possible  to  identify  various  enemy  headquarters  and  command  posts 
merely  by  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sending  habits  and  procedure  of 
individual  Russian  personnel. 

The  intelligence  gained  through  signal  reconnaissance  reached  the  OKH 
through  two  channels:  first,  in  the  form  of  the  G-2  report  of  the  competent 
G-2,  together  with  his  own  evaluation;  and  secondly,  through  the  special 
signal  reconnaissance  channels  (Sonderdienstweg  der  Nachrichtenaufklae- 
rung)  to  the  Leitstelle  fuer  die  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  in  the  OKH,  and 
thence  to  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost,  so  that  the  evaluation  of 
the  Leitstelle  served  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  proper  evaluation 
by  the  G-2  to  whom  the  information  had  first  gone,  and  so  it  was  certain 
that  the  intelligence  had  also  been  correctly  evaluated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  having  been  examined  by  signal  technicians. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  the  decision  as  to  the  evaluation  of  the  intelligence 
gained  through  signal  reconnaissance  to  be  published  was  made  by  the 
chief  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  and  based  on  a  conference  with 
the  liaison  officer  from  the  Leitstelle,  and,  if  considered  necessary,  a 
telephone  check  with  the  G-2  of  the  sector  in  question.  This  final  decision 
as  to  the  proper  evaluation  in  cases  of  doubt  could  never  be  made  by 
the  G-2  of  the  sector  alone,  since  all  signal  intelligence  gained  had  to 
be  tempered  by  the  ability  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  other  information 
available,  something  which  could,  of  course,  be  done  only  at  the  OKH. 

The  Leitstelle  fuer  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  published  the  results  of  the 
signal  intelligence  gained  each  day  in  a  consolidated  report  that  was  issued 
every  night,  called  Nachrichtenaufklaerungslage  (signal  reconnaissance 
situation). 

The  field  of  radio  reconnaissance  is  so  complicated  and  so  specialized 
that,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  can  be  fully  explained  only  by  specialists. 

It  is  still  necessary,  however,  to  mention  especially  the  diplomatic  radio 
(Diplomatenfunk)  traffic,  the  partial  decoding  of  which  frequently  provided 
important  intelligence  of  a  military  or  political  nature  and  furnished  some 
basis  for  determining  the  lines  along  which  the  enemy  leadership  was 
making  long-range  plans. 

Telephone  reconnaissance  was,  in  general,  of  importance  only  in  the 
tactical  sphere  but  did,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  experience  with  the 
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camouflaged  ways  in  which  the  Russians  carried  on  phone  conversations, 
which,  in  turn,  provided  clues  on  which  to  base  estimates  of  the  intentions 
of  enemy  commanders. 

C.  Air  Reconnaissance 

Air  reconnaissance  in  the  East,  because  of  the  special  requirements  of 
the  eastern  theater  of  wrar,  also  had  its  peculiarities.  The  characteristics 
of  the  terrain,  the  special  abilities  possessed  by  the  Russians  in  camouflage 
against  air  reconnaissance,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  lack  of  German 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  required  a  very  highly  efficient  employment  of  the 
available  aircraft  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  results  while  employing 
a  minimum  of  materiel.  Experiences  based  on  a  very  large  number  of 
examples  of  past  operations  have  been  included  in  a  comprehensive  study 
authored  by  Generalmajor  Gehlen.  ("Erfahrung  in  der  Auswertung  der 
Luftaufklaerung  im  Osten”). 

Within  the  sphere  of  strategical  air  reconnaissance,  the  reconnaissance 
of  railroads  and  the  reconnaissance  of  the  principal  roads  played  the  decisive 
role.  In  order  to  assure  that  reasonably  accurate  interpretations  of  air 
reconnaissance  be  made,  it  was  found  desirable  to  fly  photoreconnaissance 
missions  of  the  strategically  more  important  stretches  of  road  and  of  the 
various  railroad  stations  and  yards  three  times  a  day.  In  that  way,  it  was 
possible  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  in  estimating  the  number 
of  troops  that  were  being  transported  over  a  given  stretch.  The  evaluation 
and  interpretation  of  these  air  photos  was  considerably  more  accurate  and 
more  useful  when  the  photos  were  complemented  and  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  individual  agents.  However,  experience  tended  to  show  that 
the  evaluation  could  be  really  certain  only  when  it  was  limited  to  definite 
sectors  of  the  front  and  rear  areas,  and  when  it  was  based  on  intelligence 
gathered  over  a  comparatively  long  period — approximately  ten  to  twelve 
days  in  most  cases.  As  far  as  aerial  road  reconnaissance  is  concerned,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  strength  of  the  troops 
in  movement  because  of  the  excellent  camouflage  of  the  Russians.  However, 
the  results  of  aerial  reconnaissance,  when  transferred  to  a  map,  were  in 
certain  definite  strategical  cases  so  typical  that  some  conclusions  could 
definitely  be  drawn,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Russian  custom  to 
effect  troop  movements  by  road  mostly  at  night,  and,  during  the  campaign 
in  the  East,  it  was  only  seldom  possible  to  detect  infantry  unit  troop 
movements  from  the  air. 

Within  the  scope  of  both  strategic  and  tactical  aerial  reconnaissance, 
the  daily  aerial  photoreconnaissance  of  the  Russian  battle  area,  emphasizing 
tank  assembly  areas  and  artillery  positions,  was  of  particular  importance. 
The  results  of  this  reconnaissance  always  provided  valuable  material  on 
which  to  base  decisions  as  to  where  the  main  effort  was  to  be  made,  what 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy  were,  and  the  degree  of  preparedness  for 
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launching  an  attack.  Also,  the  very  careful  determination  and  the  constant 
observation  of  the  enemy  lines  of  supply  rendered  possible  the  drawing 
of  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  enemy  troop  units,  the 
interrelationship  of  the  chain  of  command,  and  the  creation  of  main  efforts. 

D.  Use  of  Agents 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  higher  headquarters,  reconnaissance  by 
agents  lay  in  great  measure  within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Militaerisches 
Amt  (military  offices)  of  the  Reichssicherheitshauptamt,  or  RSHA  (Reich 
Security  Office),  which  had  been  formed  from  the  erstwhile  Amt  Ausland/ 
Abwehr  and  was  tactically  within  the  sphere  of  Frontaufklaerung  I  (front¬ 
line  reconnaissance),  whose  headquarters  received  orders  and  operational 
directives  from  the  RSHA,  but  whose  personnel,  insofar  as  discipline  and 
tactical  employment  were  concerned,  were  subordinate  to  the  competent 
G-2s,  who  in  turn  were  subordinate  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Department 
Fremde  Heere  Ost.  It  must  be  said  that,  in  effect,  when  the  RSHA  took 
over  the  Amt  Ausland/Abwehr,  the  entire  secret  agent  service  came  under 
the  control  of  dilettantes,  so  that  the  agents’  reports  rapidly  deteriorated. 
As  a  result,  Frontaufklaerung  came  to  carry  most  of  the  load  of 
reconnaissance,  and  it  therefore  came  to  pass  that,  although  forbidden, 
the  Frontaufklaerung  agencies  made  some  connections  of  their  own  in 
order  to  secure  sufficient  intelligence  to  have  some  decisive  basis  for  properly 
estimating  the  enemy  situation.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  confusion  which  resulted  when  the  RSHA  was  absorbing  the  Amt 
Ausland/Abwehr,  it  was  possible  to  retain  in  the  field  of  Frontaufklaerung 
a  number  of  intelligence  officers  with  experience  in  the  East.  The  agent 
service  against  Russia  is  to  such  a  large  degree  a  matter  of  long  experience 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Russian  mentality  that  only  a  very  few 
German  officers  were  able  to  lead  and  employ  Russian  agents  with  any 
degree  of  success. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  was  possible  to  secure  sufficient  intelligence 
so  that,  within  the  scope  of  the  intelligence  work  of  the  OKH,  sufficient 
reports  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  were  always  available  in 
sufficient  time.  As  a  result,  from  the  spring  of  1942  until  February  1945, 
the  G-2  estimates  of  the  enemy  situation  that  were  made  up  by  Department 
Fremde  Heere  Ost  and  placed  before  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff  were, 
in  the  many  decisive  moments  of  the  campaign,  never  false. 

In  order  to  understand  completely  the  sources  of  intelligence,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  employment  of  agents  based  on 
previous  experiences  with  them.  Intelligence  gained  from  agents  has,  in 
most  cases,  a  rather  subjective  flavor  but,  if  the  man  is  reliable,  some 
kernel  of  truth.  It  was  the  job  of  the  G-2  to  extract  this  kernel  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  the  information.  In  an  individual  instance,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  report  of  a  reliable  agent  can  be  wrong,  and  the  report 
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of  a  usually  unreliable  agent  can,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  prove  to  be 
accurate.  Experience  in  the  East  proved  that  a  very  good  percentage  of 
success  was  attained  when  20  percent  of  the  agents’  reports  could  be  used, 
even  if  the  other  80  percent  had  to  be  thrown  away.  Anyone  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  this  type  of  secret  reconnaissance  might  raise  the  objection  that  the 
percentage  is  a  rather  uneconomical  one.  To  answer  this  objection,  one 
can  say  that,  after  all,  when  a  merchant  spends  money  on  advertising, 
he  can  really  count  on  a  response  of  only  about  3  percent.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  G-2  to  know  the  job  of  evaluation  so  well  that  he  is  able  to  pick 
out  those  of  the  agents’  reports  that  can  be  used.  In  this  connection,  one 
must  beware  of  the  concept  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  documentary 
evidence,  which,  of  course,  is  possible  in  rare  instances,  or  that  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  for  another  report  that  confirms  the  first.  This  nets  few  results. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  the  attempt  to  grade  those  reports  which  appear 
to  be  useful  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  scale  of  reliability,  while  determining 
how  they  fit  into  the  picture  as  a  whole,  and,  in  this  way,  in  most  cases, 
a  fairly  complete  picture  will  appear. 

Reconnaissance  through  agents  was  almost  always  found  to  be  valuable 
in  providing  starting  points  from  which  to  follow  the  train  of  thought 
of  Russian  leadership.  Naturally,  in  evaluating  the  reports  received,  the 
degree  of  reliability  that  had  been  assigned  to  both  the  agent  and  the 
individual  report  played  the  decisive  role.  No  set  procedure  can  be  used 
in  this  process  of  evaluation.  It  must  fit  in  with  the  situation  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  primarily  a  matter  of  experience.  In  conclusion,  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  the  successful  employment  of  agents  to  work  against 
Russia,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  tactical  employment  of  agents, 
requires,  if  any  success  at  all  is  to  be  attained,  the  use  of  Russian  personnel, 
and  only  those  Russians  who  have  an  anti-Soviet  inner  conviction  can 
be  used.  The  type  of  paid  agent  who  works  only  for  his  material  advantage 
is  very  rare,  and  the  use  of  such  an  agent  has  certain  military  dangers, 
since  he  can  very  easily  be  induced  to  change  his  allegiance  as  soon  as 
he  has  been  caught  by  the  NKVD  (People’s  Commissariat  for  Internal 
Affairs). 

Agents  were  sent  out  to  perform  their  missions  either  by  being  dropped 
by  parachute  or  by  being  smuggled  through  the  front  lines  or,  in  some 
instances,  by  being  sent  through  a  neutral  country.  The  methods 
corresponded  closely  to  those  generally  used  in  every  army. 

E.  Interrogation  of  Prisoners 

A  particularly  important  source  of  G-2  intelligence  was  the  information 
obtained  from  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war,  especially  when  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  was  taken  at  one  time.  One  can  state  as  a  general 
rule  that  every  prisoner  brings  information  with  him.  It  is  therefore  possible, 
particularly  when  a  large  number  of  prisoners  is  available,  to  secure  by 
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exhaustive  questioning  substantial  material  on  almost  any  subject.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  using  initiative  and  imagination  and  not  being  bound 
to  any  set  procedure  or  pro  forma  in  order  to  secure  the  information  quickly. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  as  great  a  variety  of  experience 
and  information  as  was  available,  no  confining  or  detailed  instructions 
were  issued  on  the  subject  of  interrogation  by  the  OKH  Department  Fremde 
Heere  Ost;  the  G-2s  of  the  army  groups  and  armies  were  permitted  almost 
complete  freedom  of  action.  Those  questions  which  were  to  be  answered 
by  any  reconnaissance  means  possible  were  sent  out  by  the  OKH  in  the 
form  of  intelligence  briefs  (Aufklaerungsforderungen),  and  these  were  issued 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  it  was  deemed  necessary. 

However,  in  general,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  prisoner  might  be 
interrogated  for  only  so  long  as  was  absolutely  necessary  at  any  echelon 
lower  than  division  headquarters.  Detailed  interrogation  on  military  matters 
took  place  at  division  level,  in  which  the  most  important  military  questions — 
but,  in  general,  only  those  which  pertained  to  the  division’s  sector — were 
asked.  At  the  same  time,  during  this  division  interrogation,  certain  specialists 
or  important  personalities  were  determined,  whose  names  were  to  be 
reported  to  the  rear.  A  detailed  evaluation  and  selection  of  prisoners  who 
had  information  of  a  more  detailed  or  general  nature  first  took  place  at 
army  level. 

Particularly  important  prisoners  were  required  to  be  evacuated  to  the 
OKH  by  the  most  rapid  means,  usually  by  plane.  During  the  times  when 
very  large  numbers  of  Russians  were  being  taken  prisoner,  the  Department 
Fremde  Heere  Ost  adopted  the  method  of  forming  the  nearly  always  willing 
Russians  into  small  workers’  groups  whose  task  it  was  to  work  independently 
in  providing  written  papers  in  answer  to  specific  questions. 

Another  method  used  in  securing  answers  to  specific  questions  was  the 
so-called  production  line  interrogation,  which  followed  somewhat  the 
principles  of  the  Gallup  Institute.  The  possibilities  of  these  two  methods 
of  interrogation  did  not  cease  even  as  the  war  approached  its  end. 

F.  Captured  Documents 

As  far  as  the  evaluation  of  captured  enemy  documents  was  concerned, 
nothing  differed  materially  from  the  experiences  in  other  theaters  of  war 
and  of  other  armies. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  considerable  value  was  placed  even  on 
documents  that  appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  rather  old  and  out-of-date, 
since  these  documents  permitted  a  comparison  with  the  results  of  German 
evaluation  at  the  period  from  which  the  documents  dated,  and  thus  they 
provided  a  guide  as  to  the  accuracy  of  past  evaluation  work  and  also  indicated 
changes  for  the  future. 

Another  valuable  source  of  intelligence  of  almost  every  kind  was  found 
in  captured  enemy  field  post  letters,  the  evaluation  of  which  was  carried 
out  in  the  OKH. 
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G.  Press,  Propaganda,  and  Radio 

As  a  result  of  the  military  censorship  and  the  close  government  control 
of  political  and  propaganda  activity,  it  was  only  very  infrequently  that 
individual  items  of  military  information  could  be  gleaned  from  these  sources; 
they  served  more  as  guides  to  the  more  general  military-political,  military- 
operational,  and  propaganda  matters.  Experience  showed  that  in  order  to 
secure  good  understanding  of  these  matters,  a  basic  evaluation  of  not  only 
the  Russian  press  and  radio,  but  also  of  the  press  and  radio  of  the  various 
neutral  and  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  was  necessary.  It  was  also  found  to 
be  necessary  in  this  connection  to  follow  closely  the  current  propaganda 
tendencies  in  the  most  varied  subjects  in  both  the  press  and  radio. 
Superficially  regarded,  press,  radio,  and  propaganda  might  appear  to  be 
a  comparatively  unimportant  source  of  intelligence.  However,  German 
experience  has  shown  that  if  sufficient  effort  is  devoted  to  a  very  thorough 
evaluation  of  these  sources,  that  effort  is  very  worthwhile. 

H.  Channels  for  Disseminating  Intelligence 

Figure  1  shows  schematically  the  channels  through  which  intelligence 
was  forwarded.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  utilization  of  the 
various  sources  described  above  and  the  ways  in  which  intelligence  was 
disseminated  will  be  discussed  in  Part  3. 


Figure  1:  German  intelligence  channels. 


PART  3 

Evaluation  Work  of  the 
Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  in  the 
OKH  and  the  Dissemination 
of  Information 

A.  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  Chain  of  Command  and  Organization 

The  work  of  the  entire  G-2  service  on  the  eastern  front  (the  organization 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1)  was  controlled  and  led  by  the  Department 
Fremde  Heere  Ost  in  the  OKH.  The  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  was 
directly  subordinated  to  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
cooperated  very  closely  with  the  Operations  Department. 

That  part  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  which  worked  on  Russian 
intelligence  was  divided  into  three  groups: 

Group  I  (Fuehrungsgruppe)  worked  on  the  preparation  of  the  daily  enemy 
situation  report  in  very  close  cooperation  with  the  Operations  Department. 
Group  I  had  the  same  organization  as  did  that  part  of  the  Operations 
Department  which  worked  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  eastern  front, 
so  that  each  specialist  in  the  subdepartment  of  the  one  department  could 
maintain  very  close  contact  with  the  specialist  in  the  corresponding 
subdepartment  of  the  other  department. 

Group  II  (Gesamtrussland)  worked  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Russia 
that  dealt  with  the  enemy  situation,  potential,  and  so  forth,  insofar  as 
these  questions  lay  outside  the  sphere  of  the  daily  reports  prepared  by 
Group  I. 

Group  III  (Dolmetschergruppe)  was  charged  with  working  on  all  matters 
that  required  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  such  as  interrogation  of 
prisoners  of  war,  captured  documents,  radio,  press,  and  literature. 

Orientation  of  the  subordinate  G-2  headquarters  into  the  work  done 
in  the  OKH  was  accomplished  by  having  the  various  G-2s  of  army  groups 
and  armies  assigned  to  duty  for  about  ten  days  with  Department  Fremde 
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Heere  Ost  before  taking  over  their  duties  as  G-2s.  This  initial  orientation 
was  followed  up  from  time  to  time  by  calling  in  the  various  G-2s  to  the 
department  for  conferences  and  a  short  refresher  course. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  work  that  was  required  to  prepare  the  daily 
situation  report,  there  were  telephone  conversations  every  evening  between 
the  head  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  or  his  executive  officer  or 
the  chief  of  Group  I,  and  the  various  army  group  G-2s.  The  various  division 
and  corps  G-2s  were  trained  in  a  special  G-2  course  which  lasted  four 
weeks  (last  location  was  in  Posen),  for  which  the  head  of  Department 
Fremde  Heere  Ost  was  responsible. 

B.  Discussion  of  the  Groups  in  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  Working 
on  Russian  Intelligence 

In  order  to  understand  the  complexity  of  the  work  of  Department  Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  evaluation  work 
of  the  department  as  it  was  carried  out  in  the  various  groups. 

GROUP  I 

Group  I  handled,  within  the  scope  of  following  the  daily  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  situation,  the  entire  situation  on  the  whole  eastern 
front  in  those  sectors  where  Russian,  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  troops  were 
committed.  It  was  the  task  of  Group  I  to  prepare  the  daily  picture  of 
the  situation  (Lagebild)  in  the  form  of  an  enemy  situation  map,  and  thus 
to  provide,  based  on  intelligence  gathered  from  all  available  sources,  a 
complete  picture  of  the  strength  and  location  of  the  enemy  forces  and 
thereby  a  basis  for  judging  the  enemy  intentions.  Under  the  chief  of  Group 
I,  to  whom  the  liaison  officer  from  the  signal  intelligence  section  of  the 
OKH  was  attached,  the  work  was  divided  among  several  subgroups 
(Referate),  each  of  which,  in  general,  dealt  with  the  enemy  situation  in 
a  sector  of  the  front  facing  the  German  army  group.  In  addition  to  these 
army  group  subgroups  there  was  another  subgroup  which  was  charged 
with  handling  intelligence  pertaining  to  the  various  national  resistance 
movements  in  the  Russian  rear  areas  and  also  with  the  German  efforts 
to  deceive  the  enemy.  Every  subgroup  was  headed  by  a  General  Staff  officer, 
aided  by  two  officer  assistants.  (During  the  last  six  months  of  the  war, 
one  of  the  officer  assistants  in  each  of  the  subgroups  was  replaced  by 
a  woman,  who,  having  been  very  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  her 
qualifications,  proved  to  be  a  very  competent  substitute.) 

The  incoming  basic  documents  and  messages  concerning  the  enemy 
situation,  after  having  been  glanced  through  by  the  chief  of  Group  I,  were 
sent  at  once  to  the  subgroup  dealing  with  the  sector  of  the  particular 
German  army  group  involved.  The  subgroups  carried  out  the  process  of 
evaluation  and  twice  daily  presented  the  enemy  situation  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  the  executive  officer,  and  the  chief  of  Group  I.  The  discussion 
of  the  enemy  situation  took  place  at  a  morning  conference  at  1000  hours 
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and  an  evening  conference  held  at  2200  hours.  The  enemy  situation  was 
then  presented  by  the  head  of  the  department  to  the  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  army. 

The  work  of  Group  I  relied  on  several  kinds  of  documents.  Reports 
from  the  army  group  G-2s  furnished  information  concerning  enemy 
operations;  front-line  ground  observation  of  enemy  activities;  troop 
determinations  (Truppenfeststellungen)  through  prisoners  and  changes  in 
the  dispositions  of  enemy  troops;  the  results  of  air  reconnaissance;  the 
results  of  signal  reconnaissance;  statements  of  prisoners  of  war;  captured 
documents;  and  the  results  of  ground  observation  by  artillery  observers. 
The  army  groups  reported  twice  a  day  to  the  Department  Fremde  Heere 
Ost  by  telephone,  the  morning  report  occurring  between  0800  and  0900 
hours  and  the  evening  report  between  1900  and  2000  hours.  The  front¬ 
line  troop  units  sent  back  their  morning  reports  at  about  0600  hours  and 
their  evening  reports  at  around  1600  hours.  The  messages  were  transmitted 
from  officer  to  officer  (at  the  same  time  being  entered  on  a  situation 
map)  and  were  simultaneously  typed  out  by  a  stenographer  who  was  listening 
to  the  conversation  with  headphones. 

In  addition  to  the  intelligence  gathered  by  the  methods  enumerated  above, 
the  evening  report  contained  a  short  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  as 
seen  by  the  G-2  of  the  army  group,  and  a  similar  estimate  made  up  by 
the  G-2  of  army. 

The  various  army  G-2s  also  sent  in  morning  reports  and  evening  reports 
to  their  army  group  G-2s.  Also,  just  before  0800  hours,  the  army  G-2s 
sent  a  daily  report  by  teletype  directly  to  the  OKH,  Department  Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  which  contained  a  consolidated  report  of  the  most  important 
enemy  intelligence  that  had  been  gained  during  the  previous  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  sector  of  the  army.  Insofar  as  was  deemed  necessary,  the 
basic  documents  on  which  this  intelligence  was  based,  such  as  detailed 
interrogation  reports,  captured  documents,  and  so  forth,  were  forwarded 
to  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  through  regular  channels. 

Every  ten  days  the  army  groups  would  telephone  in  an  artillery  report 
which  presented  a  consolidated  picture  of  the  enemy  artillery  activity  based 
on  the  results  of  ground  reconnaissance  by  the  front-line  units  and  which 
included  the  number  and  kind  of  reconnoitered  enemy  batteries  (light, 
medium,  heavy,  multiple  barrel  pieces)  that  were  committed  in  the  sectors 
of  the  various  German  corps;  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
enemy  pieces  in  comparison  with  the  figures  reported  in  previous  artillery 
reports;  and  the  location  of  main  efforts  that  appeared  to  be  in  the  process 
of  formation  in  the  various  corps  sectors. 

A  written  artillery  report,  which  included  additional  details  concerning 
the  activity,  the  order  of  battle,  and  the  employment  of  enemy  artillery, 
was  also  forwarded  through  the  General  der  Artillerie  in  the  OKH  as 
a  supplement  to  the  telephoned  report. 
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In  addition  to  these  regular  reports,  notifications  of  important  occurrences, 
particularly  during  the  course  of  large-scale  operations,  were  constantly 
sent  in  by  the  various  army  groups.  Also,  there  was  at  least  one  additional 
daily  telephone  discussion  concerning  the  enemy  situation  that  took  place 
between  the  group  or  subgroup  chief  in  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost 
and  the  G-2  of  each  army  group. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  cooperation  with  the  air  force  and  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  and  consolidation  of  intelligence  gained  through  air 
reconnaissance  by  the  air  force,  a  liaison  staff  of  the  G-2  Air  was  attached 
to  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost.  Reports  of  air  reconnaissance, 
messages,  and  an  orientation  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  air  force  were  received 
from  G-2  Air  of  the  Army  groups,  from  G-2  Air  of  the  air  fleets  in 
the  East,  and  from  the  Department  Fremde  Luftwaffen  Ost  in  the  OKL. 

The  G-2  Air,  based  on  the  reports  which  he  received,  sent  basic  material 
to  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  concerning  strategic  air 
reconnaissance  (reconnaissance  of  railroads  and  roads  in  the  rear  areas); 
tactical  air  reconnaissance  (movements,  troop  concentrations,  armor, 
bridges,  artillery);  enemy  air  activity;  enemy  air  reconnaissance;  location 
and  strength  of  enemy  air  force  units;  air  fields  occupied;  air  fields  under 
construction;  and  general  employment  and  main  efforts  of  enemy 
antiaircraft. 

The  reports  of  strategic  air  reconnaissance  were  entered  on  a  map  of 
a  scale  of  1:1,000,000  and  the  reports  of  tactical  air  reconnaissance  were 
entered  on  a  map  of  a  scale  of  T. 300,000  (Karten  der  Luftaufklaerung. 
See  Appendix  E  to  Part  3).  These  were  made  up  by  the  G-2  Air  (Ic/ 
LW)  and  were  photostated  for  distribution.  The  maps  which  contained 
the  results  of  air  reconnaissance  for  the  day  had  to  be  ready  for  distribution 
at  2030  hours.  Those  maps  which  contained  the  results  of  the  air 
reconnaissance  of  the  previous  night  had  to  be  ready  for  presentation  at 
0900  hours.  The  maps  which  were  prepared  for  0900  distribution  contained 
the  consolidated  information  based  on  the  air  reconnaissance  of  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours.  The  maps  were  studied  and  discussed  by  the  head  of 
Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  together  with  the  chief  of  Group  I.  The 
chief  of  Group  I  and  his  subgroup  chiefs  each  received  one  copy  of  the 
map. 

As  a  result  of  the  very  skillful  use  of  camouflage  to  conceal  troop 
movements,  daily  reports  of  air  reconnaissance  of  the  Russians  gave  only 
a  very  incomplete  and  inadequate  picture  of  Russian  intentions,  the  state 
of  preparations,  the  location  of  main  efforts,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  a  consolidated  picture  of  the  results  of  air  reconnaissance 
over  a  long  period  of  time  frequently  permitted  arriving  at  accurate  and 
important  conclusions.  For  this  reason,  the  G-2  Air  produced  weekly  a 
consolidated  map  showing  the  troop  movements  and  armor  that  had  been 
picked  up  during  the  week.  On  these  weekly  consolidated  maps,  troop 
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movements  were  indicated  by  arrows  and  armor  by  the  tactical  sign  for 
tanks,  each  being  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  thickness  of  the  arrow 
and  the  size  of  the  tactical  sign  graphically  presented  the  strength 
interrelationships  on  the  front.  This  sort  of  graphic  presentation  always 
made  very  clear  the  location  of  impending  main  efforts  and  the  enemy 
state  of  preparedness  for  launching  an  offensive. 

The  results  of  air  reconnaissance  of  enemy  artillery,  consolidated  on 
a  basis  of  the  reports  covering  a  period  of  ten  days,  were  entered  on  a 
special  map,  so  that  these  air  reconnaissance  reports  could  be  compared 
with  the  reports  that  came  in  every  ten  days  from  the  army  groups. 

A  current  situation  map,  on  which  entries  were  made  daily,  was  also 
kept  to  show  the  scope  of  enemy  offensive  air  activity  and  the  density 
and  depth  of  his  air  reconnaissance.  This  map  afforded  several  excellent 
indications  as  to  the  probable  location  of  enemy  main  efforts  and  his 
operational  intentions. 

A  map  showing  the  identification,  strength,  and  location  of  Russian 
air  force  units  was  generally  received  every  two  weeks  from  the  Department 
Fremde  Luftwaffen  Ost  in  the  OKL.  This  map  showed  the  order  of  battle 
and  employment  of  the  various  Russian  air  force  flying  and  ground 
organizations  and  was  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  results  of  German 
air  force  radio  reconnaissance  (signal  intelligence  units  of  the  air  force). 
This  map  usually  provided  a  complete  picture  of  the  enemy  air  force  order 
of  battle,  since  it  was  found  that,  because  of  the  very  great  distances  involved, 
the  Russian  air  force  radio  traffic  was  quite  active  even  during  lulls  in 
operations. 

Every  day,  changes  in  the  order  of  battle  of  the  Russian  air  force  were 
sent  from  the  G-2  Air  to  the  head  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost, 
to  the  executive  officer,  and  to  the  chief  of  Group  I  and  his  subgroup 
chiefs.  Every  two  weeks,  these  changes  were  indicated  on  a  special  situation 
map.  This  situation  map  showing  the  changes  was  an  excellent  graphic 
representation  of  the  shifting  of  units  and  indicated  the  location  of 
impending  main  efforts.  It  was  therefore  a  map  that  was  necessary  in 
forming  a  complete  picture  of  the  enemy  capabilities  and  intentions  on 
the  ground. 

In  order  to  insure  a  proper  and  accurate  evaluation  of  this  material 
provided  by  the  office  of  the  G-2  Air,  very  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  Fremde  Luftwaffen  Ost  was  cultivated.  This  cooperation 
particularly  emphasized  the  work  done  in  estimating  enemy  intentions. 
For  this  reason,  there  was  at  least  one  telephone  conference  a  day  between 
the  chief  of  Group  I  (in  important  cases,  the  head  of  Department  Fremde 
Heere  Ost  or  his  executive  officer)  and  the  head  of  Department  Fremde 
Luftwaffen  Ost.  This  conference  was  really  an  interchange  of  ideas 
concerning  the  enemy  situation. 
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Since  the  Russian  air  force  was  usually  employed  in  mass  support  of 
the  main  efforts  of  the  ground  troops,  there  was  very  logically  a  close 
connection  between  the  enemy  air  force  and  the  enemy  ground  force 
situation.  Since,  for  example,  a  Russian  air  army  is  assigned  to  every  Russian 
Front  High  Command  (Frontoberkommando),  the  boundaries  of  the  sector 
assigned  to  an  air  army  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  sector  assigned  to  the 
Front  High  Command  to  which  the  air  army  is  assigned.  The  building 
up  of  air  force  main  efforts,  which  is  indicated  particularly  clearly  by 
concentrations  on  airfields  and  construction  work  on  new  airfields,  was 
always  found  to  indicate  where  the  main  effort  on  the  ground  was  to 
be  made. 

The  photo  interpretation  department  (Stabsbildabteilung)  also  sent  to 
Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  the  results  of  aerial  photoreconnaissance. 
It  produced  one  map  which  showed  fortified  positions  and  enemy 
installations  which  had  been  recognized  and  another  map  showing  the 
condition  of  enemy  bridges.  These  maps,  on  which  entries  were  constantly 
being  made  as  information  became  available,  gave  another  very  valuable 
basis  for  determining  the  location  of  enemy  main  efforts  and  also  provided 
a  good  basis  for  estimating  the  capabilities  of  the  enemy  traffic  net  and 
his  supply  possibilities. 

Reports  as  to  the  results  of  signal  reconnaissance  were  provided  through 
a  liaison  officer  from  the  Leitstelle  der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  in  the  OKH, 
who  was  attached  to  Group  I.  This  signal  intelligence  was  received  by 
the  liaison  officer  by  telephone  every  day  up  to  1800  hours  as  it  became 
available.  These  reports  served  as  one  of  the  more  important  bases  for 
the  evening  conference  concerning  the  enemy  situation  that  was  held  by 
the  head  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  and  the  chief  of  Group  I  and 
his  subgroup  chiefs. 

In  addition,  the  Leitstelle  der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  made  up  a  daily 
written  report  (Nachrichtenaufklaerungslage)  of  the  day’s  signal 
intelligence.  This  report  was  sent  to  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost 
daily  at  2200  hours  and  formed  a  basic  document  for  the  evaluation  work 
that  was  being  done  during  the  night  and  also  served  as  a  basic  document 
for  the  orientation  of  the  Operations  Department. 

In  the  morning  and  evening  reports  from  the  army  groups  were  also 
included  the  most  important  items  of  signal  intelligence.  If  the  information 
contained  in  the  army  group  reports  differed  from  the  signal  intelligence 
received  from  the  Leitstelle  der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung,  these  differences 
were  resolved  by  the  head  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost,  who  examined 
each  report  and  decided  what  was  to  be  maintained. 

Reports  from  agents  which  were  received  through  Frontaufklaerung  I 
or  through  the  RSHA  went  first  to  Group  II,  which  was  charged  with 
working  on  them.  Those  agents’  reports  which  dealt  with  the  daily  enemy 
situation  were  passed  on  by  Group  II  to  the  head  of  Department  Fremde 
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Heere  Ost,  to  the  chief  of  Group  I  and  to  each  of  his  subchiefs  in  the 
form  of  a  daily  consolidated  report. 

The  results  of  reconnaissance  concerning  the  Russian  employment  of 
agents  and  a  knowledge  of  the  various  missions  assigned  to  them  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  bases  for  estimating,  in  large-scale  terms  at 
least,  the  operational  intentions  of  the  enemy.  Intelligence  concerning  the 
employment  of  agents  by  the  Russians  was  provided  principally  through 
signal  intelligence  and  through  Frontaufklaerung  III. 

In  order  to  properly  estimate  enemy  intentions  based  on  his  employment 
of  agents,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  when  and  where 
the  agent  was  employed,  by  whom  he  was  sent  out,  and  what  his  mission 
was. 

Information  concerning  these  points  was  constantly  being  received 
through  the  Leitstelle  der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  and  through 
Frontaufklaerung  III.  In  addition,  Frontaufklaerung  III  furnished  a 
consolidated  report  of  the  activities  of  Russian  agents  every  ten  days.  The 
evaluation  of  these  reports  was  carried  out  by  Referat  lb  (Banden)  (partisan 
matters),  which  kept  a  map  showing  the  date  and  the  time  when  the 
agent  was  detected  or  apprehended,  where  he  was  detected  or  apprehended, 
and  by  whom  he  was  sent  out,  if  known.  Information  concerning  the  agent’s 
mission,  when  known,  was  included  in  a  legend  to  the  map. 

The  places  at  which  the  agents  were  detected  or  apprehended,  as  these 
entries  increased  in  density  in  certain  sectors  of  the  front,  were  found 
through  experience  to  indicate  very  clearly  where  the  Russians  were 
planning  to  engage  in  large-scale  operations.  It  was  also  found  that  on 
those  sectors  of  the  front  where  a  large  number  of  agents  was  being  employed 
who  had  received  their  missions  and  had  been  sent  out  directly  from  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Red  Army,  a  clear  picture  of  impending  main  efforts 
could  be  obtained. 

The  evaluation  of  the  so-called  military-political  sources  of  intelligence 
and  of  the  diplomatic  radio  traffic  was  done  by  an  assistant  of  the  executive 
officer  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost.  The  most  important  items  of 
intelligence  were  sent  by  this  officer  in  a  daily  report  to  the  chief  of  Group 
I.  (This  intercept  work  was  done  by  the  Reichsforschungsamt,  from  whom 
reports  were  received,  as  well  as  regular  signal  intelligence  agencies.) 

The  systematic  intercept  of  both  enemy  and  neutral  radio  broadcasts 
was  carried  out  by  the  Leitstelle  der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung.  The 
information  which  they  obtained  was  contained  in  a  written  report  that 
was  sent  daily  to  the  head  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost.  Of  particular 
value  in  obtaining  a  clear  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  were  the  Russian 
special  broadcasts,  which  were  sent  out  on  the  occasion  of  what  were  regarded 
as  great  military  successes.  In  these  special  broadcasts,  the  various 
commanders  who  had  participated  in  the  engagements  were  mentioned 
by  name,  a  practice  which  furnished  a  simple  method  of  confirming  or 
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adding  to  the  identifications  of  troop  units  that  had  been  received  from 
other  sources. 

The  evaluation  work  of  Group  I  was  influenced  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  accurate  intelligence  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  In  order 
to  make  what  were  regarded  as  important  items  of  intelligence  as  prominent 
as  possible,  and  in  order  to  prevent  these  from  becoming  submerged,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  stress  of  the  day’s  work,  as  much  intelligence  as  possible 
was  consolidated  in  the  form  of  maps  and  charts.  Efforts  to  secure  accuracy 
and  speed  in  reproduction  and  distribution  caused  the  very  extensive  use 
of  photostats.  The  group  in  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  w'hich  was 
responsible  for  this  work  (Group  V)  was  certainly  found  to  have  justified 
its  existence  in  every  way. 

Every  item  of  intelligence  which  was  contained  in  the  incoming  reports 
from  all  of  the  various  sources  was  entered  on  a  1:300,000  scale  map  by 
the  subgroup  chief  of  Group  I  for  that  army  group  sector  with  which 
his  subgroup  dealt.  This  map  showed  both  the  friendly  and  enemy  situation. 
In  this  way  there  was  formed  a  plastic  picture  of  the  day’s  events.  This 
was  the  so-called  conference  map  (Vortragskarte)  showing  the  daily  enemy 
situation  that  was  given  by  the  subgroup  chief  to  the  head  of  Department 
Fremde  Heere  Ost  twice  a  day  (in  the  morning  between  1000  and  1030 
hours  and  in  the  evening  between  2030  and  2200  hours)  at  which  times 
the  situation  as  shown  on  the  map  was  also  discussed.  These  discussions 
formed  the  basis  for  the  discussion  that  took  place  between  the  head  of 
Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  and  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
OKH. 

During  his  evening  conferences  with  the  subgroup  chiefs,  the  head  of 
Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  gave  directions  concerning  the  preparation 
of  the  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  (Kurze  Beurteilung  der  Feindlage), 
which  was  a  short  written  report  that  was  prepared  daily  for  the  chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  the  report  itself  being  written  by  the  chief  of  Group 
I.  (For  an  example  of  this  type  of  report,  see  Appendix  A  to  Part  3.) 

This  short,  daily  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  contained  the  strategic 
and  tactical  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from  the  factual  material 
presented  through  the  subgroup  chiefs  and  which  contained,  for  example, 
statements  concerning  probable  sectors  and  directions  of  Russian  attacks, 
formations  and  locations  of  main  efforts,  Russian  state  of  preparedness 
for  launching  offensives,  movements  of  troops  both  past  and  probable, 
and  Russian  reaction  to  German  actions.  This  report  provided  the  chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  OKH  and  the  chief  of  the  Operations  Department 
of  the  OKH  with  the  necessary  basis  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  enemy’s 
intentions. 

In  addition,  several  other  headquarters  received  this  daily  estimate.  The 
army  group  headquarters  received  it  by  teletype  but  was,  of  course,  in 
making  its  own  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation,  not  bound  to  the  opinions 
of  the  OKH.  However,  it  only  infrequently  happened  that  the  estimate 
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of  the  enemy  situation  as  made  up  by  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost 
and  as  made  up  by  army  group  differed  materially. 

At  various  times,  when  new  intelligence  and  information  had  been 
collected  which  provided  a  new  approach  for  estimating  the  enemy  situation 
as  a  whole,  an  overall  general  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation 
(Feindbeurteilung  im  Grossen)  was  made  up,  which  dealt  with  the  entire 
military  situation  and  a  general  estimate  of  the  enemy’s  operational 
intentions.  (See  Appendix  B  to  Part  3  for  an  example  of  this  type  of 
estimate.) 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  there  existed  a  very  close  cooperation 
between  the  specialists  in  Group  I  and  those  of  the  Operations  Department. 
Reports  of  information  and  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  German 
intentions  as  well,  were  the  subject  of  a  constant  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  subgroup  chiefs  of  both  departments  in  order  that  efforts 
to  collect  intelligence  about  the  enemy  would  coincide  with  the  plans  that 
the  Germans  were  making  for  their  own  operations.  In  order  to  further 
this  cooperation,  the  executive  officer  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost 
took  part  in  the  morning  conferences  of  the  Operations  Department. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  various  sources  of  intelligence  were 
being  fully  and  properly  utilized  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
situation,  and  in  order  to  close  up  holes  in  the  reconnaissance  screen 
(Aufklaerungsluecken),  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  from  time  to 
time  sent  out  reconnaissance  briefs  for  the  east  (Aufklaerungsforderungen 
Ost).  These  were  sent  to  the  OKL  for  air  reconnaissance,  to  the  Leitstelle 
der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  for  signal  reconnaissance,  and  to  Frontauf- 
klaerung  I  and  to  the  army  groups  for  reconnaissance  through  the  troop 
units.  In  each  of  these  briefs,  it  was  made  clear  in  what  sphere  of  enemy 
activity  it  was  desired  that  the  main  effort  of  reconnaissance  be  made. 

Enemy  operations  on  the  front  and  the  changes  in  the  identification 
of  enemy  units  were  collected  daily  and  published  in  a  report  of  the  enemy 
situation  in  the  East  (Feindlagebericht  Ost).  These  were  made  up  by  the 
subgroup  chiefs  and,  after  having  been  checked  by  the  chief  of  Group  I, 
were  printed  every  night.  Copies  of  this  report  were  sent  to  all  army  groups 
and  armies  on  the  eastern  front,  to  the  various  headquarters  of  the 
Operations  Department,  and  to  those  headquarters  in  the  OKH,  OKW 
(Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht,  or  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces), 
OKL  and  OKM  which  were  concerned  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
estimating  of  the  enemy  situation. 

In  each  subgroup  of  Group  I,  one  officer  (later  replaced  by  the  specially 
selected  female  assistant  previously  mentioned)  was  engaged  in  working 
on  the  employment  of  enemy  units  and  the  enemy  order  of  battle.  Based 
on  reports  of  interrogations  of  prisoners,  captured  documents,  and 
intelligence  received  from  signal  and  agent  sources,  the  map  picture 
(Kartenbild)  showing  the  disposition  of  enemy  units  was  updated  daily. 
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In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  general  rule  followed 
in  keeping  this  map  up-to-date  was  to  carry  enemy  units  that  had  been 
identified  and  confirmed  within  the  past  fourteen  days  as  on  the  front, 
whereas  those  which  had  not  been  heard  of  for  over  fourteen  days  were 
carried  as  in  reserve  behind  the  front.  Units  carried  as  in  reserve  which 
remained  unheard  of  for  four  weeks  were  carried  as  reserves  in  depth. 
If  the  last  identification  of  a  unit  was  over  six  months  old,  the  unit  was 
listed  as  whereabouts  unknown.  These  general  rules  were  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to,  however,  since  it  frequently  happened  that  special  situations 
arose  where  they  could  not  be  followed. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  identification,  approximate  strength,  and 
location  of  the  enemy  units,  the  map  also  showed  the  location  and  condition 
of  enemy  bridges,  based  on  information  obtained  from  prisoners  and  from 
air  reconnaissance. 

The  map  was  examined  and,  if  necessary,  corrected  every  evening  by 
the  subgroup  chief.  Where  doubt  existed,  changes  were  made  only  after 
a  decision  had  been  made  by  the  head  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost. 
The  map  was  then  given  to  the  draftsmen’s  group  (Kartographenbuero), 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  corrected  the  proof  sheets  and  then 
in  turn  gave  the  map  to  the  printing  office  of  the  OKH.  This  printing 
office  printed,  every  night,  a  1:300,000  and  a  1:1,000,000  situation  map 
showing  both  the  latest  German  and  enemy  situations.  Information 
concerning  the  German  situation  was  furnished  to  the  printing  office  by 
the  Operations  Department  of  the  OKH. 

Information  concerning  enemy  (Russian)  units  contained  on  these 
situation  maps  included  fronts  (e.g.,  First  Ukrainian  Front),  armies,  infantry 
corps  and  infantry  divisions,  as  well  as  mechanized  corps,  cavalry  corps, 
and  independent  armored  units  (armored  brigades,  armored  regiments  and 
assault  gun  regiments).  Army  troops  such  as  artillery  divisions  and  guards 
mortar  divisions  were  included  in  a  special  situation  map  prepared  every 
month  by  the  subgroup  dealing  with  the  particular  units  and  sectors  involved. 
(This  special  situation  map  was  not  circulated  outside  of  the  department.) 

In  order  to  organize  and  keep  up-to-date  all  the  information  obtained 
concerning  enemy  units,  all  new  identifications  of  enemy  units  were  collected 
by  the  competent  subgroup  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  troop  identification 
memorandum  (Truppenfeststellungszettel)  which  was  given  to  the  filing 
section  for  entry  on  the  filing  cards.  These  cards  recorded  the  location 
of  the  unit  identified;  the  date  when  the  identification  was  made;  the  source 
of  the  identification  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  reliability  of  the 
source;  such  information  as  was  available  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
identified  unit,  its  armament,  losses,  replacements,  its  composition  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nationalities  included,  its  field  post  numbers, 
the  names  of  the  commanders,  and  the  history  of  the  unit. 
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In  order  to  have  some  insight  into  the  strength  and  combat  worth  of 
the  individual  enemy  units  facing  the  various  German  army  groups,  the 
filing  section  received  daily  from  each  subgroup  in  Group  I  a  memorandum 
of  changes.  On  this  memorandum,  the  combat  worth  of  the  unit  was 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  reports  on  the  interrogation  of  prisoners,  captured 
documents,  and  radio  reconnaissance  (signal  intelligence).  In  determining 
the  combat  worth  of  an  infantry  unit,  the  strength  of  the  personnel  was 
the  primary  factor,  whereas  in  estimating  the  combat  worth  of  an  armored 
unit,  the  amount  of  armor  was  considered  indicative. 

The  filing  section  issued  a  daily  report  which  contained  the  number 
of  enemy  units  facing  the  Germans  along  the  entire  eastern  front,  divided 
into  classifications  of  units  on  the  front,  units  in  reserve  behind  the  front, 
and  reserves  in  depth,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  combat  worth 
of  each  unit.  In  addition,  a  daily  report  was  issued  showing  the  comparison 
between  the  German  and  enemy  units  in  the  eastern  war  theater. 

In  addition  to  the  various  maps  and  reports  issued  through  Group  I, 
and  based  on  a  close  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  these  maps  and 
reports,  Group  I  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  evaluation  work  on  special 
maps  (Auswertearbeit  auf  Sonderkarten),  which  were  also  very  important 
in  forming  a  complete  picture  of  the  enemy  situation,  capabilities,  and 
intentions.  The  purpose  of  this  special  evaluation  work  was  to  create  a 
better  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  and  intentions  as  a  whole,  selecting 
material  from  the  large  amount  of  often  contradictory  or  apparently 
unimportant  individual  messages  or  individual  identifications. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  work  properly  the  following  special  situation 
maps  were  maintained: 

1.  Observation  map  (Beobachtungskarte).  A  1:300,000  map  of  all  sectors 
of  the  front  that  were,  for  the  time  being,  static,  on  which  was  entered, 
over  a  period  of  one  to  two  weeks,  all  intelligence  gathered  in  those  sectors, 
including  the  results  of  combat  operations,  enemy  reconnaissance  activity, 
and  intelligence  gained  from  front-line  observation.  In  this  way,  a  general 
picture  was  gained  which  showed  clearly,  for  example,  main  efforts  of 
enemy  reconnaissance  and  troop  movements,  as  well  as  unusual  activity 
in  one  sector  or  unusual  absence  of  activity  in  another  sector.  It  was  also 
possible,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  long  period  of  time  covered  by  the 
map,  to  see  clearly  what  specific  activities  that  had  been  observed  were 
confirmed  from  several  different  sources  of  intelligence.  When  the  front 
was  in  motion,  a  substitute  for  the  observation  map  was  maintained  in 
the  form  of  a  map  indicating  the  movements  of  various  enemy  units  both 
along  and  behind  the  front,  making,  in  this  case,  extensive  use  of  the 
special  broadcasts  of  the  Russians  when  certain  towns  and  places  were 
taken.  (See  Appendix  C  to  Part  3.) 

2.  Enemy  troop  movements  map  (Kraefteverschiebungskarte).  This  map 
was  on  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000  and  was  maintained  over  a  period  of  two 
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weeks  or,  on  occasion,  even  over  a  period  of  a  month.  The  map  entries 
included  all  the  identified  movements  of  Russian  units,  down  to  and 
including  units  of  divisional  size,  that  took  place  during  the  two-week  or 
one-month  period  covered  by  the  map.  The  purpose  of  the  map  was  to 
make  clear  the  regroupings  that  were  taking  place  along  the  entire  eastern 
front  and  to  bring  out  those  changes  in  grouping  which  were  not  so  easily 
seen  from  the  regular  daily  situation  map. 

3.  Artillery  map  (Artilleriekarte).  This  map  was  produced  on  scales  of 
both  1:300,000  and  1:1,000,000  and  was  published  every  ten  days.  It  was 
made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  from  both  the  air  force  and  army 
units  that  were  sent  in  every  ten  days.  On  the  1:300,000  scale  map,  entries 
were  made  of  intelligence  gained  from  both  air  and  ground  forces,  showing 
the  situation  at  the  times  of  the  report  just  received  and  the  report  of 
ten  days  previously  so  that  an  immediate  comparison  could  be  drawn. 
Indications  of  impending  main  efforts,  which  were  particularly  recognizable 
from  the  locations  of  work  on  emplacements  intended  for  heavy  batteries 
and  multiple  barrel  launchers  (Salvengeschuetze),  could  be  clearly 
recognized,  as  well  as  the  changes  in  main  efforts  compared  with  the 
situation  of  ten  days  previously. 

In  those  sectors  of  the  front  where  more  artillery  positions  were  reported 
from  air  force  sources  than  from  ground  force  sources,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  enemy’s  efforts  at  deception  and  camouflage,  for 
example,  concealing  the  strength  of  his  artillery  by  holding  batteries  silent 
(Schweigebatteries) . 

On  the  1:1,000,000  artillery  map  were  entered  only  the  main  effort  sectors 
as  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  batteries  in  support  of  the 
front-line  units.  (See  Appendix  D  to  Part  3.) 

4.  Enemy  agents  map  (Karte  des  feindlichen  Agenteneinsatzes).  This 
map  served  to  render  easily  recognizable  the  enemy’s  impending  main 
efforts  and  his  strategic  intentions.  On  this  map,  on  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000, 
were  entered  the  places  where  enemy  agents  were  identified  and  by  whom 
they  had  been  sent  out,  when  known.  This  map  was  a  surprisingly  valuable 
document  and  frequently  served  as  confirmation  of  enemy  intentions  as 
indicated  by  other  sources  of  intelligence. 

5.  Friendly  agents  map  (Karte  der  Agentenmeldungen).  This  map,  on 
a  scale  of  1:1,000,000,  was  maintained  on  a  monthly  basis.  On  this  map 
were  entered,  in  writing,  all  messages  received  from  agents.  The  messages 
were  written  in  different  colors,  the  color  indicating  the  reliability  rating 
attached  to  the  source.  The  purpose  of  this  map  was  to  give  some  indications 
of  enemy  strategic  intentions,  main  efforts,  and  troop  movements  and 
regroupings. 

6.  Railroad  traffic  map  (Karte  des  Eisenbahnverkehrs).  This  map  was 
maintained  on  a  monthly  (in  very  special  cases  even  on  a  daily)  basis. 
On  this  map,  based  on  reports  received  through  air  reconnaissance,  was 
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entered  the  consolidated  number  of  trains  observed,  both  static  and  in 
movement.  Based  on  Russian  train  requirement  figures  (unfortunately 
Russian  train  requirement  figures  for  transporting  units  of  definite  size 
were  very  flexible),  some  indications  were  given  on  which  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  supplies  and  number  of  troops  being  moved  in  various 
sectors  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  movement  that  were  present  could 
be  made.  In  the  last  years  of  the  war,  these  computations  had  to  be  made 
with  a  certain  caution,  since  German  possibilities  for  air  reconnaissance 
had  become  limited.  (See  Appendix  F  to  Part  3.) 

7.  Map  of  condition  of  railroads  (Eisenbahnzustandkarte).  This  map  was 
made  up  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  gained  through  air  reconnaissance, 
reports  of  interrogations  of  prisoners  regarding  demolitions  and  destruction 
as  well  as  repairs  that  had  been  or  were  being  carried  out,  and  radio 
reconnaissance  (signal  intelligence).  The  field  transportation  department 
of  the  OKH  (Feldtransportabteilung)  was  called  in  to  cooperate  in  evaluating 
these  reports.  The  purpose  of  this  map,  which  was  constantly  kept  up- 
to-date,  was  to  provide  an  overall  picture  of  the  single-track  and  double¬ 
track  railroad  nets  that  were  in  operation,  divided  into  Russian  and  European 
gauge,  and  which  were  being  used  either  for  through  traffic  or  for  shuttle 
traffic,  so  that  there  would  be  a  graphic  and  accurate  basis  for  estimating 
the  enemy  supply  and  troop  transport  possibilities. 

8.  Armored  forces  map  (Karte  der  schnellen  Verbaende  mit  Panzer- 
zahlen).  This  map  was  maintained  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  secured 
from  all  sources  as  well  as  taking  into  consideration  the  figures  of  armor 
reported  as  destroyed  by  all  the  German  troop  units.  The  statistical 
evaluation  of  all  these  reports,  taking  into  consideration  the  monthly  Russian 
replacement  capabilities,  provided  an  important  basis  for  estimating  the 
assault  power  of  the  Russian  armored  force. 

Subgroup  lb  (Referat  lb)  grew  out  of  that  subgroup  in  Group  I  which 
was  originally  charged  with  handling  intelligence  concerning  the  Russian 
partisan  warfare  that  was  carried  on  behind  the  German  front  lines. 
However,  as  the  German  front  was  pulled  back,  this  subgroup  was  reduced 
in  size  and  was  assigned  an  additional  twofold  mission.  First,  it  dealt  with 
intelligence  concerning  the  national  partisan  movements  that  were  active 
behind  the  Russian  front  lines,  and  second,  it  tried  to  develop  methods 
with  which  to  deceive  the  Russians. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  national  partisan  movements  were  included 
the  "Green”  Russian  partisans,  the  Polish  resistance  groups,  the  Ukrainian 
resistance  movement,  and  resistance  movements  in  the  Crimea,  the 
Caucasus,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Balkans. 

The  value  and  effectiveness  of  these  movements  must  not  be 
overemphasized.  At  the  present  time  they  are  almost  without  importance 
and  can  only  again  become  factors  through  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  overall  political  situation  and  in  the  internal  political  situation  in  Russia. 
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So  long  as  partisans  were  active  behind  the  German  front  lines,  a  daily 
partisan  situation  report  (Bandenlage),  based  on  reports  received  from  the 
army  groups,  signal  intelligence,  Frontaufklaerung  III,  and  the  secret  field 
police  (Geheimefeldpolizei),  was  prepared.  These  daily  reports  were 
supplemented  by  a  monthly  map  showing  the  principal  areas  of  partisan 
activity  (Bandenschwerpunkte)  and  the  areas  where  partisans  had  been 
active.  In  addition,  the  evaluation  work  on  this  subject  included  the 
maintenance  of  a  filing  system,  which  included  filing  cards  showing  all 
identified  partisan  bands,  their  chains  of  command,  their  methods  and 
peculiarities  of  fighting,  their  organization,  and  their  general  activity. 
Manuals  indicating  methods  for  combating  partisans  were  also  prepared. 

Deception  of  the  Russians  was  effected  partly  through  the  continual 
use  of  agents  provided  through  the  RSHA  and  partly  through  special 
deception  undertakings  (Taeuschungsunternehmen).  These  special 
undertakings  were  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  using  a  combination 
of  various  means,  such  as  radio  deception  (faked  messages,  regulated  activity 
of  radio  traffic),  deception  through  misleading  aerial  reconnaissance  activity, 
deception  through  agents  (spreading  of  false  rumors),  camouflaged  troop 
concentrations,  and  misleading  troop  concentrations. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  war,  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost,  taking 
into  consideration  the  overall  German  strategic  situation,  carried  out  no 
large-scale,  long-term  special  deception  undertakings. 

GROUP  II 

Group  I  devoted  itself  entirely  to  the  daily  developments  of  the  enemy 
situation,  maintaining  the  fastest  possible  speed  in  handling,  evaluating, 
and  disseminating  the  intelligence  that  it  received. 

Group  II’s  work,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  scientific  in  nature.  (Its 
territory  was  the  whole  of  Russia  and  the  Balkans.)  The  individual  specialists 
working  in  Group  II  were  almost  completely  on  their  own  as  to  how  they 
chose  to  do  their  research.  The  work  that  they  were  able  to  do  was  naturally 
dependent  upon  the  material  that  was  available.  However,  Group  II  was 
required  to  work  under  the  stipulation  that  it  be  able  to  provide  a  competent 
written  answer  to  any  question  concerning  information  and  intelligence 
gathered  by  them  within  two  hours. 

The  chief  of  Group  II  had  under  him  several  subgroups  which,  because 
of  the  extremely  large  scope  and  the  diversity  of  the  intelligence  with 
which  they  worked,  changed  in  number  and  composition  from  time  to 
time. 

Subgroup  Ha  (Referat  Ha),  in  addition  to  the  special  missions  that  were 
assigned  to  it  from  time  to  time,  had  the  following  main  missions: 

1.  To  examine  the  combat  reconnaissance,  political,  press  and  prisoner 
interrogation  reports  (also  evaluated  in  Group  I)  and,  on  the  basis 
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of  these  reports,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  enemy 
situation  which  covered  rather  long  periods  of  time. 

2.  To  keep  a  current  check  of  the  Russian  manpower  potential,  Russian 
losses,  and  the  replacement  situation. 

3.  To  keep  a  current  check  of  the  Russian  situation  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  Transbaikal  area. 

Subgroup  Ha  produced  every  day  a  printed  compilation  of  all  the  messages 
and  reports  it  received  that  affected  the  daily  situation  or  were  otherwise 
important.  This  printed  compilation  was  distributed  to  all  interested  parties 
in  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost.  In  this  document,  every  single  report 
was  provided  with  a  serial  number. 

During  the  evening  conference  the  head  of  Department  Fremde  Heere 
Ost  decided  which  of  the  reports  and  messages  received  during  the  day 
were  to  be  teletyped  to  the  army  groups.  Later  on,  over  longer  periods 
of  time,  these  messages  and  reports,  depending  on  the  exact  purpose  of 
the  evaluation  work  involved,  were  placed  on  maps.  These  maps  were 
utilized  when  the  overall  estimate  of  the  enemy’s  strategic  intentions  was 
prepared  each  month. 

Subgroup  Ila  also  engaged  in  statistical  work.  It  evaluated  and  computed 
the  Russian  manpower  potential,  Russian  losses,  and  replacement 
capabilities,  following  regular  statistical  procedures.  At  the  same  time,  it 
made  every  effort  to  evaluate  and  discard  sources  of  information  that 
appeared  to  be  too  faulty  and  inaccurate.  The  basis  of  these  statistical 
computations  was  the  published  Russian  census  for  1939.  The  figures 
contained  in  this  census  were  confirmed  as  accurate  in  the  early  months 
of  the  German  campaign  against  Russia  through  the  medium  of  numerous 
captured  documents  and  field  tests. 

However,  it  was  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  population 
shifts  that  occurred  up  to  1944;  natural  losses  of  population;  changes  in 
population  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  political  situation;  irreplaceable 
losses  caused  by  the  war;  loss  or  reduction  in  natural  population  growth; 
and  reductions  in  military  capabilities  as  a  result  of  the  loss  and  regaining 
of  the  eastern  territories  of  Russia. 

In  addition  to  these  computations  that  were  carried  out  in  connection 
with  evaluating  the  Russian  manpower  potential,  computations  were  made 
as  to  the  increase  in  the  Russian  potential  that  was  caused  by  the  use 
that  the  Russians  were  able  to  make  of  the  military  manpower  potential 
of  Poland  and  the  Balkan  countries. 

Subgroup  Ila  also  studied  the  Russian  military  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
This  situation  was  examined  from  two  points  of  view:  first,  material  was 
gathered  and  evaluated  concerning  the  disposition  of  Russian  troops  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  Transbaikal;  second,  intelligence  was  collected  which 
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dealt  with  the  military-political  situation,  particularly  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  Japan  and  China. 

After  late  summer  1944,  however,  the  information  and  intelligence 
gathered  became  more  and  more  meager  and  unreliable,  so  that  the  material 
collected  could  not  be  described  as  certain  or  confirmed.  Most  of  the 
intelligence  was  gathered  from  diplomatic  sources. 

Subgroup  lib  (Referat  lib)  was  charged  with  the  task  of  dealing  with 
the  collection  and  evaluation  of  intelligence  and  information  necessary  to 
make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  Russian  armed  forces  or  which  were  important 
in  estimating  the  enemy  situation,  but  which  did  not  deal  with  composition, 
organization,  training  or  leadership.  Specific  subjects  that  fell  within  the 
scope  of  Subgroup  lib’s  research  included  the  morale  of  the  army;  the 
morale  of  the  population;  the  food  situation  in  the  army;  the  food  situation 
of  the  population;  special  political  questions;  education;  internal  affairs 
(Innerer  Dienst);  and  the  NKVD.  The  consolidated  results  of  the  collection 
and  evaluation  work  of  Subgroup  lib  were  usually  published  each  month 
in  the  form  of  a  short  monthly  report  (Monatsbericht). 

It  might  be  mentioned  that,  in  general,  the  sources  for  estimating  morale 
and  the  food  situation  were  the  large  number  of  captured  soldiers’  letters, 
statements  by  prisoners  during  interrogations,  and  excerpts  from 
newspapers,  all  of  which,  however,  had  to  be  evaluated  as  to  their  reliability 
with  extreme  care. 

Subgroup  lie  (Referat  lie)  was  charged  with  administering  the  filing 
section.  The  filing  section  contained  approximately  30,000  filing  cards,  which 
contained  constantly  updated  information  concerning  the  various  Russian 
regimental  and  divisional  units,  the  various  Russian  military  administrations 
(Kommandobehoerden),  the  army  troop  units,  the  names  and  characteristics 
of  all  Russian  commanders  down  to  and  including  division  commanders, 
and  the  field  post  numbers;  this  same  information  was  also  maintained 
for  the  various  Balkan  countries. 

Subgroup  lie  produced  a  daily  strength  computation  (Kraefteberechnung) 
which  contained  an  accurate  numerical  computation  of  the  Russian  troop 
units  standing  all  along  the  German  front  on  that  particular  day,  together 
with  a  calculation  of  their  combat  worth  (Kampfwert).  The  combat  worth 
of  every  single  Russian  troop  unit  was  determined  daily  by  the  appropriate 
subgroup  in  Group  I,  and  this  information  was  passed  on  to  the  filing 
section. 

In  addition,  the  filing  section  produced  each  day  a  report  on  the  opposing 
strength  relationship  (Kraeftegegenueberstellung)  which,  within  the  sector 
of  each  army  group,  indicated  numerically  the  relationship  between  the 
German  and  Russian  troops. 

Special  importance  was  attached  to  the  filing  section  as  the  statistician 
and,  therefore,  as  the  conscience  of  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost.  The 
personnel  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  filing  section  were  therefore  chosen 
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with  particular  care.  It  was  the  task  of  Subgroup  lie  to  perform  all  the 
military  statistical  computations  required  by  Group  I  (and  consequently 
the  Operations  Department).  In  addition,  when  required,  Subgroup  lie 
performed  all  the  numerical  computations  for  Subgroup  Ila  insofar  as  the 
entire  Russian  manpower  potential  calculations  were  concerned,  and  also 
did  the  figuring  for  Subgroup  lid  (a  description  of  which  follows  shortly) 
when  it  was  a  question  of  computing  figures  on  Russian  armor.  In  addition, 
it  was  the  task  of  Subgroup  lie  to  cooperate  with  the  officer  who  was 
the  specialist  in  training  when  information  was  being  produced  concerning 
the  organization  of  Russian  units,  troop  compositions,  and  armament  and 
other  equipment. 

The  consolidated  results  of  the  work  of  Subgroup  lie  were  contained 
in  regularly  issued  publications  called  the  "Survey  of  Soviet  Russian  Troop 
Units"  ("Uebersicht  ueber  die  sowjetrussischen  Truppenverbaenden”),  the 
"Survey  of  Soviet  Russian  Military  Administrations”  ("Uebersicht  ueber 
die  sowjetrussischen  Kommandobehoerden”),  and  the  "Survey  of  the  Higher 
Russian  Commanders”  ("Uebersicht  ueber  die  hoeheren  sowjetrussischen 
Fuehrer”). 

Subgroup  lid  (Referat  lid)  was  charged  with  working  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Russian  armament  potential.  For  military  reasons,  the 
production  figures  on  armor  (tanks,  etc.)  were  of  particular  interest.  The 
chief  of  Subgroup  lid,  Hauptmann  Gebauer,  was  also  a  specialist  on  Russia 
in  the  field  economics  department  (Feldwirtschaftsamt),  so  that  a  uniformity 
in  the  work  of  the  Feldwirtschaftsamt  and  the  work  of  Department  Fremde 
Heere  Ost  was  assured,  and  each  department  could  utilize  all  the  facilities 
of  the  other  for  carrying  out  its  work. 

The  question  of  Russian  armor  was  approached  from  two  directions. 
First,  the  existing  amount  of  armor  in  the  various  Russian  armored  units 
was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  reports  received  from  the  German  troop 
units.  Second,  a  separate  calculation  of  the  amount  of  armor  was  made 
based  on  the  known  production  and  reported  losses.  The  difference  between 
these  two  sets  of  figures  indicated  the  most  likely  sources  of  error. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  war,  accurate  results  were  still  being  obtained 
from  a  detailed  evaluation  based  on  the  factory  serial  numbers  of  the  armor. 

Subgroup  lie  (Referat  He)  was  charged  with  dealing  with  Russian  tactics 
and  training  and  was  headed  by  a  particularly  well-trained  and  especially 
qualified  General  Staff  officer.  It  was  his  task  to  make  available  to  German 
troop  units,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  intelligence  and  information 
gathered  concerning  Russian  combat  methods.  This  information  was 
published  either  in  the  form  of  short  evaluations  (Kurzauswertungen)  or 
in  the  form  of  the  individual  reports  of  the  eastern  G-2  service 
(Einzelnachrichten  des  Ic-Dienstes  Ost). 

In  addition  to  these  printed  reports,  detailed  evaluation  work  carried 
out  on  special  subjects  was  published  from  time  to  time  in  pamphlet  form. 
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The  chief  of  Subgroup  lie  maintained  close  liaison  with  the  head  of 
the  training  department  (Ausbildungsabteilung),  whose  task  it  was  to  utilize 
the  experiences  gained  from  the  Russians  in  the  training  of  German  troops. 

The  evaluation  methods  and  procedures  of  Subgroup  He  were  not  laid 
down  in  detail,  since  the  type  of  work  with  which  it  dealt  required  a  purely 
eclectic,  individual,  and  scholarly  approach. 

Near  war’s  end,  the  Germans  developed  plans  for  a  Subgroup  Ilf  (which 
was  to  deal  directly  with  Frontaufklaerung)  and  a  Subgroup  Ilg  (which 
was  to  be  concerned  with  the  training  of  G-2s).  However,  neither  of  these 
subgroups  had  time  to  start  operating  before  the  war  ended. 

GROUP  III 

Group  III,  the  translator  group,  was  charged  with  the  mission  of  preparing 
for  G-2  evaluation  the  extremely  large  amount  of  language  material  that 
was  available.  It  was  also  the  mission  of  Group  III  to  furnish  advice  on 
all  matters  where  Russian  customs,  habits  of  thought,  characteristics,  and 
so  forth,  were  concerned,  and,  within  the  scope  of  Department  Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  to  work  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  combat 
propaganda  against  the  Russians,  and,  finally,  to  administer  all  foreign 
language  material. 

The  translation  and  handling  of  captured  foreign  language  material 
necessitated  a  certain  sifting  and  preliminary  evaluation,  which  made 
necessary  the  employment  of  personnel  who  possessed  a  certain  military 
training,  background,  and  experience.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  that  officer  (translator)  who  prepared  material  for  the  specialist 
in  training  (Subgroup  lie).  Therefore,  a  man  with  an  excellent  tactical 
education  and  training,  Oberleutnant  Hoheisel,  was  chosen  for  this  work. 

All  questions  of  propaganda  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  information 
and  intelligence  gained  from  the  Russian  press  and  radio  were  handled 
in  Subgroup  III  Propaganda  (Referat  III  Prop.).  The  chief  of  this  subgroup 
was  Sonderfuehrer  Hindersin.  This  subgroup  was  formed  because  of  the 
deficiencies  in  German  combat  propaganda,  and  in  order  to  make  some 
use  of  the  large  amount  of  material  available  by  preparing  proposals  for 
future  German  propaganda. 

Even  though  many  excellent  ideas  were  discarded  because  of  basic 
opposition  that  existed  in  the  highest  places  (including  Hitler),  many  of 
the  proposals  of  Subgroup  III  Propaganda  were  readily  accepted  nevertheless 
by  those  agencies  which  were  responsible  for  the  armed  forces  propaganda 
program  (fuer  die  Wehrmachtpropaganda  zustaendige  Stellen). 

The  very  valuable  and  comprehensive  Russian  manuals  and  handbooks 
which  fell  into  German  hands  were  translated  as  they  were  received.  This 
work  was  done  over  a  period  of  years  by  a  very  competent  woman  assistant 
who,  at  times,  had  under  her  as  many  as  twelve  other  women  ail  doing 
translating. 
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The  interrogation  center  (Vernehmungslager)  was  subordinate  to  Group 
III.  In  this  center,  selected  and  valuable  prisoners  were  housed  under 
particularly  favorable  and  comfortable  conditions  and  could  be  utilized  for 
cooperation.  This  camp  had  both  a  German  and  a  Russian  commandant. 

GROUP  IV 

The  scope  of  activity  of  Group  IV  included  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
particularly  Sweden,  and,  after  the  Russo-Finnish  armistice,  Finland  as  well. 

This  group  operated  on  a  purely  peacetime  basis  and  under  rather  difficult 
conditions,  since  intelligence  activity  directed  against  Sweden  was  in  itself 
forbidden,  and  the  group  had  to  gather  its  material  laboriously  from  the 
greatest  variety  of  sources. 

Therefore,  the  material  of  Group  IV  concerning  Sweden,  as  well  as  that 
gathered  at  the  end  concerning  Finland,  could  lay  no  claim  to  being  either 
valuable  or  complete. 


GROUP  V 

Group  V  included  the  cartographic  office  and  the  photostatic  and  photo¬ 
graphic  section  (Kartographenbuero  und  die  Lichtpausestelle  und  Foto- 
stelle). 

The  cartographic  office  was  headed  by  a  long-experienced  official 
(Beamter),  who  had  approximately  eighteen  cartographers  working  under 
him.  These  cartographers  performed  the  necessary  technical  work  in 
preparing  for  printing  by  the  printing  office  of  the  OKH  the  situation 
map  that  was  made  up  every  night  and  published  every  morning.  In  addition, 
they  drew  numerous  other  necessary  maps  and  diagrams  of  every  kind. 
The  principle  was  strictly  adhered  to  that  every  piece  of  work  of  which 
several  copies  were  required  was  to  be  reproduced  either  photographically 
or  through  photostating.  It  was  found  that  a  combined  utilization  of  both 
photography  and  photostating  was  most  effective.  Even  the  large  lecture 
maps,  measuring  2  by  3  meters,  were  reproduced  in  this  way. 

The  photo  laboratory  did  this  work  and  was  provided  with  the  most 
modern  equipment:  reproduction  equipment,  enlarging  apparatus,  enlarging 
apparatus  for  partial  reproduction  with  automatic  focusing,  automatic 
copying  equipment,  contact  copying  apparatus  1  by  2  meters,  drying  drum 
for  large  prints,  and  so  forth.  When  it  was  necessary  to  print  work  in 
a  hurry,  it  was  frequently  found  to  simplify  matters  if  folios  could  be  produced 
by  drafting  or  by  photography  within  the  Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost 
itself.  Three  male  and  three  female  photographers  were  employed. 

GROUP  VI 

Group  VI  was  the  force  of  the  headquarters  commandant  which  took 
care  of  the  housekeeping  for  the  department,  its  purely  administrative 
affairs,  and  disciplinary  matters  pertaining  to  the  nonofficer  personnel  of 
the  department.  It  is  clear  that  in  a  department  which  had  approximately 
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fifty  officers,  seventy  noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  sixty 
women  assistants  (Stabshelferinnen),  a  multiplicity  of  things  occurred  every 
day  which  required  a  firm  administration. 

The  headquarters  commandant  had  an  executive  officer  (Hilfsoffizier). 
The  headquarters  commandant  was  in  charge  of  the  registry  which 
supervised  the  receipt  and  forwarding  of  all  written  material. 


PART  4 


Reports  and  Publications  of 
Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost 

A.  Introduction 

In  order  to  facilitate  an  examination  and  understanding  of  the  various 
maps,  reports  and  other  documents  produced  by  OKH/Abteilung  Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  the  following  list  was  compiled.  This  list  contains  the  German 
title  of  the  document  together  with  an  indication  as  to  the  group  or  subgroup 
in  which  the  document  in  question  originated. 

Note:  Every  current  (as  of  May  8,  1945)  document  mentioned  in  this 
list  is  known  to  have  been  preserved  and,  as  of  July  10,  1945,  is  known 
to  be  in  American  hands,  as  well  as  all  the  other  files,  including  cards 
and  reports  of  Abteilung  Fremde  Heere  Ost. 


B.  Maps 


Tide 
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Appendix 

Artilleriekarte 

Gruppe  I 

D 

Beobachtungskarte 

Gruppe  I 

C 

Eisenbahnzustandkarte 

Gruppe  I 

Karte  der  Agentenmeldungen 

Gruppe  I 

Karte  der  Luftaufklaerung 

Gruppe  I 

E 

Karte  der  schnellen  Verbaende  mit  Panzerzahlen 

Gruppe  I 

Karte  des  Bandeneinsatzes  (map  of  partisan 
activities) 

Referat  lb 

Karte  des  Eisenbahnverkehrs 

Gruppe  I 

F 

Karte  des  feindlichen  Agenteneinsatzes 

Gruppe  I 

Kartenbild  der  Feindlage  (map  of  estimate  of 
enemy  situation) 

Gruppe  I 

Karte  Referat  Ila  (map  derived  from  Subgroup  Ha’s 
daily  compilation  of  reports  affecting  the  daily 
situation  or  of  some  importance) 

Referat  Ila 

Kraefteverschiebungskarte 

Gruppe  I 

Vortragskarte 

Gruppe  I 
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C.  All  Documents  Exclusive  of  Maps 

Title 

Aufklaerungsforderungen  Ost 
Bandenlage 

Einzelausarbeitungen  (Russische  Kampfweise) 
(pamphlets  on  special  subjects  [Russian 
battle  strategy]) 

Einzelnachrichten  des  Ic-Dienstes  Ost 

Feindbeurteilung  im  Grossen 

Feindlagebericht  Ost 

Kampfwertfeststellung 

Kraefteberechnung 

Kraeftegegenueberstellung 

Kraeftegegenueberstellung 

Kurzauswertungen 

Kurze  Beurteilung  der  Feindlage 

Monatsbericht 

Uebersetzungen  (translated  enemy  documents) 
Uebersicht  ueber  die  hoeheren  sowjetrussischen 
Fuehrer 

Uebersicht  ueber  die  sowjetrussischen 
Kommandobehoerde 
Uebersicht  ueber  die  sowjetrussischen 
T  ruppenverbaende 

Zusammenstellung  der  Frontaufklaerungsmeldungen 
(daily  compilation  of  reports  affecting  the  daily 
situation  or  of  some  importance) 


Origin 

Gruppe  I 
Referat  lb 


Referat  He 
Referat  lie 
Gruppe  I 
Gruppe  I 
Gruppe  I 
Referat  lie 
Gruppe  I 
Referat  lie 
Referat  lie 
Gruppe  I 
Referat  lib 
Gruppe  III 

Referat  lie 

Referat  lie 

Referat  lie 


Referat  Ha 
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PART  5 


The  Work  of  an  Army  Group  G-2 

A.  Introduction 

The  specific  task  of  the  G-2  and  his  position  within  the  staff  of  an 
army  group  determined  his  working  procedure  and  his  methods.  It  is  obvious 
that  working  methods  of  the  G-2  sections  in  the  various  army  groups 
were  not  uniform  because  of  such  variable  factors  as  standard  procedures 
laid  down  by  the  army  group  chief  of  staff,  the  personal  habits  of  the 
G-2,  and  the  tactical  situation  (war  of  movement,  static  situation,  etc.). 

The  work  of  the  G-2  of  an  army  group  includes  so  many  different  fields 
that  concentration  on  certain  subjects,  according  to  the  tactical  situation 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  qualifications  of  the  staff  members  cooperating 
with  G-2,  became  necessary.  In  any  case,  the  most  important  task  of  G- 
2  was  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  (situation  map) 
and  the  indication  of  enemy  intentions.  This  picture  can  be  gained  only 
through  evaluation  of  the  information  collected  by  all  intelligence  agencies; 
and  only  through  comparison  and  supplementing  of  all  kinds  of  information, 
like  fitting  the  pieces  of  a  complicated  mosaic,  can  the  necessary  accuracy 
be  achieved. 

The  close  cooperation  with  the  group  of  staff  officers  called  Section 
I  was  indispensable  for  the  G-2,  even  in  a  fast-moving  situation  when 
the  staff  was  split  up.  The  members  of  Section  I  held  a  meeting  with 
G-2  every  morning  and  evening,  during  which  they  reported  the  most 
important  and  recent  information  obtained.  This  included  information 
gained  through  air  reconnaissance,  ground  reconnaissance,  interrogation 
of  prisoners  of  war,  signal  reconnaissance,  and  Frontaufklaerung. 

This  information  was  evaluated  by  the  G-2  and  produced  the  basic  facts 
for  the  preparation  of  the  situation  map  (see  Appendix  A  to  Part  5)  as 
well  as  the  daily  estimate  of  the  situation,  which  was  reported  to  G-3, 
the  chief  of  the  army  group  staff,  and  the  commanding  general  of  the 
army  group.  This  information  also  provided  the  necessary  facts  for  further 
missions  for  the  intelligence  agencies.  These  missions  were  often  influenced 
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by  special  requests  made  by  the  chief  of  staff.  The  missions  were  transmitted 
through  the  staff  members  concerned  to  the  commanders  of  the  various 
agencies,  but  in  cases  of  very  important  missions  or  information  to  be 
obtained,  which  played  a  part  in  the  forming  of  an  estimate  of  the  situation, 
the  G-2  called  a  meeting  of  the  commanders  concerned,  such  as  the 
Frontaufklaerung  commander  and  A-2.  A  short  telephone  conversation  with 
the  G-2s  of  the  armies  and  adjacent  army  groups  was  held  daily.  Close 
cooperation  with  army  group  G-3  was  also  necessary  in  drawing  plans 
for  additional  missions,  so  that  information  on  the  enemy  and  terrain  for 
operations  intended  within  the  army  group  sector  could  be  obtained. 

The  following  points  were  important  in  the  evaluation  of  information 
by  army  group  G-2: 

1.  Confirmed  information  obtained  from  different  intelligence  sources. 

2.  Reliability  of  the  various  sources,  based  on  previous  experiences. 

3.  Probability  of  the  correctness  of  the  picture  of  the  enemy  situation, 
based  on  tactical  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  enemy  combat  methods. 

4.  Personal  experience  and  natural  aptitude  of  the  G-2. 

The  daily  reports  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost  were  the  results  of  the 
processes  outlined  above.  They  were  presented  in  the  form  of  morning, 
evening,  and  daily  reports.  (See  Appendix  C  to  Part  5.)  In  exceptional 
cases,  intermediate  or  immediate  reports  were  sent  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere 
Ost  or  to  any  other  interested  organization,  such  as  adjacent  units,  air 
force,  and  so  forth. 

In  case  of  lengthy  operational  preparations  by  the  enemy,  G-2  of  Army 
Group  "Center”  introduced  an  intelligence  sheet  (Erkenntnishandtuch).  This 
made  possible  a  schematic  comparison  of  information  obtained  through 
various  agencies,  concerning  certain  sectors  and  certain  expected  intentions 
of  the  enemy.  Each  column  of  the  sheet  was  prepared  separately  by  different 
officers  of  Section  I,  and  the  comparison  of  notations  on  the  sheet 
horizontally  showed  the  number  of  confirming  or  denying  reports  on  each 
topic.  (See  Appendix  C  to  Part  5.) 

B.  Employment  and  Missions  of  the  Intelligence  Agencies 

SIGNAL  RECONNAISSANCE 

A  signal  reconnaissance  regiment  (Nachrichtenaufklaerungsregiment) 
was  attached  to  army  group.  The  personnel  of  this  regiment  were 
subordinate  to  the  army  group  signal  officer  as  far  as  disciplinary  action 
was  concerned,  but  were  tactically  and  administratively  under  the  command 
of  OKH.  Experience  proved  that  results  obtained  through  this  intelligence 
agency  were  95  to  100  percent  accurate  in  the  strategic  sphere  (radio 
reconnaissance);  in  the  tactical  sphere,  however,  and  especially  whenever 
wire  reconnaissance  was  employed,  accuracy  decreased  because  of  small- 
scale  deception  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  A  detailed  report  on 
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the  methods  employed  by  this  unit  requires  considerable  technical  knowledge 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  up  here. 

A  signal  reconnaissance  liaison  officer  (Verbindungsoffizier  Komman- 
deur  der  Nachrichtenaufklaerung  V.O.  KoNa)  was  attached  to  the  G-2 
section.  This  liaison  officer  kept  a  situation  map  of  the  enemy  which 
contained  the  results  of  signal  reconnaissance  and  transmitted  the  missions 
requested  by  G-2  and  the  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  to  the  commander 
of  the  signal  reconnaissance  regiment. 

G-2  made  suggestions  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  signal 
reconnaissance  regiment  concerning  the  employment  of  the  unit  and  saw 
to  it  that  radio  and  other  stations  were  moved  to  proper  locations  to  prevent 
possible  destruction  or  capture  of  the  equipment  by  the  enemy.  Signal 
reconnaissance  stations  were  therefore  moved  out  of  locations  which  were 
recognized  as  possible  enemy  targets  or  prospective  operational  areas. 

During  Russian  breakthrough  attacks  covering  large  fronts  and  the 
consequent  breaching  of  the  German  lines,  such  as  in  the  Lemberg  and 
the  Baranov  offensives,  signal  reconnaissance  was  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  correct  information  on  enemy  movements  and  deployment. 
Despite  strictest  orders  of  the  Red  Army  High  Command  with  regard 
to  radio  discipline,  radio  silence,  and  changes  of  authenticator  and  wave 
lengths,  signal  reconnaissance  was  successful  in  securing  information,  even 
if  this  was  negative;  for  example,  radio  silence  of  certain  mobile  units 
or  in  certain  areas  could  be  interpreted  as  new  large-scale  operations  of 
the  enemy  or  a  new  deployment  of  his  troops.  In  this  connection,  peculiarities 
of  enemy  signal  personnel  and  signal  procedure  had  to  be  observed 
carefully — the  3d  Guards  Armored  Army  always  maintained  good  radio 
discipline,  and  after  operations  radio  silence  of  this  unit  was  not  noticeable; 
the  4th  Guards  Armored  Army,  however,  maintained  poor  radio  discipline, 
and  radio  silence  of  this  unit  was  conspicuous.  A  good  example  of  a  deception 
maneuver  on  a  large  scale  was  the  transfer  of  the  4th  Guards  Armored 
Army  from  the  Bunzlau  sector  to  Maehrisch-Ostrau.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  army  left  its  radio  station  for  training  purposes  near  Bunzlau  while 
the  troops  moved  in  the  direction  of  Maehrisch-Ostrau.  Only  after  the 
army  had  been  committed  in  its  new  sector  and  after  three  days  of  radio 
silence  did  the  radio  stations  begin  the  transmission  of  operational  messages. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  the  radio  stations  had  been  transferred  only 
shortly  before  the  employment  of  the  army  in  the  new  sector.  It  has  never 
been  quite  clear  whether  the  procedure  of  the  4th  Guards  Armored  Army 
in  this  case  was  an  intentional  deception. 

Of  special  importance  to  G-2  was  signal  reconnaissance  information  on 
unidentified  higher  echelon  headquarters,  which  usually  indicated  the 
presence  of  independent  corps  of  armies.  Before  the  Baranov  offensive, 
three  headquarters  were  detected,  but  at  that  time  the  identification  of 
these  units  was  not  possible.  G-2  recorded  these  units  as  mobile  corps 
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or  infantry  armies,  and  only  afterwards  were  they  identified  as  three  infantry 
armies  (12th,  21st,  and  59th). 

Intercepted  and  decoded  contents  of  messages,  including  those  transmitted 
by  secondary  stations,  often  revealed  highly  important  facts.  When  the 
lower  echelon  headquarters  of  the  armored  force  administration  of  the 
1st  Ukrainian  Front  were  transferred,  intercepted  radio  messages  of  these 
headquarters  led  to  conclusions  concerning  the  supply  of  tanks,  supply 
for  armored  vehicles,  and  so  on,  which  later  proved  to  be  accurate.  Another 
example  is  a  message  from  a  lower  administrative  unit  intercepted  by 
German  signal  reconnaissance,  which  referred  to  the  punishment  of  certain 
drivers  of  the  2d  Guards  Armored  Army;  the  station  transmitting  this 
message  was  located  about  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Warsaw.  This  was 
the  only  information  which  indicated  the  presence  of  the  2d  Guards  Armored 
Army  near  the  Magnuscew  bridgehead.  It  was  found  later  that  this  army, 
which  was  committed  as  had  been  expected,  had  been  well  camouflaged 
in  an  assembly  area  for  a  long  time. 

The  rapid  transmission  of  information  obtained  through  signal 
reconnaissance  was  of  great  importance  and  was  usually  assured  through 
simultaneous  employment  of  wire  and  radio. 

Wire  intercept  patrols  brought  information  mostly  of  a  tactical  nature 
which,  however,  formed  a  good  basis  for  proper  evaluation  of  intelligence 
at  higher  headquarters.  Information  obtained  through  wire  intercept  often 
referred  to  the  commitment  of  new  units,  time  of  attacks,  construction 
of  fortifications,  enemy  morale,  and  so  forth. 

AIR  RECONNAISSANCE 

An  air  force  intelligence  officer  (Ic/Luftwaffe)  was  attached  to  army 
group  G-2.  This  officer  was  in  charge  of  a  section  which  consisted  of  one 
captain  (the  officer  in  charge),  one  or  two  lieutenants  (assistants),  two 
or  three  telephone  operators,  two  or  three  draftsmen,  and  two  clerks. 

The  A-2  cooperated  closely  with  the  air  liaison  officer  (Fliegerverbin- 
dungsoffizier — FliVO)  and  was  the  superior  of  the  latter. 

The  air  force  intelligence  officer  transmitted  the  requests  for  missions 
to  the  proper  air  force  or  air  force  corps,  made  arrangements  for  obtaining 
special  aerial  photos  and  mosaics  (e.g.,  for  artillery  reconnaissance  or  terrain 
intelligence).  He  therefore  cooperated  closely  with  the  A-2  of  the  air  force 
or  the  air  force  corps,  with  close-range  and  long-range  reconnaissance  flight 
personnel,  with  photo  interpreter  teams  at  army  level,  and  often  with 
certain  air  observers. 

The  air  force  intelligence  officer  reported  on  the  following  phases  of 
air  reconnaissance  during  the  morning  and  evening  G-2  meetings: 

1.  Close-range  reconnaissance  (visual,  photo) — motorized  and  other 
movements  in  front  of  the  army  group  sector,  including  enemy  main 
efforts  shown  by  concentration  and  direction  of  moving  bodies,  fires, 
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and  visible  tracks  left  by  tanks  or  other  vehicles;  artillery  positions 
(occupied  and  unoccupied  positions,  dummy  positions);  special 
conditions,  such  as  tank  concentrations,  occupied  or  unoccupied  tank 
emplacements,  dummy  tanks,  ammunition  dumps,  road  construction 
near  the  front  lines,  conspicuous  entrenchments,  extension  of  trenches 
close  to  German  lines  to  be  used  as  a  line  of  departure,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Long-range  reconnaissance  (night,  photo) — motorized  and  other 
movements  on  a  large  scale;  rail  movements  and  troop  concentrations 
near  stations  and  along  the  line;  condition  of  bridges,  reconstruction 
of  strategic  highways  and  railroads. 

Also,  the  air  force  intelligence  section  was  required  to  maintain  a  bevy 
of  situation  maps.  It  maintained  overlays  showing  the  results  of  day  and 
night  reconnaissance  (close-range  and  long-range).  It  kept  a  railroad  map 
showing  information  collected  during  the  past  few  days,  a  bridge  map, 
and  a  road  map  which  also  showed  larger  strategic  movements  and  their 
probable  destinations  and  assembly  areas.  It  also  kept  an  artillery  map 
showing,  in  particular,  the  increase  and  decrease  in  occupied  positions  and 
work  on  new  artillery  positions,  as  well  as  one  based  exclusively  on 
information  obtained  from  the  artillery  (sound  and  flash  ranging  units, 
for  example)  through  cooperation  with  the  artillery  staff  officer 
(Stabsoffizier  der  Artillerie — Stoart).  Differences  between  the  two  artillery 
maps  indicated  attempts  by  the  enemy  to  camouflage  his  artillery 
employment  or  to  use  deception. 

The  employment  of  air  reconnaissance  had  to  be  supervised  by  the  G- 
2.  The  shortage  of  fuel  and  the  lack  of  available  aircraft  required  special 
consideration.  Requests  for  air  reconnaissance  had  to  be  submitted  in  written 
form  on  the  day  before  the  mission.  Efficient  cooperation  was  possible 
only  if  the  air  force  intelligence  officer  was  trained  and  educated  in  such 
a  way  that  he  felt  like  an  infantryman  at  heart. 

The  army  group  G-2  needed  skill  and  experience  to  evaluate  information 
obtained  through  air  reconnaissance  transmitted  to  him  by  the  air  force 
intelligence  officer.  It  was  necessary  to  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtained  from  other  reconnaissance  agencies.  It  occurred  frequently  that 
a  personal  interview  with  the  air  observers  or  photo  interpreter  became 
necessary,  since  unconsciously  prejudiced  air  force  personnel  failed  to 
transmit  objective  reports.  The  opinion  of  the  German  air  force  as  to 
whether  certain  movements  by  road  or  by  rail  indicated  an  approach  or 
a  transfer  of  enemy  troops,  and  especially  their  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  units  involved,  were  definitely  not  always  acceptable  by  the  army 
group  G-2.  He  had  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and  was  therefore  often 
compelled  to  go  into  the  details  of  air  reconnaissance  procedure. 
Furthermore,  climatic  conditions,  density  of  reconnaissance,  and  the  enemy 
air  situation  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  evaluate  properly 
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the  results  of  aerial  reconnaissance,  which  were  often  rather  lean  because 
of  these  conditions.  It  often  seemed  advisable  to  have  certain  aerial  photos 
interpreted  by  more  than  one  photo  interpreter  team,  without  apprising 
the  various  teams  of  this  fact. 

The  air  force  intelligence  officer  reported  on  employment  of  the  enemy 
air  forces  (strength,  location,  types)  according  to  information  received  from 
the  air  force.  For  this  purpose,  he  kept  maps  on  the  organization  of  the 
enemy  air  forces,  on  the  number  and  types  of  aircraft  on  airfields  and 
the  enlargement  of  airfields,  and  on  enemy  antiaircraft  measures  (indicating 
possible  assembly  areas  and  routes  of  approach),  including  both  antiaircraft 
artillery  concentrations  and  fighter  plane  concentrations. 

INTERROGATION  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
AND  CAPTURED  DOCUMENTS 

Information  obtained  from  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  G-2  in  gaining  a  picture  of  the  enemy  situation 
and  operational  intentions.  However,  conscientious,  critical,  and 
comparative  work  was  possible  only  with  the  help  of  files  of  information 
collected  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  assistance  of  the  unit  intelligence 
officer  was  indispensable  for  the  interrogators,  since  they  had  to  receive 
briefs  (Hinweise  fuer  die  Gefangenenvernehmung)  on  the  most  important 
elements  of  information  to  be  gained  from  the  prisoner;  these  included 
the  prisoner’s  unit,  the  employment  of  his  unit,  and  special  indications 
of  enemy  intentions.  According  to  a  standing  procedure,  the  results  of 
the  interrogations  were  transmitted  by  teletype  to  army  group  in  the  form 
of  excerpts  included  in  the  daily  report.  At  army  group  headquarters  these 
interrogation  reports  were  checked  with  the  help  of  the  files  of  the  G- 
2  Section,  evaluated,  and  excerpts  were  transmitted  to  the  staff  members 
concerned.  It  proved  useful  to  brief  the  army  G-2s  daily,  which  could  be 
done  easily  during  the  daily  telephone  conversation  between  army  group 
G-2  and  the  army  G-2s.  Conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  interrogations 
and  their  reliability  properly  appraised  only  after  a  conference  with  the 
head  of  the  G-2  filing  section.  Experience  in  interrogation  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mentality  of  the  Soviet  soldier  was  important  both  for 
the  interrogation  itself  and  for  the  evaluation  of  the  information  obtained. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  had  held  positions  of  importance  and  those  who 
were  specialists  in  certain  fields  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
organizations  which  dealt  with  matters  such  as  the  air  force,  artillery,  armor, 
economics,  and  political  conditions.  Whenever  prisoners  were  interrogated 
by  nonmilitary  organizations,  one  had  to  fear  that  unconfirmed  and 
unreliable  reports  would  find  their  way  through  special  channels  (e.g.,  SD, 
Foreign  Office,  Economic  Office)  to  the  Fuehrer’s  headquarters  and  would 
then  be  used  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  the  G-2  service.  Nonmilitary 
organizations  habitually  requested  all  interrogation  reports;  it  proved 
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dangerous  to  comply  with  this  request  since  these  organizations  tried  to 
pick  out  only  those  points  which  seemed  suitable  to  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  among  a  great  number  of  interrogation  reports,  statements  can  be 
found  which  fit  into  the  picture  of  any  preconceived  line  of  thought,  and 
this  procedure  will  therefore  jeopardize  the  required  objectivity.  For  this 
reason,  interrogation  reports  were  disseminated  only  after  having  been 
evaluated  by  military  G-2  personnel  and,  whenever  possible,  only  in  the 
form  of  excerpts;  thus  prisoners’  statements  could  be  carefully  checked 
with  regard  to  reliability  and  through  comparison  with  results  of  other 
intelligence  agencies.  Furthermore,  deceptive  maneuvers  of  the  enemy,  such 
as  fake  unit  identifications  or  concealment  of  operational  intentions  could 
be  detected  only  with  the  help  of  the  order  of  battle  files,  which  revealed 
the  history  of  the  enemy  unit,  its  previous  employment,  and  so  on. 

All  captured  documents  of  importance  were  evaluated  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  method  used  with  prisoner  information.  The  bureaucratic  and 
conscientious  way  of  the  Soviets  helped  to  make  these  documents  excellent 
confirmations  of  intelligence  collected  through  other  agencies,  especially 
on  subjects  such  as  strength  of  enemy  units,  their  armament,  and  their 
organization.  The  artillery  commander  of  the  3d  Guards  Armored  Army, 
killed  during  the  Baranov  offensive,  carried  with  him  the  complete  tables 
of  equipment  of  his  army;  this  document  gave  many  clues  on  organization, 
supply,  and  also  on  the  production  of  weapons  and  armor.  Captured 
instructions  on  signal  discipline  in  the  Red  Army  enabled  the  German 
G-2  service  to  draw  certain  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  enemy  knowledge 
of  German  signal  reconnaissance  procedure  and  activities.  Evaluation  of 
newspapers  produced  interesting  results  insofar  as  certain  propagandists 
tendencies  in  the  Red  Army  permitted  one  to  draw  conclusions  on  possible 
operational  intentions.  The  activity  of  the  interpreter  section  attached  to 
G-2  of  army  group  is  described  in  Appendix  D  to  Part  5. 

Both  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  and  the  handling  of  captured 
documents  could  be  done  successfully  only  by  people  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Soviet  methods  and  of  Soviet  mentality;  deception  could  be 
detected  only  by  men  with  great  experience  in  this  line,  since  certain  features 
are  characteristic  of  the  Russian  mentality,  such  as  his  susceptibility  to 
leading  questions  and  the  Russian  habit,  caused  by  Soviet  education,  of 
wanting  to  please  the  interrogator.  For  instance,  one  day  before  the  offensive 
at  Perekop  (Crimea),  a  printed  map,  1:5000,  showing  the  German  positions 
was  found  on  the  body  of  a  Russian  sergeant.  This  proved  that  the  enemy 
had  planned  a  large-scale  offensive,  since  a  map  of  such  large  scale  had 
been  printed,  including  much  information  gained  from  air  reconnaissance, 
and  since  it  had  been  issued  to  an  infantry  sergeant.  The  capture  of  this 
map  proved  that  an  attack  was  imminent,  since  Red  Army  security 
regulations  allow  the  issue  of  operational  maps  only  very  shortly  before 
an  operation. 
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GROUND  RECONNAISSANCE 

Proper  organization  of  ground  reconnaissance  by  forming  a  solid  screen 
of  artillery  and  infantry  observation  posts,  of  constant  patrolling,  especially 
through  combat  patrols,  and  of  larger  reconnaissance  operation  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  collection  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  information,  without 
which  the  work  of  an  army  or  army  group  G-2  is  impossible.  A  great 
amount  of  information  will  yield  only  a  few  facts  of  consequence  beyond 
tactical  scope.  Efficient  observation  of  the  combat  area  by  the  line  units, 
using  all  the  technical  means  available,  becomes  a  matter  of  course; 
nevertheless,  it  proved  valuable  for  the  army  group  G-2  to  call  the  attention 
of  army  G-2s  to  certain  points  and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  main 
reconnaissance  effort  by  supplying  the  units  with  special  equipment.  A 
typical  example  of  such  procedure  was  the  installation  of  long-range  photo 
and  observation  equipment  on  Mount  Zobten.  The  installation  and  operation 
of  this  equipment,  which  made  the  observation  of  the  surrounded  fortress 
city  of  Breslau  possible,  was  ordered  by  G-2  of  the  army  group,  in  cooperation 
with  the  artillery  staff  officer  and  the  antiaircraft  liaison  officer.  Troop 
movements  on  the  Reichsautobahn  and  construction  of  positions  could 
be  clearly  observed. 

Reconnaissance  operations  on  a  large  scale  and  appropriation  of  means 
for  these  operations  were  usually  proposed  to  the  army  group  chief  of 
staff  by  army  group  G-2.  The  information  gained  through  ground 
reconnaissance  and  collected  at  army  was  transmitted  by  teletype  to  army 
group,  where  it  wras  handled  by  the  0-3  (Dritter  Ordonnanzoffizier).  The 
results  of  ground  reconnaissance  were  compiled  into  an  estimate  of  the 
enemy  situation.  This  estimate  contained  information  concerning  the  activity 
of  enemy  artillery  and  heavy  infantry  weapons,  construction  of  positions, 
troop  movements  close  to  the  front  lines,  and  enemy  materiel.  (Appendix 
F  to  Part  5  gives  a  list  of  indications  of  offensive  and  defensive  intentions 
of  the  enemy.) 

Whenever  large-scale  operations  either  by  the  enemy  or  friendly  troops 
were  expected,  a  visit  of  army  group  G-2  to  the  front-line  units  was  advisable, 
during  which  he  could  have  conferences  with  division  and  regimental 
intelligence  personnel  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  terrain  and  with 
enemy  preparations  through  personal  observation.  The  experienced  army 
group  G-2  used  these  trips  to  make  certain  suggestions  to  lower  echelon 
intelligence  officers  and  to  personnel  in  observation  posts  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  in  a  position  to  find  out  about  the  personalities  and  techniques 
of  men  working  in  lower  echelon  intelligence  sections.  Thus  army  group 
G-2  learned  which  of  the  G-2s  and  S-2s  were  overly  timorous  and  which 
were  too  trusting.  The  lack  of  ammunition  reserves  and  materiel  often 
induced  the  line  unit  commanders  to  exaggerate  their  reports  on  enemy 
activities  in  order  to  obtain  larger  quantities  of  these  precious  items;  personal 
inspection  by  the  army  group  G-2  also  helped  him  to  understand  these 
conditions. 
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Ground  reconnaissance  produced  tactically  important  information  useful 
for  lower  units.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  strategic  intelligence  could  also 
be  obtained  through  careful  comparison  of  enemy  activities  on  a  wide  front. 
Keeping  an  overlay  on  enemy  patrol  activity  over  a  period  of  many  days 
might  show  clearly  the  main  effort  of  a  prospective  enemy  operation.  This 
procedure  made  it  possible  to  detect  any  change  of  plans  of  the  enemy 
with  regard  to  location  of  the  main  effort,  which  was  frequently  the  case 
during  the  preparations  for  large-scale  offensives,  which  sometimes  took 
up  to  three  months.  It  was  not  clear,  for  instance,  whether  the  enemy 
would  make  his  main  effort  to  the  west  or  to  the  north-northwest  when 
breaking  out  of  the  Baranov  bridgehead,  since  the  arclike  deployment  of 
his  artillery  did  not  give  any  definite  indication;  the  overlay  on  enemy 
patrol  activity,  however,  clearly  showed  the  prospective  enemy  main  effort 
to  be  in  a  westward  direction.  This  later  proved  to  be  accurate. 

It  deserves  special  mention  that  agencies  engaged  in  ground 
reconnaissance  must  be  on  their  guard  against  attempts  at  deception  by 
the  enemy,  especially  since  Red  Army  troops  were  well-trained  and 
maintained  high  discipline  in  camouflage,  using  many  kinds  of  expedients 
to  deceive  their  opponents.  The  approach  of  attacking  infantry,  artillery 
or  armor  usually  took  place  over  extremely  long  routes  and,  disregarding 
fatigue  of  the  men,  was  initiated  only  at  the  last  moment.  Camouflage 
discipline  in  assembly  areas  was  excellent  and  was  enforced  by  most  drastic 
means.  Whenever  villages  or  woods  were  used  for  assembly  areas,  the 
men  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  houses  or  the  wooded  areas  during 
the  day,  and  often  units  were  left  immobile  for  days  without  even  receiving 
supplies.  Despite  these  cunning  attempts  at  concealing  intentions,  it  was 
possible  in  most  cases  to  predict  enemy  attacks  to  the  day  and  hour  merely 
by  proper  comparison  of  results  obtained  from  various  intelligence  sources. 

In  the  evaluation  of  ground  reconnaissance  information,  the  terrain,  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  season,  and  the  weather  had  to  be  considered.  It 
was  of  importance  to  G-2  to  know  what  the  visibility  conditions  in  the 
different  sectors  were,  and  to  what  extent  terrain  and  weather  affected 
the  proper  execution  of  ground  reconnaissance.  Map  studies  and  personal 
contact  between  G-2  and  G-3  and  between  the  0-3  and  his  colleagues 
in  lower  echelons  was  therefore  indispensable.  The  ability  of  the  unit  used 
for  ground  reconnaissance  missions  was  also  of  consequence;  veteran  units 
of  the  eastern  campaigns  were  obviously  more  reliable  in  their  reports 
than  new  organizations  or  organizations  which  had  been  transferred  from 
other  combat  zones. 


FRONTAUFKLAERUNG 

Frontaufklaerungskommandos  I,  II,  and  III,  which  performed  this  type 
of  reconnaissance,  were  attached  to  army  group  G-2.  Kommando  I  was 
charged  with  the  collection  of  military  information  through  agents,  by 
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parachuting  them  behind  enemy  lines  or  by  infiltrating  them  through  the 
front  lines. 

Kommando  II  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  military  sabotage  and 
the  undermining  of  enemy  morale,  in  cooperation  with  non-German,  anti- 
Soviet  resistance  movements  and  with  military  reconnaissance  and  combat 
patrols  (Militaerisches  Streifkorps).  (The  latter  was  a  unit  of  infantry 
volunteers  to  supplement  the  activities  of  Frontaufklaerungskommando  II, 
when  this  was  taken  over  by  the  SS.) 

Kommando  III  was  charged  with  the  detection  and  arrest  of  enemy  agents 
within  the  German  combat  zone,  and  with  the  collection  of  information 
on  the  enemy  intelligence  service,  its  organization,  its  employment,  and 
its  missions. 

Training  and  selection  of  personnel  and  procurement  of  the  necessary 
equipment  were  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  commander  of  the 
Frontaufklaerung  organization. 

Frontaufklaerungskommandos  I  and  II  usually  worked  within  a  strategic 
sphere,  from  about  fifteen  to  sixty  miles  behind  the  enemy  front  lines, 
while  a  fifteen-mile  zone  behind  the  enemy  main  line  of  resistance  was 
covered  by  the  Frontaufklaerung  units  of  the  armies.  Kommando  III  usually 
covered  the  zone  from  the  army  rear  area  to  the  army  group  rear  area. 

G-2  usually  held  meetings  with  the  commanders  of  the  Frontaufklae¬ 
rungskommandos  twice  a  week,  and  on  these  occasions  he  discussed  with 
them  the  enemy  situation  and  ordered  the  necessary  missions,  depending 
on  the  means  available.  Thus,  G-2  decided  on  the  employment  of  the  units 
and,  according  to  their  missions,  he  provided  them  with  the  required  food, 
money,  gasoline,  and  other  equipment,  assisted  by  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  secret  funds.  In  case  airplanes  were  necessary  for  a  mission, 
arrangements  were  made  through  the  air  force  intelligence  officer.  The 
Abwehr  officer  acted  as  administrative  officer  for  the  detachments,  since 
all  matters  concerning  Frontaufklaerung  required  secrecy,  and  the  Abwehr 
officer  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  Kommando  III. 

Results  of  these  activities  were  continuously  transmitted  to  G-2.  Special 
reports  on  activities  and  results  as  well  as  statistical  charts  were  presented 
every  two  or  four  weeks. 

The  G-2  section  at  army  group  kept  the  following  maps  based  on 
information  gained  by  the  detachments: 

For  Kommando  I:  a  map  showing  the  employment  of  agents  and 
Kampfaufklaerungstrupps  and  a  map  showing  the  results  of  their  activities. 

For  Kommando  II:  a  map  showing  the  employment  of  agents  and 
Kampfaufklaerungstrupps  according  to  missions,  with  the  results  they 
obtained  and  a  map  showing  anti-Soviet  resistance  movements. 

For  Kommando  III:  a  map  showing  the  employment  of  friendly  agents 
and  a  map  showing  the  employment  of  enemy  agents,  their  location  and 
their  missions. 
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The  lack  of  appropriate  means  and  suitable  persons  (unreliability  of 
non-German  agents  and  the  growing  risk  involved),  which  grew  more 
serious  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  decreased  the  results  obtained  by 
Frontaufklaerungskommando  I,  while  Kommando  III  continued  on  the  same 
level  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  work  of  Kommando  II  did  not  prove 
efficient,  since  the  RSHA  refused  to  realize  that  collaboration  with  anti- 
Soviet  groups  was  indispensable  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
kind  of  work  and  could  be  achieved  only  through  certain  political 
compromises.  The  activities  of  the  Ukrainian  Resistance  Army  and  the 
Ukrainian  National  Revolutionary  Army  and  affiliated  underground 
movements  which  operated  behind  Soviet  lines,  and  to  some  extent  also 
the  Polish  National  Army,  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection.  An 
additional  reason  for  the  mediocre  accomplishments  of  Kommando  II  was 
the  lack  of  cooperation  given  by  military  personnel,  which  was  based  on 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  connected  with  its  affairs  and  on  the  lack  of  orientation 
on  this  subject  in  military  circles.  The  Soviet  counterpart  of  Kommando 
II  was  the  military  partisan  movement  under  Marshal  Voroshilov,  which 
was  extremely  successful  in  its  activities. 

It  was  necessary  for  army  group  G-2  himself  to  have  direct  influence 
on  Frontaufklaerung  through  Kommandos  I  and  III,  while  Kommando 
II  could  be  used  as  soon  as  certain  G-2  information  pointed  to  a  suitable 
target.  A  larger  organization  similar  to  Kommando  II  used  for  military 
purposes  and  exclusively  under  the  command  of  army  group  G-2  would 
have  been  of  extraordinary  help  to  the  military  leaders.  It  was  intended 
to  use  Kommando  II  to  destroy  the  enemy  bridges  built  across  the  Vistula 
at  the  Baranov  bridgehead,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  supply  of  the  Red 
Army  in  that  area  and  to  delay  the  enemy  in  his  preparations  for  the 
offensive.  This  plan  did  not  materialize  since  it  took  too  long  to  convince 
the  commanding  general  of  the  necessity  of  this  operation,  since  the  German 
air  force  and  navy  had  to  be  coordinated  in  this  plan,  and  since  intelligence 
personnel  of  the  other  parts  of  the  German  armed  forces  had  to  be  oriented 
on  this  subject.  When,  after  this  delay,  the  equipment  for  this  undertaking 
finally  arrived  at  the  Vistula,  the  river  was  impassable  because  of  floating 
ice,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  had  been  missed. 

The  evaluation  of  information  from  Kommandos  I  and  III  required  special 
skill  and  experience.  It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  army  group  G-2 
to  evaluate  reports  from  agents,  since  these  men  could  not  be  judged  with 
regard  to  their  reliability,  their  qualifications,  and  the  objectivity  of  their 
viewpoint.  The  evaluation  of  information  from  these  sources  was  left  to 
the  detachment  commanders.  This  made  it  necessary,  of  course,  to  have 
officers  with  the  proper  qualifications  in  charge  of  the  units.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  G-2  had  to  know  these  officers  very  well.  G-2  had  to  be  careful 
not  to  express  his  opinions  on  the  enemy  situation  too  openly  and  too 
frequently,  since  the  Frontaufklaerung  unit  commanders  were  liable  to  be 
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influenced  by  the  G-2’s  estimate  of  the  situation.  Commanders  who  were 
very  eager  were  sometimes  inclined  to  alter  messages  so  that  they  would 
fit  the  picture;  these  cases,  however,  were  exceptional. 

C.  Other  Duties  of  the  Army  Group  G-2 

In  performing  his  other  duties,  the  army  group  G-2  was  given  direct 
assistance  from  the  army  group  Abwehr  officer,  Frontaufklaerungskom- 
mando  III,  the  secret  field  police,  and  field  post  censorship  offices. 

The  Abwehr  officer  was  in  charge  of  counterintelligence  (passive  Abwehr) 
for  all  army  group  headquarters  units;  this  included  the  safeguarding  of 
classified  material.  His  principal  work  consisted  of  preventive  security.  He 
supervised  the  work  of  the  Abwehr  officers  at  armies,  corps,  and  so  forth, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  proper  execution  of  security  regulations;  he 
also  informed  headquarters  and  units  of  the  latest  experiences  in  this  field 
and  promoted  so-called  Abwehr  drills  (Abwehruebungen).  He  acted  as 
adviser  to  the  G-2  on  secret  field  police  matters  and  took  administrative 
charge  of  the  Frontaufklaerungskommandos.  He  received  instructions 
concerning  Abwehr  from  OKH/General  z.b.V./Gruppe  Abwehr,  and 
informed  army  group  G-2  of  all  Abwehr  matters  in  a  monthly  report  or 
special  reports. 

The  Abwehr  officer  was  responsible  for  security  within  army 
headquarters;  for  this  purpose,  a  special  detachment  of  the  secret  field 
police  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  Whenever  orders  were  issued  by  the 
headquarters  commandant  regarding  security  precautions  at  headquarters, 
the  Abwehr  officer  was  responsible  for  security  matters  contained  in  these 
orders,  such  as  the  issue  of  passes  or  the  checking  of  the  guard  personnel. 
He  checked  the  reliability  of  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  working  in 
headquarters  on  the  basis  of  their  records,  which  he  requested  from  the 
police  authorities.  He  cooperated  closely  with  certain  sections  of  the  SD, 
the  SS,  and  the  police  in  order  to  be  well  versed  in  all  fields  of 
counterintelligence. 

The  Abwehr  officer  maintained  close  liaison  with  Frontaufklaerungs- 
kommando  III  in  order  to  be  well  informed  about  counterintelligence 
conditions,  especially  as  far  as  the  non-German  population  was  concerned. 
The  net  of  agents  produced  a  clear  picture  of  the  morale  and  attitude 
of  the  population  within  the  sector  of  the  army  group  and  reported  on 
all  activities  of  the  enemy  intelligence  service,  on  resistance  movements 
and  other  illegal  groups,  and  on  guerrilla  conditions. 

The  chief  of  the  secret  field  police  detachment  was  under  army  group 
G-2  as  far  as  the  employment  of  his  detachment  was  concerned;  in 
disciplinary  matters,  however,  he  was  personally  responsible  only  to  the 
chief  of  staff,  while  the  officials  and  enlisted  men  of  the  detachment  were 
subordinate  to  army  group  G-2  also  in  disciplinary  matters.  He  received 
instructions  from  the  chief  of  secret  field  police  in  the  OKH/General  z.b.V. 
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The  secret  field  police  detachment  in  the  army  group  usually  consisted 
of  two  or  three  secret  field  police  squads.  The  chief  of  the  secret  field 
police  detachment  at  army  group  also  had  a  command  function  over  secret 
field  police  units  attached  to  armies  in  police  matters  only,  although  they 
were  actually  subordinate  to  army  G-2. 

The  duties  of  the  secret  field  police  were  similar  to  those  of  the  criminal 
police  but  dealt  with  members  of  the  army.  Personnel  of  this  organization 
worked  either  in  uniform  or  in  civilian  clothes. 

The  secret  field  police  investigated  crimes  such  as  murder,  looting,  theft, 
fraud;  infractions  of  military  discipline  (desertion,  AWOL,  mutiny);  actions 
endangering  the  interests  of  the  German  armed  forces;  and  infractions 
of  other  articles  of  war.  All  political  crimes  and  infractions  as  well  as 
cases  of  participation  in  guerrilla  activities  were  passed  on  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  SD. 

The  secret  field  police  detachment  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  army  group 
G-2.  It  was  usually  employed  in  the  zone  extending  from  the  rear  area 
of  the  armies  to  the  rear  area  of  the  army  group.  According  to  principles 
learned  by  experience,  the  secret  field  police  were  employed  in  large  localities 
occupied  by  military  personnel,  at  traffic  centers,  on  railroad  trains,  and 
near  large  supply  depots.  Later  it  was  necessary  to  attach  smaller  subsections 
of  the  secret  field  police  to  the  organizations  charged  with  the  maintaining 
of  order,  such  as  the  office  of  the  General  der  Ordnungstruppen,  which 
included  the  army  patrol  service  (Heeresstreife),  the  military  police 
(Feldgendarmerie),  and  the  rear  area  military  police  (Feldjaegerkorps).  This 
was  done  so  that  criminal  investigation  could  be  carried  on  concurrently 
with  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  deployment  of  the  rather  small  number 
of  secret  field  police  had  to  be  planned  in  advance  by  G-2,  taking  into 
consideration  expected  enemy  operations  and  intended  concentrations  of 
German  troops,  such  as  was  the  case  in  large-scale  troop  movements  and 
operational  deployments  in  assembly  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much 
moving  of  secret  field  police  personnel  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results, 
since  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  terrain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
operations  was  important  for  these  men. 

The  Abwehr  officer  was  oriented  by  the  secret  field  police  on  conditions 
within  his  own  unit.  The  missions  of  the  secret  field  police,  therefore, 
were  greatly  influenced  by  the  requests  of  the  Abwehr  officer,  and  his 
cooperation  with  the  chief  of  the  secret  field  police  detachment  was  so 
close  that  their  offices  were  usually  in  the  same  area. 

Censorship  offices  (Feldpostpruefstellen)  were  attached  to  each  army, 
but  actually  were  an  agency  working  for  the  army  group  G-2.  They  checked 
the  mail  of  all  army  group  headquarters  personnel  and  of  all  units  attached 
directly  to  army  group.  The  offices  received  instructions  from  the  Abwehr 
officer,  but  were  subordinate  to  army  group  G-2  as  far  as  their  employment 
and  disciplinary  matters  were  concerned.  The  offices  turned  in  monthly 
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reports  which  contained  statistics  on  spot-censored  mail  sent  by  the  troops, 
showing  quantities  and  units;  statistics  on  spot-censored  mail  sent  to  the 
troops,  according  to  regional  subdivisions  of  the  point  of  origin,  quantities, 
and  units;  reports  on  the  morale  of  the  men,  giving  a  general  picture 
and  referring  to  the  morale  within  the  different  units,  and  also  the  soldiers’ 
points  of  view  on  special  political  and  military  events  and  their  opinions 
on  the  attitude  of  their  officers  and  on  welfare  conditions  and  food;  reports 
on  the  morale  of  the  home  front;  and  statistics  on  special  information 
obtained  from  letters  concerning  infractions  of  security  regulations,  the 
undermining  of  morale,  instigation  to  mutiny,  detection  of  crimes, 
accusations  of  military  authorities  or  commanders,  and  so  forth. 

All  reports  prepared  by  the  army  censorship  office  were  classified  secret 
(Geheime  Kommandosache)  and  distributed  only  to  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army  group,  the  chief  of  staff,  the  G-2  and,  later  on,  the 
NS  guidance  officer.  The  proper  evaluation  of  these  reports  produced 
important  conclusions  concerning  propaganda,  helped  to  eliminate  existing 
deficiencies,  and  indicated  which  security  measures  had  to  be  taken. 

PROPAGANDA 

All  propaganda  units  within  the  army  group  were  subordinate  to  the 
G-2  as  far  as  their  employment  was  concerned.  The  commander  of  the 
propaganda  units  was  the  propaganda  staff  officer  (Stabsoffizier  fuer 
Propaganda — StoProp).  Propaganda  units  in  an  army  group  consisted  of 
propaganda  battalions  subdivided  in  propaganda  companies.  SS-propaganda 
units  were  inserted  into  the  army  propaganda  units,  such  as  the  SS-Standarte 
Kurt  Eggers,  which  dealt  with  combat  propaganda  in  the  East  and  operated 
under  the  name  Skorpion  Ost.  These  SS-propaganda  units  were  not  under 
the  command  of  G-2  or  the  propaganda  staff  officers,  but  were  supposed 
to  cooperate  with  them.  The  frequent  attritions  between  these  officers 
and  the  SS-propaganda  unit  were  later  eliminated  by  appointing  the  leader 
of  Skorpion  Ost  to  be  propaganda  staff  officer  at  the  same  time.  New 
difficulties  arose  because  of  the  replacement  of  experienced  propaganda 
personnel  by  SS  leaders,  who  lacked  knowledge  of  military  matters. 

The  propaganda  staff  officer  was  charged  with  the  following  duties: 

1.  Propaganda  for  German  units,  including  intellectual  welfare  such  as 
newspapers,  movies,  plays,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Propaganda  directed  against  the  enemy;  combat  propaganda, 
newspapers,  leaflets,  loudspeakers,  mass  recitals,  radio. 

3.  Observation  and  evaluation  of  enemy  propaganda,  both  propaganda 
transmitted  to  their  own  troops  and  propaganda  directed  against 
German  troops. 

The  propaganda  staff  officer  had  at  his  disposal  a  military  organization 
consisting  of  propaganda  battalions,  motorized  or  railroad  printing  platoons, 
and  special  sections,  such  as  radio  teams  or  theater  units. 
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Cooperation  between  G-2  and  propaganda  staff  officer  was  especially 
close  in  the  combat  propaganda  field.  After  all,  the  proper  employment 
of  combat  propaganda  depended  on  enemy  information  obtained  through 
G-2  channels;  on  the  other  hand,  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  enemy 
propaganda  tendencies  as  to  his  operational  intentions. 

The  propaganda  for  German  troops  came  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  NS  guidance  officer.  Instructions  concerning  propaganda 
emanated  from  the  OKW  propaganda  office  and  from  the  OKH/NS 
guidance  officer  of  the  army.  The  propaganda  staff  officer  had  at  his  disposal 
Propaganda  Section  "U”  (Propaganda-Abteilung  Ukraine)  for  the  foreign 
elements  in  the  German  army,  and  armies,  corps,  and  divisions  had  special 
guidance  sections  for  foreign  volunteers  (Hilfswilligen-Betreuungsstaffeln). 
Russian  officers  of  the  Russian  Army  of  Liberation  (ROA),  Russian 
cartoonists,  and  journalists  formerly  in  the  Red  Army  were  employed  in 
these  sections  whenever  possible  in  order  to  adopt  propaganda  lines  suitable 
for  the  mentality  of  the  Russian  soldier. 

The  adaptation  of  propaganda  to  Soviet  style  also  became  a  necessity 
since  line  of  thought,  mentality,  and  intelligence  of  the  Russian  soldier 
are  absolutely  different  from  Western  European  concepts,  and  propaganda 
could  have  an  effect  on  the  Russian  army  only  if  language,  cartoons,  and 
general  make-up  of  the  material  met  with  the  taste  of  the  Russian  people. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  certain  ideas  which  have  a  definite  meaning 
among  the  Western  European  people  are  either  unknown  to  the  average 
Soviet  citizen  or  convey  thoughts  to  him  which  are  completely  different 
from  Western  European  concepts;  this  includes  terms  such  as  culture, 
bourgeois,  religion,  historical  development,  and  property.  There  was  always 
the  possibility  that  certain  apparently  well  chosen  propaganda  lines  would 
leave  the  Soviet  soldier  indifferent  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  USSR  and  of  the  forced  uniformity  of  thoughts  which  is 
conspicuous  among  all  ranks.  Emphasis  on  typically  Russian  qualities,  such 
as  his  good-natured  way  or  his  religiousness,  often  produced  the  contrary 
of  the  desired  effect,  for  many  years  of  Soviet  education  and  the  constant, 
well-organized,  and  uniform  Soviet  propaganda  produced  great  changes 
in  the  Soviet  citizen,  who  became  suspicious  of  typically  Russian  qualities. 
After  all,  certain  slogans  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  like: 
'  The  capitalistic  world  tries  to  take  advantage  of  the  good-natured  way 
of  the  Russian”,  or:  ”It  was  the  Russian  soul  that  prevented  the  development 
of  our  country”  (excerpts  from  conversations  with  Soviet  officers  and 
educated  civilians). 

The  Soviets  were  extremely  clever  in  parrying  certain  promising  German 
propaganda  tendencies,  since  they  had  a  far-reaching  propaganda  net  which 
was  centralized  in  Moscow  and  utilized  the  channels  of  the  Communist 
party,  which  ran  parallel  to  Russian  army  channels.  Even  in  the  front¬ 
line  trenches,  the  soldiers  received  regular  political  instruction  from  the 
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company  party  organizer  (Komp  Patorg)  and  were  frequently  given  reports 
on  political  attitude  and  political  work  in  the  unit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evaluation  of  the  intensive  Soviet  propaganda 
for  their  own  troops  which  was  made  by  trained  propaganda  personnel 
offered  an  excellent  means  of  discovering  prospective  large-scale  enemy 
operations  to  G-2.  The  Baranov  offensive  was  anticipated  by  intensive 
Soviet  propaganda  on  the  Polish  question,  which  indicated  the  operational 
aim  of  occupying  Poland,  and  by  a  sudden,  extremely  hateful,  anti-German 
propaganda,  which  indicated  the  other  operational  goal,  namely  Germany, 
and  showed  clearly  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  impending  operation. 
On  that  occasion,  Soviet  propaganda  took  unheard-of  proportions,  and  anti- 
German  themes  became  extremely  odious  in  character,  so  that  one  could 
conclude  that  the  Red  Army  wanted  to  end  the  war,  and  therefore  tried 
to  step  up  the  will  to  fight  of  every  soldier  by  all  means  available.  Soviet 
propaganda  mottoes  changed  from  "Patriotic  War"  and  "Liberation  of 
Enslaved  Peoples”  to  "Revenge"  and  "Annihilation  of  All  Germans,"  as 
is  clearly  shown  in  Ilja  Ehrenburg’s  slogans:  "The  Fascist  beast  must  be 
killed  in  its  cave!"  and  "...have  no  mercy,  you  are  the  judges  and  the 
avengers!” 

The  close  cooperation  between  the  propaganda  section  and  the  G-2  section 
was  founded  not  only  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  enemy  information 
through  propaganda,  but  was  also  of  importance  in  influencing  German 
troops.  G-2  could  utilize  the  propaganda  section  to  influence  the  troops 
to  adhere  to  the  existing  security  regulations  or  to  prepare  them  mentally 
for  future  operations  or  to  fight  rumors  and  erroneous  viewpoints.  Often 
the  troops  were  influenced  in  a  way  which  did  not  correspond  to  German 
political  propaganda  tendencies.  Military  authorities  purposely  diminished 
the  exaggerated  confidence  in  a  new  secret  weapon.  Distrust  of  the  army 
made  the  importance  of  the  SS  in  the  military  propaganda  system  increase 
steadily,  despite  the  protests  of  the  army;  the  union  of  the  offices  of  the 
propaganda  staff  officer  and  the  commander  of  Skorpion  Ost  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  expected  incorporation  of  the  entire  army  propaganda 
system  into  the  SS,  just  as  this  was  attempted  with  the  Frontaufklaerung 
organizations.  The  SS  held  a  more  advantageous  position  in  this  struggle, 
since  the  political  formations  had  certain  means  at  their  disposal  which 
the  army  lacked. 

EVALUATION  OF  NONOPERATIONAL  INFORMATION 

All  incoming  nonoperational  information  was  evaluated  in  order  to  gain 
intelligence  on  the  war  potential  of  the  enemy,  the  political  structure  and 
changes  in  the  enemy  country,  the  problems  of  nationalities,  food  conditions, 
and  new  weapons. 

There  were  also  a  few  small  sections  of  the  OKH,  the  OKW,  the 
ministeries,  and  the  SS  which  were  attached  to  army  group  and  sometimes 
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had  their  own  interrogators  or  interpreters  in  army  prisoner-of-war 
enclosures  or  sent  specialists  to  the  front  to  examine  captured  enemy 
materiel.  An  example  of  the  activities  of  these  sections  is  the  field 
department  of  the  OKW  field  economic  office,  which,  examining  Soviet 
armor,  was  in  a  position  to  determine  the  quantity  of  Soviet  tank  and 
assault  gun  production,  which  gave  important  clues  as  to  the  materiel 
replacement  status  of  enemy  organizations  and,  consequently,  of  enemy 
operational  preparations. 


SPECIAL  TASKS 

The  army  group  G-2  was,  of  course,  often  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  special  material  such  as  special  maps  or  statistics,  comparison  of  friendly 
and  enemy  forces,  transfer  of  enemy  forces,  special  evaluation  and 
interpretation  of  enemy  orders  and  instructions,  and  compilation  of 
information  on  new  weapons  and  tactics.  These  reports  were  prepared 
by  a  small  staff  in  the  G-2  section,  checked  by  G-2,  reprinted  in  special 
cases  and  distributed  to  the  units.  Many  reports  were  prepared  in  this 
way  because  they  had  been  requested  or  the  necessity  for  their  preparation 
had  become  obvious;  among  these  reports  were  some  on  guerrilla  activities, 
compilation  of  certain  prisoner-of-war  statements,  and  comparison  of 
expected  enemy  operations.  Furthermore,  specialized  reports  on  subjects 
such  as  engineer  or  artillery  matters  had  to  be  checked  by  G-2  in  order 
to  insure  the  necessary  secrecy. 

COMMAND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ARMY  GROUP  G-2 

Besides  his  staff  work,  which  dealt  with  intelligence  matters,  the  army 
group  G-2  held  the  equivalent  rank  of  regimental  commander.  He  was 
the  superior  for  the  secret  field  police,  the  Frontaufklaerung  and  propaganda 
units,  whose  commanders  held  only  the  equivalent  rank  of  battalion 
commander.  It  is  true  that  practical  supervision  of  the  work  of  these  units 
was  limited  to  spot  inspections  during  quiet  periods,  but  all  matters  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  G-2  presented  a  sizeable  amount  of  paper  work,  such 
as  marriage  certificates,  disciplinary  action,  promotions,  and  decorations. 
(The  normal  daily  schedule  of  an  army  group  G-2  is  shown  in  Appendix 
F  to  Part  5.) 


PART  6 


The  Work  of  an  Army  G-2 

A.  Scope  of  the  Work 

The  G-2  section  is  a  part  of  the  Operations  Section  (Fuehrungsabteilung — 
la)  and  its  primary  mission  is  to  concern  itself  with  the  enemy,  that  is, 
with  the  enemy’s  armed  forces,  historical  background,  internal  and  external 
political  relations,  war  plans,  his  geographical  and  biological  structure  for 
defense,  his  customs  and  usages,  the  mentality  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  mass,  and  all  those  factors  which  influence  the  ability  of  a  country 
to  wage  a  war.  The  more  comprehensive  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
in  every  sphere,  the  more  reliable  and  flexible  and,  of  course,  the  more 
successful  the  activity  of  the  G-2  will  be. 

In  addition  to  specialized  professional  knowledge,  the  G-2  had  to  possess 
the  ability  to  render  unbiased  judgments,  an  operational  (tactical  and 
strategical)  understanding,  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  changing 
circumstances,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  properly  feel  his  way  into  the 
situation,  an  understanding  of  the  ways  of  thought  of  the  enemy 
commanders. 

The  G-2  (third  general  staff  officer)  is,  in  his  capacity  as  officer  dealing 
with  the  enemy,  the  assistant  to  the  G-3  (la).  It  is  his  task  to  construct 
a  picture  of  the  enemy  (Feindbild)  and,  in  estimating  from  the  course 
of  the  battles  the  probable  objectives  of  the  enemy  (enemy  intentions — 
Feindabsicht),  to  construct  an  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  enemy,  the  following  information 
is  considered: 

1.  The  incoming  reports  from  all  intelligence  and  reconnaissance  sources. 
These  are  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  reliability  and  credibility 
and  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  a  picture  of  the  situation 
as  a  whole.  However,  preconceived  notions  and  fixed  ideas  must  not 
permit  unevaluated  information  to  be  included  as  probable  fact. 

2.  Estimate  of  the  terrain  is  also  an  important  factor  in  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  enemy,  taking  into  consideration  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  prevailing  weather  conditions. 
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3.  Experiences  with  enemy  combat  methods  (Feindliche  Kampfver- 
fahren)  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  insofar  as  these  fit 
into  the  picture  of  one’s  own  combat  leadership,  organization,  and 
strength. 

Working  as  he  does  in  close  cooperation  with  the  G-3  and  being 
continually  oriented  concerning  friendly  intentions  and  combat  leadership 
and  organization,  the  judgment  of  the  G-2  must  also  be  considered  as 
an  important  factor  in  estimating  the  enemy  situation  as  a  whole  and 
in  forming  the  operational  conclusions  of  the  G-3.  In  rounding  out  his 
own  picture  of  the  enemy  situation,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  receive  the 
estimates  of  the  enemy  situation  from  the  next  higher  echelon  (in  this 
case,  army  group)  and  from  the  neighboring  armies.  Based  on  the  combined 
report  on  the  situation  as  a  whole  made  up  by  the  G-3  and  the  G-2,  the 
chief  of  staff  and  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  make  their  command 
decision  as  to  operations  to  be  undertaken. 

If  this  command  decision  (Entschluss)  is  given  to  the  troop  units  in 
written  form,  then  the  first  paragraph  (erste  Ziffer),  the  enemy  paragraph 
(Feindziffer),  contains  a  short,  consolidated  statement  of  the  enemy  situation 
that  influenced  the  command  decision.  Insofar  as  is  necessary  (almost  always 
in  the  case  of  orders  concerning  large-scale  operations  when  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  enemy  situation  is  required),  an  enemy  intelligence  sheet 
(Feindnachrichtenblatt)  is  included  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  and  replaces 
the  enemy  paragraph.  In  addition  to  the  picture  of  the  enemy  and  the 
estimate  of  the  enemy  situation,  this  enemy  intelligence  sheet  contains 
the  probable  organization  of  the  enemy  units,  their  strength  and  armament, 
and  the  latest  reconnaissance  reports. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  results,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  G-2  to  organize 
the  apparatus  at  his  disposal  down  to  the  last  detail,  to  insist  on  accuracy 
and  punctuality,  and  himself  live  constantly  in  the  situation.  It  is  necessary 
to  exhaust  every  source  of  intelligence,  to  consult  constantly  with  specialists, 
and  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  new  or  improved  methods 
for  determining  more  accurately  the  enemy’s  actions  and  for  recognizing 
his  intentions  even  earlier. 

The  Army  G-2  has  at  his  disposal  the  following  sources  of  intelligence 
and  information  that  enable  him  to  form  a  picture  of  the  enemy: 

1.  G-2  reports  from  the  units  (Ic-Meldungen  der  Truppe).  These  are 
rather  short  reports  concerning  the  enemy  which  contain  items  of 
special  interest  which  have  been  learned  since  the  previous  report 
from  ground,  air,  and  water  observations  (enemy  behavior),  troop 
identifications,  estimates  of  the  enemy  situation,  extracts  from  reports 
on  the  interrogation  of  prisoners,  losses,  and  booty. 

2.  Interrogations  of  deserters  and  prisoners  (Ueberlaeufer-  und 
Gefangenenvernehmungen).  These  are  written  reports  of  informa- 
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tion  obtained  from  deserters  and  prisoners  concerning  personalities, 
the  military  and  economic  conditions  among  the  enemy  troops  and 
population,  based,  in  the  main,  on  a  predetermined  and  definite 
scope  of  questioning. 

3.  Frontaufklaerung.  This  includes  that  organization  which  furnishes 
intelligence  about  the  enemy  through  espionage  in  the  enemy  territory 
(Frontaufklaerung  I),  and  that  which  furnishes  information 
concerning  enemy  espionage  in  friendly  territory  and  attempts  to 
combat  it  through  counterespionage  (Frontaufklaerung  III). 

4.  Secret  agents  (Geheimer  Meldedienst).  This  refers  to  the  obtaining 
of  intelligence  as  guided  by  the  RSHA,  the  sources  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  military  and  political  connections  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad  in  enemy  territory. 

5.  Air  reconnaissance  (Luftaufklaerung).  This  is  the  observation  of  the 
enemy  from  airplanes  through  both  visual  and  photographic  (stills 
and  motion)  means. 

6.  Signal  reconnaissance  (Nachrichtenaufklaerung).  This  refers  to  the 
reconnoitering,  intercept,  and  evaluation  of  the  tactical,  strategic, 
and  air  force  radio  traffic,  and  also  of  tactical  telephone  traffic,  through 
the  medium  of  technical  signal  units  especially  equipped  for  this 
purpose. 

7.  Artillery  reconnaissance  (Artillerieaufklaerung).  This  refers  to  the 
determining  of  the  behavior  of  the  enemy  artillery  by  means  of 
the  observation  activity  of  one’s  own  artillery  (observation  posts 
of  division  and  army  artillery,  observation  battalions  with  flash  and 
sound  ranging  batteries,  balloon  flights,  artillery  observation  planes). 

8.  Evaluation  of  captured  documents  (Auswertung  von  Beuteschrift- 
stuecken),  such  as  strategic  and  tactical  orders;  military  manuals  and 
regulations  of  every  kind;  maps;  military,  economic,  political,  and 
geographical  books;  soldiers’  letters. 

9.  Number  evaluation  (Nummernauswertung).  This  consists  of 
determining  and  evaluating  information  containing  the  enemy’s 
industrial  potential,  for  example,  through  the  determination  of  the 
factory  serial  numbers  which  are  found  on  tanks,  aircraft,  and  heavy 
weapons  of  every  sort. 

10.  Evaluation  of  enemy  and  neutral  press  reports  (Auswertung  der 
Presseberichte  des  feindlichen  and  neutralen  Auslandes).  Among 
other  intelligence,  this  type  of  evaluation  provides  one’s  own 
leadership  with  certain  indications  concerning  the  enemy’s  military 
and  political  intentions,  his  economic  conditions,  the  effectiveness 
of  air  warfare,  and  so  forth. 

11.  Supervision  of  foreign  radio  traffic  (Ueberwachung  des  Auslands- 
funkverkehrs).  This  activity  provides  certain  intelligence  concerning 
enemy  propaganda,  identifications  of  personalities  and  troop  units, 
news  reports  about  the  front,  and  so  on. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  responsible  specialist  at  each  source  of  intelligence 
only  to  forward  his  report  to  the  G-2  after  he  has  carefully  considered 
its  nature,  source,  contents,  and  reliability,  and  then  to  forward  it  by  the 
quickest  means  available.  To  that  extent,  each  specialist  is  to  a  certain 
degree  an  evaluator,  and  it  is,  of  course,  desired  that  he  be  an  objective 
one. 

These  reports  (messages),  in  addition  to  being  written  as  concisely  as 
possible,  must  always  contain  the  time  when  the  intelligence  was  gathered 
and  the  degree  of  reliability  (for  example,  sicher  [certain],  unsicher  [un¬ 
certain],  gezahlt  [calculated],  geschaetzt  [estimated],  fraglich  [questiona¬ 
ble],  or  bedarf  der  Nachpruefung  [requires  confirmation]). 

These  reports  are,  in  systematic  order  and  time  sequence,  to  be  currently 
(as  soon  as  they  arrive)  evaluated  and  the  information  contained  is  to 
be  entered  at  once  either  in  files,  on  cards,  or  in  special  form  (lists  or 
graphic  representations,  for  example).  It  is  only  through  current  and 
constant  evaluation  of  intelligence  gained  concerning  the  enemy  that  a 
hole-proof  mosaic,  the  picture  of  the  enemy,  can  be  obtained.  Particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  maintaining  current  troop  identifications  and 
the  more  important  clues  concerning  the  tactical  and  organizational  enemy 
possibilities  of  development. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  army  G-2  to  utilize  this  intelligence  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  own  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation,  but 
this  intelligence,  insofar  as  it  is  of  value  for  this  purpose,  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  troop  units  within  the  army,  to  the  army  group,  and  to  the  neighboring 
armies. 

The  importance  of  the  role  played  by  an  estimate  of  the  terrain 
(Beurteilung  des  Gelaendes)  is  too  frequently  underestimated.  Experiences 
have  shown  that  very  frequently  the  security  of  a  certain  area  against  tank 
attack,  insofar  as  the  degree  of  this  security  was  obtained  from  a  study 
of  the  map  or  a  general  reconnaissance  of  the  terrain,  was  really  no  security 
at  all,  but  that  tanks  could  approach  through  the  area.  In  traversing 
"impassable”  terrain,  using  only  the  most  primitive,  improvised  aids,  the 
Russian  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  master.  During  the  1941-45  campaign 
on  the  eastern  front,  a  principle  was  developed  that  where  a  Russian 
movement  was  not  expected  based  on  information  of  the  terrain  obtained 
from  map  and  ground  reconnaissance,  it  was  in  that  area  that  he  would 
come.  Every  German  soldier  on  the  eastern  front  can  cite  numerous  examples 
where  enemy  attacks  came  through  apparently  impassable  swamps,  with 
the  infantry  dragging  along  their  light  field  pieces,  and  that  tanks  would 
suddenly  appear  in  front  of  German  positions  in  the  rocky  tundra  of  the 
Finnish  Arctic  Sea  front  or  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Kuban. 

The  error  of  estimating  terrain  solely  through  the  eyes  of  a  Western 
European  must  not  be  made,  but  one  must  take  into  consideration  the 
sly  and  inventive  capabilities  of  the  Asiatic  together  with  the  exact 
characteristics  and  possibilities  of  weapons  and  other  military  equipment 
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produced  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  local  terrain,  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  Eastern  European  is  accustomed  to  living  in  alliance  with 
nature. 

Combat  experiences  and  the  tactics  and  habits  of  enemy  units  (cavalry, 
armor,  etc.)  must  be  considered  in  making  any  estimate  of  the  terrain 
in  order  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  correct  conclusions  concerning  probable 
enemy  intentions  and  the  employment  of  one’s  own  reconnaissance. 

The  picture  of  the  map  is  often  deceptive  and,  in  any  case,  contains 
no  information  concerning  the  changes  in  terrain  that  are  caused  by  the 
season  of  the  year  or  the  prevailing  weather,  even  though  the  maps  used 
may  be  accurate  in  every  respect  and  have  been  corrected  on  the  basis 
of  recent  aerial  photos.  It  is  true  that  a  general  idea  of  the  terrain  can 
be  gained  from  military  atlases  and  maps,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  is  very  necessary  to  make  a  physical  terrain  reconnaissance  on  the  spot 
to  determine  fordability,  rate  of  flow  of  streams,  extent  of  flooding,  depth 
of  snow,  thickness  of  ice,  actual  degree  and  state  of  slopes,  and  so  forth. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  basis  for  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  terrain  to  observation  of  the  enemy’s  behavior,  aerial  photos,  and 
the  statements  of  local  inhabitants,  although  as  much  use  as  possible  is 
made  of  actual  ground  reconnaissance  by  agents  or  reconnaissance  patrols. 
It  is  the  task  of  the  army  G-2  to  arrange  for  the  collecting  of  this  intelligence 
that  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  terrain. 

It  has  further  proved  to  be  of  advantage  if  the  army  G-2,  before  he 
renders  a  final  estimate  of  the  terrain,  makes  a  personal  terrain 
reconnaissance  and  does  not  content  himself  solely  with  the  picture  formed 
from  maps,  reports  and  messages,  and  his  own  fantasy. 

B.  Mission  and  Methods  of  the  Various  G-2  Intelligence  Sources 
and  the  Specialists  Working  on  Them 

ORGANIZATION,  LEADERSHIP,  AND  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
MILITARY  AGENCIES  EITHER  SUBORDINATE  TO  OR 
COOPERATING  WITH  THE  ARMY  G-2 
Appendix  B  to  Part  6  depicts  the  organization  of  the  G-2  section  within 
an  army,  indicating  the  interrelationship  of  all  subordinate  and  cooperating 
agencies  active  in  gaining  intelligence  of  the  enemy.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
army  G-2  to  guide  the  work  of  these  agencies  and  to  exploit  fully  their 
specialized  knowledge.  Since,  in  most  cases,  these  agencies  are  operated 
or  commanded  by  officers  of  rank  equal  to  or  higher  than  that  of  the 
army  G-2,  it  requires  considerable  tact  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  army 
G-2  to  deal  with  them,  to  remain  in  constant  personal  contact  with  them, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  importance  of  seemingly  unimportant  (to 
them)  reports,  and  in  that  way  to  keep  their  interest  in  cooperation  on 
a  high  level.  It  has  proved  useful,  in  addition  to  the  circle  of  persons 
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who  are  oriented  daily  through  the  medium  of  personal  conferences,  to 
keep  all  other  agencies  currently  advised  as  to  the  enemy  situation,  and, 
in  addition  to  discussing  the  enemy  situation  on  the  occasion  of  their  frequent 
visits  to  the  G-2,  to  distribute  to  them  the  map  of  the  enemy  situation 
(Feindlagekarte)  in  photostatic  form  (made  up  as  often  as  the  situation 
demanded,  usually  once  a  week)  and  the  daily  G-2  report  (Ic-Tagesmeldung). 

With  due  consideration  given  to  the  value  of  the  cooperation  desired 
and  for  reasons  of  maintaining  secrecy,  certain  agencies  could  be  omitted 
from  this  distribution,  an  oral  orientation  sufficing.  However,  the  following 
agencies  must  receive  both  the  map  and  the  report:  the  G-3,  the  Abwehr 
officer,  the  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  (Nachrichtenaufklaerungs- 
Verbindungsoffizier,  or  "NaVO”),  the  A-2  (Ic — LW),  the  propaganda  chief 
(Propaganda  Einsatzfuehrer),  the  higher  artillery  commander  (Harko),  the 
army  signal  intelligence  commander,  the  army  group,  the  neighboring 
armies,  and  the  subordinate  corps. 

The  organization,  or  division,  of  work  within  the  army  G-2  section  will 
be  described  below  when  dealing  with  the  individual  specialists.  There 
are  no  manuals  or  regulations  which  governed  this  division  of  work;  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  G-2  to  decide,  depending  upon  the  characteristics 
of  the  individual  specialists  and  the  scope  of  the  task  at  hand. 

The  army  G-2  must  have  daily  conferences  concerning  the  enemy 
situation,  with  the  third  Ordonnanzoffizier,  sixth  Ordonnanzoffizier,  signal 
intelligence  liaison  officer,  army  air  intelligence  officer  (Ic/LW),  and  chief 
of  the  filing  section  (Karteifuehrer)  participating.  If  necessary,  other 
specialists  might  also  participate.  In  general,  two  conferences  were  held 
every  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening.  The  time  of  these 
conferences  was  usually  set  at  from  one-half  to  one  hour  prior  to  the 
time  for  the  command  conference  of  the  G-3,  the  chief  of  staff,  and  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army,  and  the  time  when  the  reports  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  army  group. 

In  these  daily  G-2  conferences,  the  individual  specialists  presented  the 
reports  and  messages  that  had  come  in,  together  with  an  expression  of 
their  own  opinions,  to  the  G-2,  who,  after  estimating  the  situation  as  a 
whole  and  its  recent  development,  and  after  evaluating  the  messages  and 
reports  according  to  their  degree  of  reliability  and  his  own  experience, 
decided  to  what  extent  additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  existing  picture 
of  the  enemy  and  what  details  were  to  be  entered  on  the  maps  and  in 
the  file  or,  in  general,  to  what  extent  the  information  and  opinions  presented 
led  to  a  changed  picture  of  the  enemy. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  a  telephone  conversation  with  the  G-2  of  the  corps 
in  whose  sector  the  question  had  arisen  would  usually  do  much  to  clear 
up  the  situation,  and  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  where  individual 
questions  were  involved,  the  practical  experience  of  the  troop  units  could 
not  be  called  upon  too  often. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  daily  army  G-2  conference,  it  was  customary 
to  give  a  short  orientation  on  friendly  intentions  and  the  enemy  situation 
in  front  of  the  neighboring  armies. 

Maintaining  personal  contact  and  an  emphasis  on  the  practical  could 
bring  only  advantages  in  the  effective  execution  of  the  mission  of  the 
G-2.  For  this  reason,  the  army  G-2  must,  from  time  to  time,  tear  himself 
away  from  his  map  table  and,  either  alone  or  in  the  company  of  the 
commanding  general  or  the  army  chief  of  staff,  must  visit  the  troop  units, 
acquire  a  personal  picture  of  the  terrain,  hear  the  intentions  and  tactical 
experiences  of  the  various  troop  unit  commanders,  take  into  consideration 
the  worries,  wishes,  and  proposals  of  his  corps  and  division  G-2s,  and 
orient  them,  insofar  as  the  maintenance  of  adequate  secrecy  permitted, 
concerning  the  scope  of  his  own  work,  personally  examine  captured  materiel, 
and  so  forth.  If,  for  example,  the  G-2  made  these  visits  to  the  troop  units 
once  a  week,  then  his  work  remained  alive;  he  received,  from  the  troop 
units,  new  spurs  to  his  activity;  he  supervised  the  further  training  of  his 
G-2s;  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  succeeded  in  creating  an  organization  the 
fruits  of  whose  labors  were  of  use  not  only  to  the  highest  commanders 
but  also  to  the  individual  soldier  in  the  most  advanced  front-line  position. 

Insofar  as  the  situation  on  the  front  permitted,  it  was  shown  to  be 
practical  to  collect,  about  once  a  month,  all  the  corps  and  division  G-2s 
at  army  for  a  G-2  day  (Ic-Tagung),  to  discuss  informally  all  current  questions, 
to  exchange  experiences,  and  to  decide  upon  procedures  for  future  co¬ 
operation. 

Advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  various  commander,  company,  and 
platoon  courses  which  were  held  within  the  framework  of  the  army  weapons 
school  (Armee  Waffenschule),  to  deliver  to  the  various  troop  unit  officers 
short  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  G-2  Service  and,  using  practical  examples, 
in  particular  reports  of  the  interrogation  of  prisoners,  to  win  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  troop  units. 

Finally,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  G-2  to  concern  himself  with  the  personal 
affairs  and  daily  cares  of  all  his  close  associates  and  subordinates  in  a 
comradely  fashion,  which  was  of  importance  not  only  in  gaining  personal 
confidence  and  esteem,  but  also  was  necessary  to  win  the  fullest  cooperation 
in  the  performance  of  the  work. 

"ENEMY  REPRESENTATIVE”  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  SECTION 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  G-2,  in  the  general  staff  of  the 
army,  played  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  was  his  task,  based  on  all  available 
material,  to  present  the  picture  of  the  enemy  to  the  G-3,  the  chief  of 
staff,  and  the  commanding  general,  and  also  to  convince  these  officers 
of  his  opinion.  It  was  a  mistake  to  present  only  the  individual  reports 
and  to  permit  the  others  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  enemy  for  themselves. 
The  G-2  collected  intelligence,  initiated  reconnaissance,  evaluated,  and  came 
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to  the  conference  with  a  completed  picture.  This,  when  considered  and 
explained  on  the  basis  of  the  intelligence  available,  had  to  be  convincing. 

Since  one’s  own  decisions  can  be  taken  only  when  the  enemy  situation 
is  carefully  weighed,  it  was  the  task  of  the  G-2  always  to  remain  in  the 
foreground  and  to  pull  his  weight  in  the  operations  department,  despite 
his  comparatively  junior  rank.  The  attainment  of  this  depended  upon  his 
personality  and  the  proven  correctness  of  his  previous  evaluation  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  to  sell  himself.  Unfortunately,  G-2s  repeatedly,  despite 
the  later  proven  correctness  of  their  work,  did  not  win  belief  and  under¬ 
standing,  and,  because  of  that,  disadvantageous  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
troop  units  and  the  higher  leadership  were  committed. 

In  the  interest  of  close  cooperation  within  the  Operations  Department, 
it  was  proven  practical  for  the  G-2  to  have  a  telephone  listening  device 
with  which  he  could  be  switched  in  on  the  tactical  conversations  of  the 
chief  of  staff  and  the  G-3.  In  that  way,  he  really  lived  in  the  situation, 
heard  the  orientations  concerning  the  progress  of  the  battle  and  the  estimate 
of  the  situation  of  the  corps,  and  could,  if  necessary,  participate  in  the 
discussion  (particularly  if  the  opinions  expressed  differed  from  those  of 
the  "enemy  representative”).  In  addition,  he  also  heard  the  reports  passed 
on  to  the  army  group  concerning  the  course  of  the  daily  events  and  the 
estimate  of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  which  was  definitive  for  the  orientation 
which  he  himself  had  to  send  to  the  army  group. 

THE  WINNING  OF  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  ENEMY  AND 
THE  ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  ENEMY  INTENTIONS 

The  mission  of  gaining  a  picture  of  the  enemy  and  from  that  point 
creating  the  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  was  the  primary  mission  of 
the  G-2.  The  sequence  of  logical  considerations  and  measures  was,  in  short, 
as  follows: 

On  the  map  of  the  enemy  situation,  based  on  the  G-2  daily  reports 
(see  Appendix  E  to  Part  6  for  an  example),  were  entered  the  reported 
enemy  troop  unit  identifications  and  changes  in  the  main  battle  positions. 
On  one’s  own  observation  map  or  on  an  overlay  of  the  map  of  the  enemy 
situation  were  entered  the  observed  movements  as  reported  by  ground 
and  artillery  unit  observers  and  the  enemy  behavior  determined  by  both 
front-line  and  long-range  aerial  reconnaissance.  These  entries  were  made 
continually  during  the  day,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  written  or 
telephoned  report,  and,  in  the  evening,  presented  a  picture  of  the  enemy’s 
activity  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  By  then  comparing  the 
observation  map  with  the  latest  reports  from  agents  and  signal  intelligence, 
the  G-2  asked  himself: 

1.  What  (if  any)  changes  have  taken  place  in  enemy  behavior  since 
the  previous  day? 
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2.  Do  the  results  of  observation  today  agree  with  those  of  yesterday 
or  do  the  results  of  today’s  observation  activity  indicate  new  points 
of  view  to  be  adopted? 

3.  Are  these  changes  to  be  regarded  as  reliable  indications  or  do  they 
represent  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  deceive  us? 

4.  Does  the  location  or  movements  of  reserves,  in  particular  motorized 
and  mechanized  units,  indicate  new  intentions  of  the  enemy? 

5.  To  what  estimate  of  enemy  intentions  does  his  behavior  in  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  individual  sectors  of  the  army  zone  and 
the  neighboring  sectors  lead? 

6.  What  other  intelligence  or  reconnaissance  reports  are  at  hand  which 
either  oppose  or  confirm  this  estimate? 

7.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  undertake  a  large-scale  strategic 
operation?  If  so,  what  is  his  ultimate  objective  likely  to  be? 

The  probable  enemy  intentions  (as  they  have  developed  into  some  sort 
of  crystallized  form  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  above  and  other  questions, 
and  which  could  always  be  placed  in  one  of  three  classifications:  attack, 
defense,  or  withdrawal)  must  now  be  further  sifted  with  due  regard  for 
an  estimate  of  the  terrain  and  the  enemy  combat  methods.  These  two 
factors  give  further  grounds  for  estimating  the  planning  and  manner  of 
execution  of  the  probable  intentions  of  the  enemy,  the  probable  sectors 
of  attack  (that  is,  the  probable  sectors  where  a  main  effort  is  to  be  made), 
the  organization  for  the  attack,  and  so  forth. 

The  importance  and  methods  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  terrain  have 
already  been  discussed.  In  connection  with  enemy  combat  methods,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  it  was  of  particular  importance  for  the  G-2  to  follow 
these  methods  not  only  with  respect  to  the  tactics  of  the  troops,  but  also 
insofar  as  it  concerned  the  mobility  of  the  enemy  leadership.  Experience 
showed  that  Russian  combat  methods  were  undergoing  steady  change  and 
that  both  the  Russian  leadership  and  the  Russian  troops  learned  new 
methods  of  troop  leadership  and  the  use  of  new  weapons  with  amazing 
speed.  For  this  reason,  at  the  end  of  an  operation,  it  was  very  useful, 
using  maps  and  other  documents  (perhaps  there  might  even  be  a  captured 
higher  ranking  officer  available)  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  G- 
2  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  and  the  details  of  the  operation  as  the 
enemy  actually  intended  to  carry  it  out.  This  practice  permitted  the  drawing 
of  conclusions  which  provided  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the  correctness 
of  the  work  and  method  of  the  G-2.  It  also  provided  a  method  for  detecting 
changes  in  enemy  combat  methods  and  the  methods  of  operation  of  the 
General  Staff.  It  is  true  that  information,  repeatedly  confirmed,  dealing 
with  enemy  combat  methods  could  be  published  in  the  form  of  regulations 
and  manuals,  and  that  much  of  value  could  be  learned  from  them.  However, 
one  cannot  overemphasize  the  instinctive  feeling  that  comes  with 
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experience,  particularly  insofar  as  the  individual  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  of  the  enemy  staff  of  the  units  standing  opposite  one’s  own 
sector  are  concerned.  This  is  an  instinct  which  each  G-2  must  develop 
within  himself. 

The  result  of  all  these  briefly  described  considerations  and  questions 
succeeded  in  creating  the  picture  of  the  enemy  and  the  estimate  of  the 
enemy  situation,  which  were  the  bases  for  further  G-2  work  and  were 
necessary  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  situation  as  a  whole. 

If  logical  thinking  is  regarded  as  the  key  to  G-2  work  and  every  available 
means  of  reconnaissance  is  tirelessly  employed  and  a  detailed  work  based 
on  a  rich  and  wide  experience  is  carried  out,  without  at  the  same  time 
losing  sight  of  the  major  questions  involved,  then,  with  the  exception  of 
inevitable  minor  mistakes,  a  complete  error  in  estimating  the  situation, 
as  would  bring  about  a  crisis,  can  never  occur. 

TACTICAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FRONTAUFKLAERUNG 

In  order  to  understand  how  missions  were  assigned  by  the  G-2  to 
Frontaufklaerung  agencies,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  organization 
and  methods  of  operation  of  these  agencies  within  the  scope  of  an  army. 

Frontaufklaerung  I,  II,  and  III  each  had  one  Frontaufklaerungskommando 
with  every  army  group.  This  Frontaufklaerungskommando  (FA)  employed 
a  number  of  Frontaufklaerungstrupps  (FAT),  depending  upon  the  situation 
and  the  width  of  the  army  sector.  These  Frontaufklaerungstrupps  were 
tactically  and  for  disciplinary  purposes  subordinate  to  the  army  G-2  (Ic/ 
AO).  These  Frontaufklaerungstrupps  were  economically  independent  units, 
staffed  with  a  permanent  cadre  of  German  personnel  of  varying  strength, 
who  received  their  technical  directions,  the  personnel  necessary  for  their 
mission  (for  example,  carefully  selected  Russians  to  be  used  as  agents), 
and  the  necessary  equipment  from  the  Frontaufklaerungskommando. 

Confidential  operatives  and  agents  (Vertrauensmaenner,  or  V-Leute) 
were  sent,  on  request,  through  the  Frontaufklaerungskommandos  to  the 
Frontaufklaerungstrupps.  These  men  came  from  agents’  schools  or  camps 
or,  as  was  more  often  the  case,  were  selected  from  among  the  prisoner 
or  deserter  camps  and  were  trained  for  their  specific  missions  by  the 
Frontaufklaerungstrupps.  The  time  consumed  in  this  training  for  tactical 
employment,  depending  upon  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  mission,  has  been  shown  to  have  taken  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
This  did  not  include  any  time  for  radio  training.  The  training  of  confidential 
operatives  for  simple  missions  consumed  only  a  few  days.  The  necessary 
material  and  equipment  with  which  the  agent  had  to  be  supplied,  since 
supplies  from  the  rear  usually  only  trickled  down,  usually  had  to  be  obtained 
from  prison  camps  or  by  booty  collection  sections  (Beutesammeltrupps) 
sent  out  on  the  battlefield  by  the  Frontaufklaerungstrupps. 
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Frontaufklaerung  II  (sabotage  undertakings  of  all  kinds)  was  operated 
directly  by  the  RSHA,  and,  in  general,  undertakings  were  put  into  effect 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  army  G-2,  unless,  by  chance,  the  G-2  had 
been  oriented  by  the  SD  liaison  officer  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
SS-Jagdkommandos,  SS-Sonderkommandos,  and  so  forth. 

In  general,  with  an  army  containing  three  corps,  three  Frontaufklae- 
rungstrupps  I  and  two  or  three  Frontaufklaerungstrupps  III  were  committed. 
These  Frontaufklaerungstrupps  were  quartered  in  the  rear  area  of  the  army 
so  that  they  could  train  in  quiet  and  remain  undisturbed  by  the  actual 
progress  of  the  battle.  Any  contact  with  the  enemy  had  to  be  avoided 
under  all  circumstances  and,  during  a  war  of  movement,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  G-2  to  arrange  for  timely  evacuation  and  to  provide  new  quarters. 

In  connection  with  Frontaufklaerung  I,  a  differentiation  is  made  between 
short-range  and  long-range  commitments  (Nah-  und  Ferneinsatze),  that 
is,  between  tactical  and  strategic  reconnaissance.  Only  tactical  reconnais¬ 
sance,  in  this  particular  connection,  was  carried  out  within  the  framework 
of  an  army. 

Slipping  through  the  lines,  permitting  agents  to  be  overrun  by  the  advance 
of  enemy  troops,  and  dropping  by  parachute  were  the  methods  used  in 
conducting  tactical  reconnaissance.  Slipping  through  the  lines  was  the 
method  most  frequently  employed.  In  these  cases,  the  agent  or  agent  group 
(two,  at  most  three,  men)  was  brought  to  the  front  sector  by  an  expert 
at  infiltration  (Schleusender) — most  advantageous  if  he  was  the  trainer 
of  the  group — and,  in  accordance  with  a  prior  understanding  with  the 
front-line  troops,  was  taken  to  a  comparatively  weakly  held  sector  best 
suited  for  infiltration,  that  is,  a  sector  comparatively  unwatched  by  the 
enemy  and  comparatively  free  of  such  obstacles  as  wire  and  mines;  he 
was  then  sent  to  infiltrate  the  main  battle  line  into  enemy  territory.  The 
cooperation  of  the  troop  units  on  the  front  was  necessary  in  almost  every 
case.  Experience  showed  that  it  was  very  desirable  and  gave  the  line-crosser 
a  great  feeling  of  security  if  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  received 
and  would  at  once  find  security  by  being  met  at  the  place  of  return  agreed 
upon  (and  this  need  not  always  be  the  point  of  departure)  by  the  man 
who  dispatched  him. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  G-2  to  inform  the  troop  units  involved  concerning 
the  infiltration  and  to  make  known  to  them  the  proposed  time  and  place 
of  return  of  the  line-crosser,  so  that  the  line-crosser  would  be  certain  of 
every  support,  and  so  that  any  danger  of  being  fired  upon  by  friendly 
troops  might  be  avoided.  The  "receptionist”  (the  infiltration  expert 
dispatching  the  mission  originally)  was  charged  with  bringing  the  returned 
line-crosser  to  the  division  G-2  as  soon  as  possible.  There  a  preliminary 
interrogation  was  to  be  carried  out  in  which  only  those  questions  which 
dealt  with  the  division  sector  and  the  immediate  situation  were  to  be  asked. 
The  agent  was  then  to  be  taken  to  the  Frontaufklaerungstrupp,  where 
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the  information  which  he  had  collected  and  which  was  still  fresh  in  his 
memory  was  to  be  extracted  during  the  detailed  interrogation  (Haupt- 
vernehmung)  and  to  be  telephoned  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  army  G- 
2.  In  the  one  or  several  reinterrogations  (Nachvernehmungen)  that  took 
place  during  the  following  days,  those  small  details  were  discussed  which 
perhaps  did  not  appear  to  the  line-crosser  to  be  of  primary  importance. 
Then  the  final  exhaustive  report  was  sent  in  to  the  G-2  of  the  army  by 
the  commander  of  the  Frontaufklaerungstrupp.  This  report  also  contained 
an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  reliability  of  the  agent. 

In  connection  with  stay-behinds,  which  was  the  method  adopted  when 
a  withdrawal  of  one’s  own  front  line  was  contemplated,  the  agents,  agent 
groups,  and  confidential  agents  were  built  into  the  situation.  These  agents 
were  either  provided  with  a  short-term  mission  (lasting  up  to  a  week), 
after  the  completion  of  which  they  were  to  attempt  to  infiltrate  through 
the  enemy  lines  and  return  to  friendly  territory,  or  with  a  long-term  mission, 
during  which,  equipped  with  radio,  they  were  to  remain  in  the  enemy 
territory  and  were  to  return  only  upon  receipt  of  orders  or  when  the  territory 
in  which  they  were  operating  was  retaken  by  friendly  troops.  When  the 
territory  was  not  retaken,  they  were  usually  brought  out  by  plane  or  ship. 

Reliable  native  inhabitants  could  be  used  as  confidential  agents,  who 
confined  the  scope  of  their  observation  to  a  definite  locality  and  who 
transmitted  their  information  by  messenger  to  an  agent  group  equipped 
with  radio.  Another  method  of  communication  was  to  set  out  easily 
recognizable  signs  at  definite  places  where  they  could  be  picked  up  by 
reconnaissance  planes. 

For  tactical  missions,  parachutists  were  employed  only  individually. 
Parachuting  of  agents  could  be  found  to  be  necessary  when  other  methods 
could  not  be  used,  for  example,  when  the  entire  front  was  too  well  guarded 
or  protected  by  obstacles  or  where  there  were  almost  impassable  natural 
obstacles  (a  very  fast-flowing  stream,  for  example).  Parachutists  could  either 
be  retrieved  by  plane  or  ship,  or,  just  as  often,  they  had  to  find  their 
way  back  to  their  own  lines  independently. 

When  using  Russians  as  agents — and  they  were  found  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  eastern  front — extreme  care  had  to  be  exercised,  since 
they  were  extremely  sensitive  to  the  way  they  were  treated,  and  even  the 
smallest  incident  could  greatly  reduce  their  desire  to  work  and  their 
production  capacity  and  could  even  lead  to  betrayal.  In  contrast  to  other 
nationalities,  the  Russian  is  influenced  by  ideals  and  not  by  avarice  to 
undertake  the  dangerous  mission  of  Frontaufklaerung.  For  example,  one 
Russian  agent  whose  pistol  was  taken  away  from  him  in  the  front  line 
by  a  German  soldier  who  did  not  recognize  him  when  he  was  returning 
from  enemy  territory  felt  his  honor  so  slighted  that  it  was  only  after 
considerable  persuasion  that  he  could  be  induced  to  undertake  another 
mission.  There  was  the  opposite  case  of  an  agent  who,  after  a  return  with 
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valuable  reports,  was  personally  praised  by  the  division  commander  and 
offered  a  glass  of  wine.  This  man  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  activity  of  agents  was  held  and  induced  many  of  his 
comrades  to  volunteer  for  missions.  The  Russian  agent  must  always  feel 
that  he  has  the  personal  interest  and  confidence  of  his  section  commander 
(Truppfuehrer),  a  German  who  must  have  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  and  the  mentality  of  the  Russian,  and  he  must  feel  that 
it  is  for  him  an  honor  and  a  distinction  to  be  called  upon  to  perform 
a  difficult  mission. 

It  was  in  the  mutual  esteem  of  the  section  leader  or  of  the  trainer 
(Aufklaerungstruppfuehrer  bezw.  Ausbilder)  and  the  Russian  agent  that 
the  key  to  successful  employment  of  this  means  of  gaining  intelligence 
was  to  be  found.  The  Russian  had  to  be  convinced  that  his  chief,  his  trainer, 
was  there  only  for  him,  that  he  cared  for  him  and  his  comrades  like  a 
father,  and  that  any  mistake  that  the  agent  makes  would  cause  personal 
pain  to  his  commander  and  vice  versa.  These  principles  could  be  learned 
only  through  long  experience,  but,  when  learned,  were  found  to  be 
indispensable  for  success. 

Frontaufklaerung  III  was  charged  with  the  mission  of  reconnoitering 
and  combating  the  enemy  intelligence  service.  This  activity  was  of  secondary 
interest  to  the  G-2,  since  through  it  he  could  secure  no  intelligence  of 
value  (except  the  Abwehr  situation)  which  would  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  primary  mission  of  forming  a  picture  of  the  enemy  and  making 
an  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation. 

Insofar  as  these  activities  were  carried  on  within  the  home  country, 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  warn  the  population  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  and  to  report  persons  suspected  of  being  agents,  and  to  gain  willing 
cooperation  through  press  and  radio  appeals.  This  counterintelligence  work 
was  much  more  difficult  in  both  enemy  and  Allied  territory,  in  that  it 
was  known  that  not  all  persons  were  opposed  to  the  enemy.  Since  it  was 
the  mission  of  Frontaufklaerung  II  to  build  up  a  net  of  confidential  agents 
from  among  reliable  individuals  found  in  all  classes  of  the  population, 
their  activities  had  to  be  very  comprehensive.  Persons  best  suited  for  this 
kind  of  work  were  those  who  had  close  blood  or  economic  ties  with  one’s 
own  country,  and  those  who,  for  personal  or  political  reasons,  were  opposed 
to  enemy  government. 

It  was  the  task  of  Frontaufklaerung  III,  through  a  detailed  interrogation 
of  enemy  agents,  to  determine  the  organization  and  methods  of  operation 
of  the  enemy  intelligence  service;  what  was  the  mission  of  the  agent  and 
whether  this  mission  indicated  a  change  in  enemy  intentions  (G-2);  who 
gave  the  agent  his  mission  and  from  what  point  in  his  own  country  the 
agent  came;  how  the  enemy  counterespionage  operated;  and  what  the  enemy 
knew  of  one’s  own  intelligence  service,  which  of  one’s  own  agents  had 
been  caught,  and  which  of  one’s  own  agents  had  gone  over  to  the  service 
of  the  enemy. 
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The  agents  used  by  the  Russians  for  missions  to  be  carried  out  deep 
in  German  territory  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  well  schooled  and  provided 
with  stories  and  backgrounds  that  were  very  credible  so  that  it  was  difficult, 
in  interrogation,  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  situation.  In  addition,  these 
agents  usually  had  almost  no  information  concerning  the  mission  as  a 
whole  and  had  no  knowledge  of  other  agents  who  might  have  been  employed. 

The  agents  used  by  the  Russians  for  short-range  missions  usually  received 
only  a  short  training,  and  information  obtained  from  them  threw  little 
light  on  the  Smersch  (intelligence  service)  organization. 

A  particular  mission  of  Frontaufklaerung  III  was  the  converting  of  Russian 
agents  and  thus  the  gaining  of  a  foothold  within  the  enemy  intelligence 
service. 

In  addition,  Frontaufklaerung  III  was  charged  with  the  mission  of 
reconnoitering  and  gaining  intelligence  of  the  partisan  groups  operating 
within  the  sector  of  the  army.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  Part  6  of 
this  book  to  discuss  further  in  detail  the  Frontaufklaerung  activities,  but 
only  to  describe  the  basic  principles  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  their  place  in  the  work  of  an  army  G-2.  However,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  Russian  army  places  considerable  value  on  the  gaining  of  intelligence 
through  the  use  of  agents,  but  works  less  with  individually  well  trained 
and  well  qualified  agents  and  rather  employs  agents  in  masses. 

The  army  G-2  is  the  officer  who  assigns  missions  for  Frontaufklaerung 
(active  Abwehr).  It  must  be  clear  to  the  army  G-2  that: 

1.  The  employment  of  the  Frontaufklaerung  I  means  the  commitment 
of  men  who  are  risking  their  lives  under  particularly  difficult 
circumstances  and, 

2.  The  employment  of  Frontaufklaerung  I  requires  a  certain  time  for 
preparation  and  cannot  be  put  into  action  at  once  on  demand. 

For  this  reason,  before  assigning  a  mission  to  Frontaufklaerung,  the 
G-2  must  ask  himself  the  following  questions:  Can  the  mission  be  better 
accomplished  through  some  other  reconnaissance  agency?  Is  it  really 
necessary  to  confirm,  by  using  agents,  information  obtained  from  other 
sources?  Taking  into  consideration  the  time  required  to  prepare  and  execute 
a  mission,  would  the  information  sought  be  obsolete  when  obtained?  Do 
the  Frontaufklaerungstrupps  have  available  the  personnel  capable  of 
executing  the  proposed  mission?  Is  it  possible  to  execute  the  mission  at 
all? 

If  the  army  G-2  was  convinced  that  the  gaps  or  lack  of  certain  information 
enabling  the  creation  of  a  picture  of  the  enemy  could  be  filled  in  only 
by  means  of  Frontaufklaerung  and  if  such  a  mission  seemed  reasonably 
possible  of  execution,  then  he,  in  the  presence  of  the  Abwehr  officer,  assigned 
the  mission  to  the  commander  of  the  Frontaufklaerungstrupp  I.  When 
assigning  the  mission,  the  G-2  also  had  to  provide  information  concerning 
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the  enemy  situation  and  the  friendly  situation  (only  that  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  mission);  what  the  primary  and  secondary  missions  were; 
the  type  of  commitment;  the  sector  of  infiltration  and  the  intended  place 
for  return  (if  the  mission  involved  infiltration);  the  approximate  length 
of  time  involved;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  mission  far  into  enemy  territory, 
the  time  when  the  first  radio  message  was  to  be  transmitted. 

The  task  of  the  commander  of  the  Frontaufklaerungstrupp  was  to  then 
designate  the  person  or  persons  and  to  lay  out  in  detail  the  plan  of  execution. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  correct  choice  of  agents  and  for  making  the 
preparations  necessary  for  success.  This  was  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
army  G-2,  who  had  only  to  be  advised  when  the  undertaking  was  to  start 
and  when  it  was  to  end  so  that  he  might  advise  the  troop  units  concerned. 

The  time  necessary  for  making  preparations,  depending  upon  the 
difficulty  of  the  mission,  might  take  from  three  days  to  a  week. 

The  necessary  preparations  included  a  study  of  the  map,  a  memorization 
of  the  names  (drawn  from  the  file),  becoming  versed  in  the  armament 
and  special  characteristics  of  the  enemy  units  involved,  the  learning  of 
special  insignia,  and  so  forth.  The  preparations  also  included  a  study  of 
previous  enemy  behavior,  the  conditions  among  the  local  population  (in 
places  where  the  agent  must  pass  through  or  remain),  a  very  careful  choice 
of  all  the  clothing,  equipment,  and  papers  that  were  necessary,  and  the 
making  up  and  learning  of  a  "story”  to  fit  the  existing  circumstances,  for 
example. 

After  a  successful  mission,  the  results  were  to  be  made  known  by  the 
Abwehr  officer  in  the  form  of  an  Abwehr  intelligence  memorandum 
(Abwehrnachrichtenblatt)  for  the  information  contained  which  was  of 
interest  to  the  higher  headquarters.  Naturally,  the  results  of  a  successful 
mission  were  also  of  value  in  evaluating  the  procedures  followed  and  in 
planning  future  missions. 

PASSIVE  (TROOP  UNIT)  ABWEHR 

Troop  unit  Abwehr  was  concerned  with  the  careful  maintenance  of 
security,  that  is,  with  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain  the  secrecy 
and  security  of  everything  of  a  secret  nature  from  the  enemy  as  well  as 
from  anyone  who,  in  his  activity,  did  not  require  the  information.  The 
G-2  of  the  army  was  responsible  for  the  insuring  of  this  maintenance 
of  security  within  the  entire  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  army  and, 
therefore,  had  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  supervising  the 
maintenance  of  security  through  personal  spot  checks  and  his  own  secret 
field  police  officials  who  were  available  for  this  work.  In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  loss  of  classified  documents  (Verschlusssachen)  by  the  troop  units, 
the  G-2,  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Abwehr  officer,  decided 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken  (search,  arrests,  punishments,  declarations 
of  invalidity,  etc.). 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  SECRET  FIELD  POLICE 

Normally  a  secret  field  police  group  (GFP  Gruppe),  consisting  of 
approximately  forty-five  officials  and  soldiers  (in  special  cases,  more 
personnel)  was  subordinate  to  each  army.  This  group  received  its  missions 
from  the  army  G-2,  who  exercised  over  it  the  administrative  functions 
of  a  battalion  commander. 

The  secret  field  police  were  the  criminal  police  of  the  army.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  the  war  neared  its  end, 
they  were  the  army’s  counterpart  to  the  SD,  which  policed  the  civilian 
population.  The  secret  field  police  were  used  by  the  army  G-2  to  (1) 
investigate  sabotage,  corruption,  and  criminal  cases  of  all  kinds  occurring 
within  the  troop  units  through  the  gathering  of  information  on  the  basis 
of  available  statements,  (2)  investigate  special  cases  and  punishable  acts 
which  were  discovered  through  the  censorship  exercised  over  the  field 
post,  (3)  make,  in  cooperation  with  Frontaufklaerung  III  agencies,  a  general 
investigation  of  soldiers  who  might  be  working  for  enemy  intelligence 
services  and  investigate  suspicious  cases,  (4)  supervise  the  maintenance 
of  security  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  various  staffs  and  troop  units, 
and  (5)  supervise  the  security  of  the  army  command  post. 

Whenever  necessary,  the  G-2  utilized  the  secret  field  police  (which  could 
be  described  as  his  Gestapo)  to  investigate  particularly  ticklish  cases  (such 
as  the  investigation  of  individual  suicides  and  political  cases,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  SD  liaison  officer),  insofar  as  the  commander  of  the 
secret  field  police  group  was  sufficiently  reliable  and  skillful  for  this  work. 

THE  USE  OF  COMBAT  PROPAGANDA 

From  the  very  first  day,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  service  of  the  war, 
made  considerable  (and  for  a  long  time  unrecognized  in  its  scope)  use 
of  propaganda  and  brought  this  propaganda  right  up  to  the  front  lines. 
In  this  w'ay,  propaganda  became  a  combat  weapon. 

The  army  G-2,  in  the  form  of  propaganda  units,  received  a  troop  unit 
which  was  in  fact  his  active  combat  strength,  and,  depending  upon  the 
situation,  had  to  be  employed  on  the  basis  of  a  main  effort.  The  propaganda 
employment  commander  with  his  propaganda  platoon  of  sixty-four  men, 
to  which  propaganda  groups  of  different  nationalities  (Slovaks,  Hungarians, 
Rumanians)  could  be  attached  was  operationally  subordinate  to  the  army 
G-2.  (Note:  The  propaganda  employment  commander,  or  Propagandaein- 
satzfuehrer,  was  formerly  called  the  Chef  der  Propagandakompanie. 
However,  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  other  agencies,  within  the 
scope  of  the  army,  were  attached  to  the  propaganda  company,  his  name 
was  changed  to  Propagandaeinsatzfuehrer.  He  was  actually  the  chief  of 
army  propaganda.) 

One  must  differentiate  between  combat  propaganda  (Kampfpropaganda), 
which  is  the  propaganda  directed  toward  the  enemy,  and  the  propaganda 
directed  toward  one’s  own  troops  and  population  (Eigenpropaganda). 
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A  propaganda  message  center  was  set  up  with  each  corps.  It  was  the 
function  of  this  propaganda  message  center,  in  addition  to  its  mission 
of  writing  reports,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  and  arrival  for  the 
sections  engaged  in  carrying  out  combat  propaganda  work. 

The  purpose  of  combat  propaganda  is  so  to  influence  the  enemy  politically, 
militarily,  and  culturally  that  he  becomes  war-weary,  refuses  to  continue 
to  fight,  and  that  further  actions  become  purely  political  arrangements. 

In  the  propaganda  troops,  the  G-2  also  had  a  unit  which  was  capable 
of  playing  a  large  part  in  the  carrying  out  of  deception  measures  of  a 
local  nature  as  well  as  on  a  large  scale. 

If  they  were  to  be  successful,  the  means  of  propaganda  were  to  be  employed 
so  that  they  took  into  full  account  the  mentality  of  the  enemy,  so  that 
they  fully  recognized  the  enemy’s  weak  points,  and  so  that  they  would 
influence  the  particular  troops  or  civilians  they  were  intended  to  influence. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  combat  propaganda  directed  against 
the  Russians  was  simple,  since,  in  the  main,  one  was  still  dealing  with 
a  person  of  a  primitive  way  of  thought.  The  Russian,  who,  it  is  true, 
has  a  great  inclination  to  believe  what  is  printed  on  nice  paper,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  equally  suspicious  of  leaflets,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
not  written  in  the  language  of  his  soul,  can  really  be  influenced  only  by 
another  Russian.  It  is  a  basic  error  merely  to  translate  into  Russian  leaflets 
conceived  in  German  by  Germans.  All  the  trouble  would  go  for  nothing 
and  the  future  "spiritual  working  over  of  the  enemy"  would  be  handicapped. 
For  that  reason,  the  various  propaganda  platoons  formed  eastern 
propaganda  sections  (Ostpropagandastaffeln)  from  Russian  volunteer 
personnel. 

The  G-2  did  not  give  detailed  directions  to  the  propaganda  employment 
commander,  but  merely  assigned  him  missions  and  indicated  general  lines 
to  be  followed.  The  propaganda  commander  had  to  be  oriented  as  to  the 
situation,  and  all  necessary  material,  such  as  reports  of  interrogations  and 
captured  field  post  letters,  had  to  be  made  available  to  him  if  he  was 
to  perform  his  mission  successfully. 

Among  those  missions  which  could  be  assigned  were: 

1.  A  mass  employment  of  all  available  propaganda  means  along  the 
entire  army  front,  with  the  theme  of  inducing  soldiers  to  desert. 

2.  Deception  (e.g.,  the  announcement  of  a  coming  offensive). 

3.  The  use  of  noise  records  (Geraeuschplatten)  in  a  certain  sector  of 
the  front  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  German  activity. 

4.  Broadcasting  details  concerning  individual  enemy  troop  units  (e.g., 
their  high  losses). 

5.  Appeals  to  the  populace  in  German-held  territory  as  to  how  to  conduct 
themselves  toward  partisans. 

6.  The  employment  of  poster  and  painting  groups  (Mal-Kolonnen)  for 
anti-war  slogans,  for  example. 
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7.  The  procurement  and  dropping  of  useful  articles,  such  as  mirrors 
and  boxes  of  matches,  carrying  particular  propaganda  inscriptions, 
and  so  forth. 

The  possibilities  for  employment  are  extremely  numerous  and  depend 
upon  the  skill,  the  richness  of  ideas,  the  adaptability,  as  well  as  the  technical 
equipment  and  available  material  of  the  propaganda  units.  A  printed 
collection  of  the  leaflets  which  were  used  by  one  army  (Propaganda 
Einsatzfuehrer  637  bei  AOK  8)  in  the  month  of  February  1945  in  the 
sector  from  Komorn  (Hungary)  to  Tatra  (Slovakia)  contains  leaflets  in 
Russian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian.  A  total  of  five  and  one-half  million 
leaflets  was  distributed  in  this  month  (approximately  forty  different  leaflets). 

All  of  this  activity  must  be  objectively  regarded  with  consideration  given 
to  the  existing  political  and  military  situation  and  also  in  accordance  with 
the  directives  passed  on  to  the  various  propaganda  units  by  the  OKW 
Propaganda  Department. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  FIELD  POST  CENSORSHIP  OFFICE 

The  field  post  censorship  office  was  utilized  in  connection  with  every 
army  and  was  operationally  and  administratively  subordinate  to  the  army 
G-2.  It  was  always  located  physically  together  with  the  field  post  central 
office  (Feldpost  Leitstelle).  The  field  post  censorship  office  was  charged 
with  the  censoring  of  all  the  mail  of  the  army  (front-to-home  and  home- 
to-front);  this  censorship  was  done  by  means  of  spot  checks.  Its  basic  tasks 
were  to  check  the  mail  from  the  point  of  view  of  adherence  to  field  post 
regulations;  to  check  on  the  morale  at  the  front  and  at  home;  to  sort 
out  letters  which  involved  treason,  intent  to  desert,  connections  with  enemy 
intelligence  services,  and  any  kind  of  criminal  act,  forwarding  them  to 
the  army  G-2;  to  check  letters  in  accordance  with  special  instructions  from 
the  army  G-2;  and  to  furnish  special,  monthly,  and  yearly  reports.  Depending 
upon  the  personnel  available  and  the  work  requirements,  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  letters  were  checked  each  month. 

The  army  G-2  was  able  to  utilize  the  field  post  censorship  office  for 
the  special  checking  of  the  mail  of  individual  troop  units,  which,  for  example, 
had  been  particularly  noticed  because  of  their  morale,  the  number  of 
desertions,  and  so  forth,  or  that  contained  a  majority  of  personnel  which 
came  from  enemy-occupied  or  heavily  bombed  areas.  Letters  can  indicate 
the  attitude  of  the  troops  toward  their  superior  officers,  toward  the  higher 
command,  toward  enemy  weapons,  toward  economic  conditions,  and  can 
indicate  the  effectiveness  of  one’s  own  propaganda.  Special  and  monthly 
reports  could  be  utilized  for  publication  in  the  army  unit  newspapers,  to 
remedy  certain  deficiencies,  to  indicate  certain  principles  to  be  followed 
by  the  officers’  corps,  as  informative  bulletins  for  higher  headquarters, 
and  also  to  indicate  where  the  secret  field  police  should  be  employed  in 
suspected  criminal  cases. 
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OTHER  ARMY  G-2  RESPONSIBILITIES 
In  addition  to  the  tasks  already  described  the  army  G-2  was  responsible 
for: 

1.  Cooperation  between  the  G-2  and  the  Abwehr  headquarters  of  the 
allied  countries,  insofar  as  these  units  were  subordinate  to  the  army 
command. 

2.  The  exercise  of  administrative  and  disciplinary  powers  and  the 
assigning  of  missions  to  all  Frontaufklaerungstrupps,  secret  field 
police,  and  field  post  censorship  office. 

3.  The  arranging  for  the  execution  of  large-scale  deception  undertakings 
as  desired  by  the  G-3. 

4.  Issuing  directives  for  the  censorship  of  the  troop  unit  newspapers 
and  the  war  reports. 

5.  Holding  a  weekly  conference  to  discuss  the  general  world  situation, 
the  war  situation  in  Europe,  and  so  on,  based  on  the  armed  forces 
reports  (Wehrmachtberichte)  and  other  sources. 

6.  The  supervision  of  the  G-2  message  and  office  procedures. 

7.  Dealing  with  all  correspondence  and  distributing  it  to  the  proper 
specialist  officers. 

8.  Personally  keeping  the  enemy  situation  map.  This  was  valuable  since 
it  served  to  impress  individual  details  of  the  picture  of  the  enemy 
on  the  mind  of  the  G-2. 

9.  Supplying  and  supervising  the  use  of  translators  for  the  troop  units. 

10.  Making  a  security  check  and  suggestions  for  maintaining  the  security 

of  a  newly  chosen  location  for  the  army  headquarters. 

THE  THIRD  ORDONNANZOFFIZIER  (0-3) 

The  0-3  was  the  assistant  and  the  representative  of  the  G-2.  It  was 
therefore  most  practical  that  he  remain  with  the  G-2  in  the  same  locality 
so  that  he  could  participate  in  all  discussions  and  telephone  conversations, 
or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  at  least  that  he  could  listen  in  by  telephone 
on  all  the  conversations  of  the  G-2.  He  had  to  know  every  detail  of  the 
army  G-2’s  activity  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  G-2  himself,  had  to  be  in 
a  position  to  carry  on  the  job  of  the  G-2  in  every  detail. 

The  principle  tasks  of  the  0-3  were  (1)  to  organize  and  see  that  the 
various  functions  of  the  offices  of  the  army  G-2  section  were  executed, 
(2)  to  read  all  incoming  correspondence  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  it  to  the  G-2,  (3)  to  maintain  the  situation  maps,  (4)  to  prepare 
the  daily  discussions  of  the  situation,  (5)  to  see  to  it  that  the  various  fixed 
times  for  the  dispatching  of  reports  were  adhered  to,  and  (6)  to  prepare, 
based  on  the  discussions  of  the  situation  and  the  incoming  G-2  reports, 
the  morning,  evening,  and  daily  army  G-2  reports  that  had  to  be  sent 
out  (although  the  writing  of  the  actual  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation 
was  the  personal  task  of  the  G-2). 
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THE  SIXTH  ORDONNANZOFFIZIER  (0-6) 

The  0-6,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  0-3,  was  charged  with  (1) 
keeping  all  the  enemy  situation  maps  of  the  European  and  other  theaters 
of  war,  as  well  as  the  situation  maps  of  the  army  sector  itself,  (2)  receiving 
and  distributing  the  armed  forces  reports  throughout  the  army  headquarters, 
(3)  billeting  the  army  G-2  section  and  equipping  the  G-2  offices,  and  (4) 
determining  the  situation  of  and  the  means  of  combating  partisans. 

In  Russia,  the  task  of  the  0-6  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  partisans 
was  a  fairly  extensive  one.  When  the  general  situation  of  one’s  own  war 
effort  is  unfavorable,  the  appearance,  in  occupied  enemy  territory  and 
frequently  in  allied  countries,  of  partisan  battalions  and  groups  of  partisan 
bands  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

These  partisan  organizations  might  consist  of  regular  enemy  troops  who 
had  been  cut  off  by  airborne  operations  or  who  had  been  overrun  (it  should 
be  noted  that,  in  the  Russian  army,  the  organization  of  the  partisan 
movement  was  started  in  peacetime  and  considerably  extended  during  the 
war),  or  dissatisfied  elements  of  the  local  civilian  population,  who,  in  the 
trackless  terrain,  were  collected  and  organized  under  the  leadership  of  their 
own  freely  elected  leaders  or  by  regular  officers  introduced  by  the  army. 
Such  private  bands  were  in  most  cases  soon  absorbed  by  the  Russian  partisan 
movement  into  its  organization,  insofar  as  they  did  not  show  any  nationalist 
or  anti-Communist  tendencies.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  partisans  to  fight  little  wars  among  themselves,  as  happened,  for 
example,  in  the  Balkans. 

The  0-6  was  charged  with  the  keeping  of  a  map  of  the  partisan  situation 
on  which  all  partisan  attacks,  known  details  concerning  organization,  and 
behavior  (movements,  supply,  attitude  toward  the  civilian  population,  etc.) 
were  to  be  entered.  Through  the  daily  partisan  reports,  the  monthly  partisan 
reports,  and  the  maps  of  the  partisan  situation,  the  G-2  was  able  to  form 
a  picture  of  the  partisan  situation,  which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  making  an  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  as  a  whole,  since  there 
often  existed  a  close  connection  between  the  two. 

The  0-6  was  also  charged  with  furnishing  proposals  to  the  G-2  concerning 
the  means  and  troops  that  were  necessary  to  combat  the  partisans. 
Experience  showed  that  comparatively  strong  contingents  of  German  troops 
were  necessary  to  protect  the  security  of  the  supply  lines  and  supply  depots 
when  partisan  bands  were  operating  in  the  area,  but  that  a  complete  success 
in  combating  these  bands  could,  despite  heavy  troop  commitments,  rarely 
be  obtained,  primarily  because  of  the  distances  involved  and  the  overall 
terrain  difficulties.  The  best  method  for  combating  partisan  bands  was 
that  of  the  employment  of  counterbands  in  the  strength  of  a  platoon  to 
a  battalion,  which  were  composed  of  native  units  (Georgians,  Slovaks,  etc.), 
who  were  well  versed  in  the  terrain  and  the  local  customs,  well  armed, 
and  clothed  like  the  partisans  themselves. 
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Aside  from  the  SS-Jagdkommandos,  who  were  committed  directly  by 
the  Hoeherer  SS-  und  Polizeifuehrer  and  who  were  primarily  assigned 
the  mission  of  fighting  the  partisan  bands  in  the  rear  areas,  it  was  the 
mission  of  the  G-2  (in  cooperation  with  the  Id — Organisation  und 
Ausbildung)  to  form  and  control  the  commitment  of  these  counterbands. 

FILING  SECTION 

In  the  filing  section  all  intelligence  gained  concerning  the  organization 
of  the  enemy  units  of  both  the  field  and  replacement  armies,  their  sectors 
of  commitment,  their  armament,  their  recruiting  areas,  the  names  of  the 
commanders,  the  military  schools,  and  the  field  post  numbers  was  collected 
and  filed. 

In  general,  three  types  of  files  were  kept:  the  troop  unit  file,  the  file 
of  personalities,  and  the  file  of  field  post  numbers.  Among  the  sources 
from  which  the  files  were  made  up  were  the  interrogation  of  prisoners, 
signal  intelligence  reports,  evaluation  of  all  sorts  of  captured  documents, 
and  neutral  and  enemy  press  and  radio  reports. 

The  filing  section  was  the  most  important  source  for  putting  together 
a  picture  of  the  enemy,  but  was  valuable  at  all  only  when  it  was  kept 
constantly  up-to-date  and  every  available  source  of  intelligence  was  utilized 
to  secure  the  current  information.  In  the  file  of  troop  units  were  entered 
not  only  the  enemy  units  (from  regiment  and  independent  battalion  and 
up)  which  faced  the  army  sector,  but  the  entire  enemy  army,  and  the  army 
file,  therefore,  included  all  identifications  that  were  received  from  the  other 
armies  and  army  groups.  Through  an  exchange  of  information  of  this  kind, 
through  telephone  conversations  between  the  individual  officers  responsible 
for  the  files  in  other  units,  and  through  the  composite  lists  of  names  of 
commanders,  the  organization  and  strength  of  the  enemy  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  received  from  OKH/Abteilung  Fremde  Heere  Ost,  the  file  was 
constantly  kept  up-to-date  and  was  the  constant  aid  of  the  G-2. 

INTERPRETERS  SECTION 

The  interpreters  section  (Dolmetschertrupp)  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  interpreters  and  translators,  whose  exact  number  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required.  In  addition  to  the  chief  interpreter  and  the  assistant 
chief  translator  (both  officers  in  rank),  who  had  a  complete  command 
of  the  language  of  the  enemy  power  (i.e.,  knew  Russian  speech  and  writing 
and  the  various  dialects)  and  who  had  to  have  received  some  tactical 
schooling  in  order  to  perform  their  work  properly,  the  army  interpreters 
section  was  supposed  to  have  at  least  one  additional  interpreter  for  each 
of  the  other  enemy  languages  represented  by  the  troops  present  in  the 
sector  of  the  army  as  well  as  the  Allied  foreign  troops.  The  use  of  the 
interpreters  was  dependent  upon  the  orders  of  the  G-2,  but  their  functions 
included  interrogation  of  prisoners,  evaluation  of  captured  documents 
(orders,  maps,  regulations,  manuals,  field  post  letters,  leaflets,  troop 
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newspapers),  evaluation  of  enemy  and  neutral  press  reports,  listening  to 
enemy  and  neutral  radio  broadcasts,  and  evaluation  of  the  serial  numbers 
of  captured  weapons  and  other  equipment. 

The  chief  interpreter  was  commissioned  by  the  G-2  to  arrange  the  division 
of  work  within  the  interpreters  section  and  to  furnish  the  G-2  with  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  and  translation  work  of  the  section. 

In  connection  with  the  interrogation  of  prisoners,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  interrogation  usually  took  place  at  division  level  and  occasionally  at 
army  level,  but  only  in  unusual  cases:  when  general  officers,  general  staff 
officers,  or  officers  from  higher  staffs  carrying  important  documents  were 
captured,  or  when  specialists  were  captured.  In  such  cases,  the  army  G- 
2  would  usually  participate  personally  in  the  interrogation  and  would 
frequently  call  in  officers  from  other  sections  of  the  army  headquarters 
staff,  insofar  as  it  was  expected  that  the  prisoner  had  information  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  various  departments. 

In  every  army  prisoner-of-war  cage,  an  interpreters  section  consisting 
of  from  two  to  four  interpreters  was  employed,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  interrogate,  reinterrogate,  and  perform  special  interrogations  on  all 
prisoners  passing  through.  (Independent  of  these  interrogations, 
interrogations  from  the  point  of  view  of  security  and  counterintelligence 
were  performed  by  personnel  of  Frontaufklaerungstrupp  III.) 

It  has  been  shown  by  experience  that,  during  the  interrogation  at  division 
level,  when  the  prisoner  was  still  under  the  shock  of  battle  and  capture, 
excellent  results  were  obtained  by  proper  questioning.  For  this  reason, 
only  the  best  interpreters  (interrogators)  were  supposed  to  be  sent  to  the 
division  G-2. 

Certain  principles  marked  the  interrogation  of  Russians: 

1.  From  the  first,  the  prisoner,  by  correct  and  friendly  treatment,  had 
to  be  convinced  that  the  statements  hammered  into  him  by  his  officers 
and  political  commissars  (Politruks)  in  connection  with  mistreatment 
and  shooting  of  prisoners  were  wrong. 

2.  The  Russian  would  always  tell  the  interrogator  what  the  interrogator 
wanted  to  hear  if  the  interrogation  was  conducted  on  a  subjective 
basis.  Therefore,  suggestive  or  leading  questions  were  to  be  avoided 
and  extreme  care  in  the  interrogation  had  to  be  exercised  to  make 
it  as  objective  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  the  evaluation  of  captured  documents,  extremely 
valuable  information  was  obtained  concerning  enemy  methods,  technique 
of  orders,  organization,  technical  details  of  weapons,  the  manpower  and 
armament  potential,  the  year-class  composition  of  units,  morale,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  the  task  of  the  chief  interpreter  to  sift  the  material  available 
from  the  point  of  view  of  usability,  to  sort  out  those  documents  that  appeared 
useful  for  the  operations  section  and  the  G-2  section  of  the  army,  to  translate 
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and  evaluate  them,  and  also  to  forward  all  documents  for  final  evaluation 
via  the  army  group  to  OKH/Abteilung  Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

The  evaluations  of  the  army  chief  interpreter  were  consolidated  in  a 
monthly  report  and  frequently  were  used  for  publication  in  the  pamphlet 
published  by  OKH/Abteilung  Fremde  Heere  Ost,  called  "Einzelnachrichten 
des  Ic-Dienstes  Ost.” 

In  connection  with  the  evaluation  of  enemy  and  neutral  press  reports, 
many  newspapers  which  were  taken  from  dead  or  captured  troops  or  which 
were  brought  in  by  agents  furnished  intelligence  concerning  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  enemy  countries  as  well  as  details  concerning  personalities, 
where  they  were,  what  decorations  they  had  received,  what  commands 
they  had  assumed,  and  so  forth. 

Regarding  listening  to  enemy  and  neutral  radio  broadcasts,  much  valuable 
information  could  be  obtained.  For  example,  the  Moscow  radio,  after  every 
special  military  victory,  announced  the  names  of  all  the  commanders,  from 
division  commanders  up,  whose  units  had  taken  part  in  the  operation, 
and  what  decorations  or  promotions  they  received  as  a  consequence.  In 
this  way,  not  only  could  certain  units  be  identified  through  the  names 
of  their  commanders,  but  corrections  and  additions  could  be  made  to  the 
file  of  personalities. 

In  connection  with  the  evaluation  of  the  serial  numbers  of  captured 
weapons,  much  information  could  be  obtained  concerning  the  production 
and  losses  of  enemy  tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  heavy  weapons.  In  a  war 
of  movement,  the  G-2  would  send  special  groups  into  the  battle  areas, 
who  would  have  the  mission  of  noting  down  the  factory  serial  numbers 
of  the  destroyed  or  captured  enemy  equipment  (motor  number,  chassis 
number,  barrel  number,  mount  number,  etc.).  A  monthly  report  of  these 
numbers  was  made  up  and  forwarded  to  OKH/Abteilung  Fremde  Heere 
Ost  for  evaluation. 

ABWEHR  OFFICER  (AO) 

The  Abwehr  officer  in  the  G-2  section  was  the  specialist  in  all  matters 
concerning  troop  security.  The  primary  mission  of  the  Abwehr  officer 
consisted  of  supervising  the  proper  execution  of  all  security  regulations 
emanating  from  higher  headquarters  and  the  formulating  of  his  own 
regulations.  His  executive  arm  consisted  of  the  various  officers  for  Abwehr 
matters  (Offiziere  fuer  Abwehrangelegenheiten),  who  were  attached  to  the 
corps,  division,  regimental,  and  battalion  staffs.  The  Abwehr  officer’s 
responsibilities  included  troop  security,  the  making  of  proposals  for 
employment  of  Frontaufklaerungstrupps  I  and  III,  administration  of  the 
Frontaufklaerungstrupps,  including  the  various  patrols  that  might  be 
committed,  the  operating  of  an  equipment  section  (G-Staffel),  which 
collected  and  stored  all  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  outfitting  of  agents, 
the  administration  of  the  secret  intelligence  fund,  which  was  used  to  pay 
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confidential  agents  and  to  purchase  equipment,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
Abwehr  situation  map  (Abwehrlagekarte). 

Also,  the  Abwehr  officer  in  the  army  G-2  section  was  charged  with 
furnishing  proposals  concerning  the  employment  of  the  secret  field  police 
and  the  application  of  security  tests,  the  purposes  of  which  were  to  determine 
the  state  of  security  in  the  various  troop  units,  to  provide  indications  as 
to  how  security  could  be  improved,  and  to  assist  in  discovering  possible 
enemy  spy  cells. 

Preparing  proposals  for  carrying  out  security  police  measures  in  individual 
staffs,  troop  units,  or  among  the  population  (the  last  in  cooperation  with 
the  SD),  maintaining  security  in  the  army  headquarters,  supervising  the 
employment  of  signal  intercept  officers,  whose  mission  it  was  to  supervise 
the  friendly  radio  and  telephone  traffic  within  the  army  sector  (in 
cooperation  with  the  army  signal  commander),  issuing  instructions  to  the 
field  post  censorship  office  and  evaluating  their  reports,  acting  as  liaison 
officer  to  the  intelligence  services  of  allied  armies,  and  evaluating,  from 
a  security  (Abwehr)  point  of  view,  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  by 
Frontaufklaerung  III  were  also  part  of  the  Abwehr  officer’s  numerous  duties. 

Numerous  though  they  were,  the  activities  of  the  army  Abwehr  officer 
played  only  a  small  part  in  furnishing  the  army  G-2  with  intelligence 
concerning  the  enemy,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  activities  could 
do  much  to  limit  the  ability  of  the  enemy  intelligence  service  to  secure 
information. 


SIGNAL  INTELLIGENCE  LIAISON  OFFICER 
The  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  was  the  specialist  of  the  army 
G-2  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  signal  intelligence  battalion.  In  connection 
with  securing  intelligence  of  the  Russian  army,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  the  most  important  man  in  the  circle  of  the  G-2’s  source 
of  information.  By  means  of  a  well-organized,  very  comprehensive  and 
quickly  operating  signal  intelligence  unit,  the  G-2  received  timely  intelligence 
concerning  the  enemy  organization,  location  of  command  posts,  movements 
and  intentions  within  both  the  tactical  and  strategic  spheres  of  operation 
of  the  army,  the  air  force,  and  the  navy. 

The  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  was  in  close  contact  with  the  short- 
range  signal  intelligence  company  (Nah-Aufklaerungskompanie),  which  was 
attached  to  each  army  and  whose  evaluation  section  was  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  army  headquarters.  In  addition,  he  was  in  daily 
teletype  contact  with  the  signal  intelligence  regiment  from  which  he  received 
a  report  of  the  intelligence  gained  by  the  long-range  signal  intelligence 
company  (Fern- Aufklaerungskompanie) . 

The  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  also  maintained  a  signal  intelligence 
situation  map  and  kept  a  file  of  enemy  units  down  to  regiment  (i.e.,  from 
brigade  up)  which  had  been  identified  from  his  own  (signal  intelligence) 


sources. 
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At  the  daily  conferences  concerning  the  enemy  situation,  the  signal 
intelligence  liaison  officer,  based  on  his  signal  (radio)  intelligence  reports 
and  his  signal  intelligence  situation  map,  gave  his  own  picture  of  the  enemy 
to  the  army  G-2.  In  cases  of  doubt,  which  arose  as  a  result  of  contradictory 
information,  experience  showed  that  signal  intelligence  was  most  usually 
correct.  The  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  received  instructions  from 
the  G-2  as  to  how  the  main  effort  of  signal  intelligence  was  to  be  employed, 
usually  in  those  areas  where  there  were  other  indications  that  the  enemy 
was  about  to  undertake  an  operation  or  where  gaps  in  the  picture  of  the 
enemy  existed.  The  results  of  signal  intelligence  depended  upon  the  radio 
technique  of  the  enemy,  who  was  constantly  changing  the  methods  by 
which  he  camouflaged  his  radio  traffic  and,  when  large  troop  movements 
were  undertaken  or  prior  to  an  attack,  ordered  a  complete  radio  silence, 
and  the  technical  equipment  of  one’s  own  signal  intelligence  troops  and 
very  long  experience  on  the  part  of  the  individual  radioman  and  evaluator, 
since  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  enemy  units  were  identified  only  by 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  technique  of  the  individual  enemy  radio  operator. 

ARMY  AIR  INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER  (A-2) 

The  A-2  is  the  specialist  of  the  army  G-2  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
enemy  air  force  and  friendly  aerial  reconnaissance.  A  short-range 
reconnaissance  squadron  was  committed  within  the  sector  of  the  army. 
This  squadron  had  the  mission  of  aerial  reconnaissance  up  to  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  kilometers  and  received  its  specific  missions  from  the  army 
G-2  through  the  A-2.  There  was  a  photo  interpretation  section  (Stabs- 
bildauswertestelle,  or  STABIA)  operationally  subordinate  to  this  squadron. 

Furnishing  proposals  to  the  G-2  concerning  the  employment  and 
assignment  of  tasks  to  the  short-range  reconnaissance  squadron,  maintaining 
a  file  of  the  enemy  air  force  units,  maintaining  an  enemy  air  force  situation 
map  containing  the  organization  and  location  of  air  fields  of  enemy  air 
force  units,  and  maintaining  an  enemy  air  situation  map  indicating  the 
enemy  air  activity  and  points  attacked  were  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
A-2.  He  was  also  responsible  for  maintaining  an  enemy  antiaircraft  situation 
map,  assigning  missions  to  the  photo  interpretation  section,  evaluating 
and  distributing  aerial  photos  to  the  various  staffs  and  troop  units,  and 
interrogating  captured  enemy  fliers  in  cooperation  with  the  army  G-2 
interpreters  section. 

The  A-2  was  also  responsible  for  the  air  raid  precaution  and  warning 
system  in  the  area  of  the  army  headquarters.  In  this  connection,  the  A- 
2  listened  in  on  the  wireless  situation  reports  concerning  enemy  air  sorties, 
which  came  from  the  air  raid  warning  company  (Flugmeldekompanie). 

Through  aerial  reconnaissance,  which  was,  of  course,  influenced  by  enemy 
fighter  activity  and  weather  conditions,  the  army  G-2  could  obtain  a  picture 
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(through  both  day  and  night  sorties)  deep  in  enemy  territory  of  the  activity 
on  the  railroads  and  roads,  and  of  the  strength,  type,  and  direction  of 
movement  of  columns  as  well  as  details  concerning  enemy  activity  in  the 
battle  area.  Through  the  possibilities  of  comparing  the  strip  photographs 
of  one  day  with  those  of  the  previous  day  or,  in  fact,  with  reports  received 
from  other  sources,  valuable  confirmatory  intelligence  could  be  obtained. 

Tactically  trained  personnel  who  were  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
the  Russians  utilized  terrain  and  with  Russian  methods  of  camouflage  were 
necessary  for  the  proper  evaluation  of  these  photos.  This  work  of  photo 
evaluation  was  made  difficult,  for  example,  in  that  the  Russians  undertook 
large  troop  movements  as  well  as  transfers  of  troops  within  the  battle 
area  at  night,  as  a  general  principle;  that  he  ceased  all  movements  in 
an  area  upon  the  appearance  of  reconnaissance  planes;  and  that,  in  the 
camouflaging  of  his  guns,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  so  forth,  he  was  skillful 
in  adapting  his  methods  to  suit  all  types  of  terrain. 

HIGHER  ARTILLERY  COMMANDER 

The  higher  artillery  commander  had  the  secondary  mission  of  evaluating 
and  entering  on  special  maps  and  cards  all  the  results  of  artillery  observation 
of  the  enemy  and  sending  this  information  in  the  form  of  an  artillery 
reconnaissance  report  to  the  army  G-2. 

The  higher  artillery  commander  had  the  following  means  of  recon¬ 
naissance  at  his  disposal: 

1.  The  observation  posts  set  up  by  the  division  and  army  artillery  (in 
individual  cases  also  the  coastal  and  naval  artillery). 

2.  The  observation  battalions  with  flash  and  sound  ranging  batteries. 

3.  Artillery  observation  planes. 

4.  Balloon  observation  (rare). 

5.  Photographic  section  on  the  staff  of  the  higher  artillery  commander 
(a  unit  that  took  panoramic  photos,  etc.,  through  telescopic  lenses). 

From  the  daily  artillery  reports  of  the  troop  units,  the  higher  artillery 
commander  received,  among  other  information,  the  reports  from  the 
observation  posts  dealing  with  enemy  behavior  and  the  activity  of  the 
enemy  artillery  (movements,  number  of  rounds,  areas  into  which  fired, 
manner  in  which  fired,  etc.).  The  observation  battalions,  in  artillery 
reconnaissance  reports,  reported  the  enemy  artillery  deployment  as 
reconnoitered  by  flash  and  sound  ranging.  Artillery  observation  planes 
turned  in  information  concerning  the  counterbattery  effect  on  heavy  enemy 
batteries  and  individual  and  important  details  in  the  battlefield  area  were 
received  from  the  photographic  section.  A  close  cooperation  between  the 
higher  artillery  commander  and  the  army  A-2  resulted  in  a  mutual 
amplification  of  the  picture  of  the  enemy  artillery. 
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The  behavior  of  the  enemy  artillery  gave  the  G-2  indications  on  which 
to  base  his  estimate  of  enemy  intentions.  Basically,  the  Russians  constructed 
two  or  three  alternate  positions  for  each  battery,  which,  insofar  as  they 
were  not  used  by  the  wiring  batteries  or  were  required  as  alternate  positions, 
were  used  as  dummy  camouflage  positions.  The  unoccupied  positions,  which 
must  be  watched  constantly  through  aerial  photography,  were  often  used 
to  receive  artillery  reinforcements,  which  frequently  moved  into  these 
positions  twenty-four  hours  before  an  attack.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  report  to  discuss  too  many  details,  but  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  combat  and  fire  technique  of  Russian  artillery 
very  closely  follows  the  procedure  prescribed  in  the  regulations  and  that 
therefore  the  behavior  of  Russian  artillery  is  a  very  good  indication  of 
their  intentions. 


SECRET  FIELD  POLICE 

Among  the  main  missions  of  the  secret  field  police,  the  seeking  out 
of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  intelligence  service  (among  the 
troops,  population,  and  aliens  employed  as  agents)  in  cooperation  with 
Frontaufklaerungstrupp  III  and  the  SD  should  be  particularly  emphasized. 
From  the  activity  of  the  Russian  intelligence  service,  where  it  was  also 
characteristic  for  them  to  operate  in  the  form  of  a  main  effort,  the  army 
G-2  was  able  to  secure  indications  of  intended  enemy  operations.  The  army 
Abwehr  officer  kept  a  map  of  the  enemy  agent  situation  on  which  were 
entered  the  details  of  the  number  of  agents  caught  and  the  time  and  place 
found. 

The  secret  field  police,  as  a  secondary  mission,  were  charged  with  the 
security  police  interrogation  (Abwehrpolizeiliche  Vernehmung)  of  returned 
soldiers  (Rueckkaempfer),  that  is,  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  enemy  captivity  and  returning  to  their  own  lines  after  having  been 
away  for  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  their  units.  The  secret  field 
police  also  had  the  mission  of  sending  to  the  rear  soldiers  who  returned 
to  their  units  after  having  been  in  enemy  hands  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  latter  were  not  interrogated  within  the  army  sector  but 
were  taken  by  the  secret  field  police  to  an  interrogation  camp  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  army  group  sector.  Experience  has  shown  that  two-thirds 
of  the  German  soldiers  who  returned  from  Russian  captivity  were  men 
sent  by  the  Russians  to  carry  out  intelligence  missions  or  were  charged 
with  attempting  to  create  political  unrest. 

In  addition,  the  secret  field  police  were  charged  with  the  evaluation 
of  soldiers  under  sentence  to  armed  forces  prisons  in  the  zone  of  the  interior. 
In  individual  cases,  the  secret  field  police  could  also  be  actively  committed 
to  fight  against  partisans. 
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FIELD  POST  CENSORSHIP  OFFICE 

Besides  functioning  as  previously  described,  the  field  post  censorship 
office  also  cooperated  with  the  Abwehr  officer  and  the  secret  field  police. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  its  work,  rather  mature  male  and  female  personnel 
were  usually  employed,  who  had  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  front¬ 
line  troop  units  and  who  had  to  be  not  easily  influenced  in  their  judgment. 
The  security  supervision  of  the  field  post  censorship  office  was  the  duty 
of  the  army  G-2  and  could  be  accomplished  by  introducing  confidential 
agents  of  the  secret  field  police  or  Frontaufklaerungstrupp  III. 

ARMY  SIGNAL  COMMANDER 

In  cooperation  with  the  army  G-2  and  the  army  Abwehr  officer,  the 
army  signal  commander  (ANaFii)  had  the  following  tasks  in  addition  to 
his  own: 

1.  Supervision  of  friendly  radio  traffic  through  the  use  of  the  radio 
intercept  company  (Funkhorchkompanie). 

2.  Supervision  of  friendly  telephone  traffic  through  the  use  of  listening 
officers  (Abhoeroffiziere). 

3.  The  use  of  telephone  listening  units  (telephone  listening  sections 
[Lauschtrupps]  with  the  divisions)  to  supervise  and  evaluate  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  enemy  telephone  traffic  in  the  main  battle 
area. 

4.  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  lists  of  code  names  (Deckna- 
menlisten)  to  be  used  in  telephoning  (camouflage  names  for  staffs 
and  units). 

5.  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  camouflage  tables  (Tarntafeln) 
containing  the  code  names  for  tactical  expressions,  such  as  attack, 
preparatory  fire;  the  camouflage  clock  (Tarnuhr),  containing 
camouflage  numbers  for  times  of  day;  radio  codes,  containing  code 
lists,  call  numbers,  and  so  forth.  In  the  event  of  loss  of  the  documents 
or  compromise  of  security,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  army  signal  officer 
to  prepare  new  lists  and  declare  the  others  invalid. 

6.  Evaluation  of  captured  telephone  and  radio  documents  as  well  as  the 
examination  of  captured  equipment. 

7.  Administration  of  the  signal  intelligence  units. 

ARMY  ENGINEER  COMMANDER 

In  cooperation  with  the  army  G-2,  the  following  were  the  tasks  of  the 
army  engineer  commander  (APiFii),  in  addition  to  his  own: 

1.  Maintaining  a  situation  map  of  enemy  mining  activity. 

2.  Maintaining  a  railroad  map,  showing  the  condition  and  capacity,  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  locomotive  and  car  parks,  the  loading  facilities, 
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and  so  forth,  of  the  railroad  net.  This  was  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  army  A-2. 

3.  Maintaining  a  road  map  of  enemy  territory  in  cooperation  with  the 
A-2. 

4.  Maintaining  a  bridge  map,  in  cooperation  with  A-2,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  bridges  in  enemy  territory. 

5.  Determining  the  geological  structure  of  the  enemy  territory. 

6.  The  evaluation  of  captured  enemy  technical  engineer  documents. 

SD  LIAISON  OFFICER 

The  SD  liaison  officer  (SD-Verbindungsoffizier,  or  SD-VO)  with  the 
army  was  in  direct  radio  communication  (Sternverkehr)  with  the  RSHA, 
the  SD  liaison  officer  at  army  group,  and  the  hoeherer  SS-  und  Polizeifuehrer. 
The  scope  of  his  mission  is  indicated  by  the  following  enumeration  of 
his  duties: 

1.  Representing  the  interests  of  the  Gestapo  within  the  army  sector 
(troops  and  population). 

2.  Orienting  the  SD  liaison  officer  at  army  group  and  the  hoeherer  SS- 
und  Polizeifuehrer  in  the  army  sector  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  estimate  of  the  situation  given  him  by  the  army  G-2. 

3.  Administering  the  SS-Jadgkommandos,  Sonderkommandos,  Front- 
aufklaerungstrupp  III,  and  so  forth. 

4.  Discussion  and  consolidation  of  his  own  reports  and  those  he  had 
received  in  monthly  and  special  reports  concerning  the  internal 
political  conditions  in  the  area  of  operations,  in  the  zone  of  the  interior, 
and  in  allied  countries  and  their  armies. 

5.  Orientation  of  the  partisan  situation  and  how  it  was  combated.  Most 
of  the  counterpartisan  measures  were  led  and  executed  by  SS  or  police 
forces. 

6.  Cooperation,  when  operations  were  being  carried  out  on  German 
territory,  with  the  local  SS  and  party  headquarters. 

7.  Establishment  of  liaison  with  the  national  party  and  defense 
organizations  in  the  allied  countries  (for  example,  the  Pfeilkreuzler, 
the  Hlinkagarde). 

8.  To  secretly  maintain  political  supervision  of  the  army  headquarters, 
particularly  of  the  general  staff  officers. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  tasks  enumerated  above,  the  army  SD  liaison 
officer  set  up  message  centers  with  the  Oberquartiermeister  department, 
each  corps,  and  the  commander  of  the  army  rear  area  (Kommandant  des 
rueckwaertigen  Armeegebietes),  and  spread  a  net  of  confidential  agents 
over  the  entire  army  sector. 
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PROPAGANDA  EMPLOYMENT  COMMANDER- 
ARMY  PROPAGANDA 

In  order  to  perform  one  of  his  principle  tasks,  the  army  propaganda 
chief  had  at  his  disposal  a  printing  department  (Druckerei)  in  the  form 
of  a  motorized  printing  platoon,  complete  with  German  and  foreign¬ 
speaking  personnel.  The  leaflets  that  were  produced  could  be  distributed 
either  by  dropping  them  from  planes  (a  propaganda  message  center  on 
the  airfields  arranged  for  packages  of  leaflets  to  be  taken  along  on  combat 
and  reconnaissance  planes),  using  "propaganda  launchers"  (mortars  firing 
shells  holding  thirty  leaflets  and  having  a  range  up  to  three  thousand 
meters),  or  by  employing  distribution  sections  (Auslegetrupps)  drawn  from 
front-line  units  (during  withdrawals). 

Other  forms  of  propaganda  were  distributed  via  loudspeaker  trucks  (also 
used  for  playing  noise  records  and  for  dispensing  the  propaganda  aimed 
at  their  own  troops),  posting  sections  (Maltrupps)  put  into  operation  during 
retreats,  mass  recitals  by  front-line  troops,  streamers  and  large  placards, 
and  short-range  broadcasts  by  some  individual  armies. 

The  army  G-2  had  to  make  certain  that  combat  propaganda  was  carried 
out  only  on  his  orders  and  not,  as  was  usual  with  journalists  and  SS  leaders 
(from  which  circle  most  of  the  army  propaganda  chiefs  were  drawn),  to 
permit  these  dilettantes  to  run  the  propaganda  in  their  own  way.  In  that 
case,  the  propaganda  not  only  did  not  suit  the  situation  as  it  was,  on  the 
front  at  the  time,  but  it  also  frequently  worked  against  friendly  intentions, 
intentions  of  which  the  propaganda  people  were  not  aware. 

The  propaganda  troops  were  also  charged  with  effecting  propaganda 
for  friendly  consumption.  The  army  newspaper  was  printed  by  the  printing 
platoon  (motorized  or  rail).  The  army  propaganda  chief  received  daily  by 
radio  from  the  DNB  the  articles  intended  for  the  German  daily  press, 
received  "experiences"  (censored  by  the  Abwehr  officer)  from  front-line 
soldiers  and  reports  from  his  own  "front  reporters,"  and  printed  all  of 
these. 

The  army  newspaper  was  also  the  speaking  tube  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army,  through  which  he  was  able  to  talk  to  the  troops 
on  the  occasions  of  national  and  other  holidays  and  could  mention  special 
military  events  and  acts  of  bravery  in  the  army  sector.  The  army  newspaper 
was  also  supposed  to  discuss  all  those  things  in  the  political,  military, 
and  economic  sphere  which,  through  talks  with  them,  through  a  general 
idea  of  their  morale,  and  from  the  field  post  censorship,  had  been  found 
to  be  troubling  them. 

The  army  propaganda  chief  was,  in  addition,  responsible  for  a  host  of 
small  tasks  which  fell  to  his  department  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
printing  department  and  the  skilled  draftsmen  and  photographic  specialists, 
and  was  also  responsible  for  caring  for  the  various  front  reporters  (writers, 
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film  photographers,  artists,  etc.)  sent  out  into  the  army  sector  by  the  OKW 
propaganda  department,  the  army  group,  or  the  Reich  propaganda  ministry. 

ID 

The  army  G-2  cooperated  with  the  Id,  who  was  the  fourth  general  staff 
officer  and  specialist  for  organization  in  the  army  headquarters  staff,  in 
questions  concerning: 

1.  The  formation  and  equipping  of  native  units  and  counterpartisan  bands 
to  fight  partisans. 

2.  The  employment  of  the  secret  field  police  and  the  Frontaufklaerung- 
strupp  III  in  creating  blocked-off  areas  (Sperrlinie). 

3.  The  allied  armies. 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE  OFFICER 

The  chemical  warfare,  or  "gas,”  officer  (Ia/Gabo),  the  officer  for  matters 
pertaining  to  chemical  warfare  defense  on  the  army  headquarters  staff, 
was  called  into  consultation  by  the  army  G-2  to  evaluate  captured  enemy 
chemical  warfare  documents — dealing  with  defense  against  such  warfare, 
active  gas  warfare,  and  chemical  weapons — and  to  provide  estimates  of 
enemy  preparations  for  chemical  warfare. 

ARMY  TOPOGRAPHIC  OFFICER 

The  army  topographic  officer  (Ia/Mess),  who  was  the  map  specialist 
on  the  army  headquarters  staff  and  the  commander  of  the  cartographic 
battery,  was  entrusted  by  the  G-2  with  the  evaluation  and  reproduction 
of  captured  maps  and  with  the  production  of  special  maps  for  the  G- 
2  section. 


ARMOR  AND  ANTITANK  OFFICER 
The  armor  and  antitank  officer  (Stabsoffizier  fuer  Panzerabwehrangele- 
genheiten,  or  Stopak),  was  the  specialist  on  the  army  headquarters  staff 
dealing  with  armor  and  antitank  matters,  and  was  of  assistance  to  the 
army  G-2  in  making  estimates  of  the  enemy  armored  force  and  armored 
units  and  in  the  keeping  of  the  map  of  the  enemy  antitank  defenses  (Feind- 
Pak-Lagenkarte).  He  was  also  helpful  in  evaluating  captured  tanks,  assault 
guns,  and  antitank  and  antiaircraft  guns,  as  well  as  in  evaluating  the  captured 
documents  on  these  subjects. 

PW  AND  CIVIL  AFFAIRS  OFFICER 
The  Oberquartiermeister,  Quartiermeister  2  was  the  officer  in  the 
quartermaster  general  department  who  concerned  himself,  among  other 
things,  with  prisoner-of-war  affairs,  issuing  of  passes  and  identification 
papers,  and  the  welfare  of  local  units.  He  had  to  cooperate  with  the  army 
G-2  in  the  following  questions,  which  had  a  common  interest  and  in  which 
the  Ic/AO  had  the  higher  authority: 
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1.  Supervision  of  Abwehr  in  PW  camps  (Stalag)  and  PW  transit  camps 
(Dulag). 

2.  Issuing  passes  to  the  civilian  population  in  the  combat  zone. 

3.  Welfare  of  PW  and  local  units. 

4.  Welfare  of  deserters  (welfare  offices  for  deserters  [Ueberlaeufer- 
Betreuungsstellen] ) . 

5.  Evacuation  of  civilians. 

NS  GUIDANCE  OFFICER 

The  National  Socialist  guidance  officer  (Nationalsozialistischer  Fueh- 
rungsoffizier)  received  excerpts  from  PW  interrogations  on  atrocities  of 
Russian  soldiers  against  German  prisoners  and  population  from  the  army 
G-2.  He  presented  to  the  G-2  reports  on  the  morale  of  his  own  troops, 
which  he  obtained  from  his  reports  and  visits  to  the  front. 

LIAISON  OFFICER  FROM  THE  VLASSOV  ARMY 

Those  armies  to  which  were  attached  units  of  the  Vlassov  army  or  local 
units  had  attached  to  their  headquarters  a  liaison  officer  (Verbindungsof- 
fizier  der  Russkaja  Osswoboditelnaja  Armija),  whose  task  was  to  cooperate 
with  the  army  G-2.  His  duties  were:  welfare  of  Russian  deserters,  the 
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welfare  of  Russian  local  units,  recruiting  for  the  Vlassov  army  among 
deserters  and  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  appraisal  of  individual  prisoners. 

In  conclusion,  after  listing  the  individual  agencies  concerned  in  the 
obtaining  of  enemy  intelligence  and  in  passive  security  measures,  it  must 
be  noted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  army  G-2  to  weld  these  agencies 
together  for  agreement  and  close  cooperation.  For  security  reasons, 
orientation  on  the  situation  could  be  given  only  to  the  extent  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  activity  of  these  assistants.  Because  of  the  multitude  of 
persons  dealing  with  the  G-2  section,  it  had  to  become  standard  procedure 
to  have  only  the  G-2  himself  give  orientations  on  the  situation,  for  the 
same  security  reasons. 

C.  Dissemination  Procedure 

Dissemination  procedure  was  just  as  important  for  the  G-2  service  as 
for  G-3  operations.  Therefore,  the  army  G-2  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
radio,  telephone,  teletype,  and  courier  communication  connections  of  the 
army  headquarters,  and  G-2  reports  ranked  second  only  to  G-3  messages 
in  priority.  The  army  G-2  was  authorized  to  demand  'exceptional 
conversations”  ( Ausnahme  Gespraeche)  on  telephone  lines  and  KR  priority 
in  the  use  of  teletype.  (Note:  "KR”  was  the  highest  priority,  ”SS”  (sehr 
sehr  dringend,  "very,  very  urgent”)  was  the  second  priority,  and  "SD” 
(sehr  dringend,  "very  urgent”)  was  the  third  priority.) 

The  G-2  reports  from  the  corps  and  from  the  commandant  of  the  army 
rear  area  as  well  as  those  which  were  to  be  forwarded  from  the  army 
to  the  army  group,  were  dispatched  according  to  the  following  schedule: 
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Morning:  Army — 0630,  Army  Group — 0730; 

Noon:  Army — 1130,  Army  Group — 1130; 

Evening:  Army — 1830,  Army  Group — 1900; 

Daily:  Army — 2100,  Army  Group — 2300. 

The  morning  reports  were  received  by  telephone  by  the  0-3  and,  after 
consolidation  into  an  army  morning  report  (taking  into  consideration  the 
G-3  morning  report),  were  given  to  the  army  G-2  and  telephoned  to  the 
0-3  of  the  army  group.  This  army  morning  report  included  events  of  the 
previous  night  (1700  to  0500  hours);  enemy  losses  in  men  (counted  and 
estimated,  dead,  prisoners,  deserters),  booty  in  tanks,  guns  of  all  kinds, 
infantry  weapons,  large  equipment,  planes  (shot  down  by  infantry);  and 
air  situation. 

This  army  morning  report  was  distributed,  in  written  form,  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army,  the  army  chief  of  staff,  and  the  army 
G-3  before  0800  hours. 

At  about  0730  hours,  the  army  G-2  had  a  morning  conference  with 
the  army  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  and  the  army  air  intelligence 
officer  concerning  the  changes  in  the  picture  of  the  enemy.  If  the  night 
had  been  quiet,  a  telephone  conference  would  suffice. 

Before  0800  hours,  the  G-2  (usually  by  telephone)  would  explain  the 
enemy  situation  to  the  army  chief  of  staff.  The  G-2  would  listen  in  on 
the  conversations  between  the  army  chief  of  staff  and  the  chiefs  of  staff 
of  the  corps,  and  to  the  morning  orientation  of  the  situation  as  a  whole 
given  to  the  army  group  chief  of  staff. 

From  0900  to  1100  hours,  the  army  G-2  would  listen  in  on  the  G- 
3  orientations  of  the  corps,  would  telephone  to  the  corps  G-2s  and  would 
enter  the  information  that  came  in  on  his  situation  maps.  The  army  G- 
2  would  then  form  a  composite  picture  of  the  new  (or  unchanged)  enemy 
situation.  Important  changes  and  troop  identifications  would  be  forwarded 
to  the  army  group  G-2  in  a  noon  report  which  consisted  of  a  telephone 
orientation.  The  army  G-2  would  listen  in  on  the  G-3  orientation  phoned 
to  army  group. 

Between  1130  and  1200  hours,  the  G-2  presented  a  picture  of  the  enemy 
and  an  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  based  on  the  situation  maps  to 
the  army  chief  of  staff  and  the  army  G-3. 

After  1600  hours,  the  army  G-2  listened  to  the  telephoned  G-3  orientations 
of  the  corps,  the  telephoned  evening  reports  of  the  corps  G-2s,  followed 
these  on  the  maps,  and  discussed  with  them  the  picture  of  the  day’s  activities 
that  had  then  been  formed. 

At  about  1730  hours,  the  army  G-2  held  his  evening  discussion  of  the 
situation  and  would  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  based 
on  the  picture  of  the  enemy  as  it  had  developed  at  corps  level,  and  the 
various  messages  and  reports  received  by  the  army  0-3  from  the  other 
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sources  of  intelligence  and  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  competent 
specialist. 

The  G-2  then  wrote  down  the  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  (including 
the  probable  enemy  intentions),  while  the  0-3  noted  down  the  individual 
details  of  the  day’s  events,  divided  into  corps  sectors,  and  handed  these 
to  the  G-2  for  his  approval. 

Prior  to  1900  hours,  the  army  G-2  telephoned  the  enemy  situation  and 
estimate  of  the  enemy  situation,  together  with  his  reasons,  to  the  army 
group  G-2,  while  the  army  0-3  read  on  the  telephone  the  evening  report 
(Abendmeldung)  to  the  army  group  0-3.  This  evening  report  contained 
an  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation,  a  detailed  impression  of  the  enemy 
(Feindeindruck  im  Einzelnen),  troop  identifications,  and  information 
concerning  the  air  situation.  The  report  was  then  sent  by  teletype  to  the 
army  group,  the  neighboring  armies,  and  the  subordinate  corps. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  G-2  listened  in  on  the  orientation  of  the 
army  chief  of  staff,  and  the  army  G-3  telephoned  to  the  army  group. 

Between  1900  and  2000  hours,  the  army  G-2  gave  an  oral  orientation 
of  the  enemy  situation  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  the  army 
chief  of  staff,  and  the  army  G-3,  handed  in  his  written  estimate  of  the 
enemy  situation,  was  oriented  concerning  friendly  intentions,  presented 
a  general  picture  of  the  entire  situation  based  on  the  armed  forces  report, 
and  mentioned  special  events  that  had  taken  place  in  all  theaters  of  war. 

Prior  to  2300  hours,  the  G-2  completed  the  daily  report,  which  included 
the  morning  report  and  the  evening  report  in  writing.  This  was 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  the  courier  section  for  distribution.  (See 
Appendix  E  to  Part  6  for  an  example  of  an  army  G-2  daily  report.) 

All  the  troop  identifications  that  had  been  made  during  the  day  were 
teletyped  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost,  army  group,  and  the  neighboring 
armies. 

In  addition  to  the  army  G-2  reports,  specific  orders  were  issued  as  to 
which  messages  and  reports  were  to  be  sent  at  regular  and  special  times 
directly  to  OKH/General  z.b.V./Gruppe  Abwehr  or  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere 
Ost  and  which  were  to  be  sent  in  duplicate  to  army  group. 

D,  Map  Procedure 

Particular  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  situation 
maps,  since  these,  for  G-2  activity,  represented  the  graphical  representation 
on  paper  of  the  details  of  enemy  behavior  and  permitted  the  recognition 
of  enemy  operational  intentions. 

Map  work — with  a  knowledge  of  the  different  signs  and  symbols  as 
an  obvious  prerequisite — demands  experience  in  estimating  the  real  picture 
of  the  enemy  terrain  as  shown  on  the  map.  The  G-2  cannot  content  himself 
merely  with  entering  the  reconnaissance  reports  on  the  map  without  careful 
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consideration  as  to  whether,  for  example,  a  battery  of  artillery  could,  with 
regard  to  the  technical  firing  requirements,  actually  be  sited  as  indicated 
by  the  picture  of  the  terrain  as  shown  on  the  map  where  the  battery 
is  reported  to  be.  It  is  sometimes  a  case  where  either  the  map  is  wrong 
or  the  report  is  incorrect.  Work  on  maps  demands  accuracy,  work  with 
the  compass  and  glass,  knowledge  of  the  performance  capabilities,  as  well 
as  the  technical  requirements  of  the  enemy  weapons  and  vehicles  insofar 
as  terrain  is  concerned.  In  G-2  activity,  the  G-2  cannot  concentrate  on 
his  own  sector  alone,  a  sector  which  could  be  covered  by  one  or  two  map 
sheets  of  1:300,000,  but  in  estimating  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  must 
free  himself  of  his  own  sector  limitations  and  think  in  larger  terms,  that 
is,  on  maps  of  a  scale  of  1:500,000  or  1:1,000,000  in  order  to  see  how 
his  situation  fits  in  with  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  thus  gain  new  bases 
for  better  estimating  his  own  sector. 

Various  special  maps  and  charts  were  produced  as  the  occasion  demanded, 
particularly  maps  which  were  made  up  after  the  termination  of  an  operation 
so  that  the  course  of  the  operation  could  be  graphically  reviewed.  In  order 
to  obtain  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of  enemy  behavior,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  individual  specialists  keep  their  maps  of  the  enemy  situation  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  their  own  reconnaissance  experiences  and  first 
undertake  corrections  to  their  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  when  the 
correct  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  as  a  whole  had  been  obtained.  This 
was  particularly  true  for  the  signal  intelligence  map.  An  exchange  of 
reconnaissance  experiences  between  the  various  specialists  was 
indispensable  and  could  be  effected  either  through  the  exchange  of  overlays 
or  by  the  use  of  a  circulating  map  (Wanderkarte).  Old  maps  which  had 
no  use,  even  for  the  war  diary  (Kriegstagebuch)  were  destroyed. 

The  following  maps  and  charts  were  maintained  by  the  various  officers 
of  the  army  G-2  section: 

Army  G-2 — 

Enemy  situation  map 
(Feindlagekarte) 

Friendly  situation  map 
(Eigene  Lagenkarte) 

Observation  map 
(Beobachtungskarte) 

Main  effort  enemy  situation  map 


1:300,000.  Front  line,  boundaries,  O/B  from 
division  up,  command  posts,  reserves.  Overlay  show¬ 
ing  troop  identifications  and  daily  aerial 
reconnaissance. 

1:300,000.  Front  line,  boundaries,  O/B,  re¬ 
serves,  command  posts. 

1:100,000.  Results  of  day’s  reconnaissance. 

1:100,000  or  1:50,000.  Main  effort  sectors.  Complete 
details  of  the  enemy  situation  were  entered.  Included 
results  of  photo  interpretation. 


0-3 — Maintains  the  same  enemy  situation  maps  as  the  G-2. 

Enemy  situation  operations  map  1:300,000.  Contained  the  daily  situation  of  friendly 

and  enemy  operations. 
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Charts  of: 

Strength  relationships  (friendly  vs.  enemy); 

Enemy  and  friendly  tank  strength; 

Artillery  relationships; 

Year  (military)  class  composition  of  enemy  units 
divisions,  etc.). 

0-6— 

Enemy  situation  map 

1:300,000.  Covered  own  and  neighboring  army  group 
sectors. 

European  situation  map 

1:1,000,000.  The  situation  in  Europe  based  on  armed 
forces  reports. 

Far  east  situation  map 

Partisan  situation  map 

1:1,000,000. 

1:300,000.  Own  front  line,  partisan  O/B,  command 
posts,  fields  for  receiving  parachuted  supplies,  parti¬ 
san  airfields,  general  areas  of  partisan  activity.  "Off 
limits”  zones  for  friendly  traffic,  areas  where  traffic 
must  have  troop  convoy. 

Monthly  partisan  situation  map 

1:300,000.  Entries  of  individual  reports  on  railroad 
sabotage,  attacks  on  soldiers  and  population,  move¬ 
ments,  looting  of  weapons  and  supplies,  sabotage  to 
signal  communications,  during  the  course  of  a  month. 
Comparison  of  monthly  maps  gave  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
crease  and  decrease  in  partisan  activity  and  areas  of 
main  effort. 

Abwehr  officer — 

Abwehr  situation  map 

1:300,000.  Entries  of  reconnaissance  results  of  enemy 
agent  activity  obtained  through  Frontaufklaerung  III. 
(Paths  taken  by  agents,  points  of  assembly,  etc.) 

Frontaufklaerung  situation  map 

1:300,000.  Employment  of  own  Frontaufklaerung. 
(Billets  of  Frontaufklaerung;  areas  of  commitment  of 
Frontaufklaerung  I,  II  and  III;  SS  Jagdkommandos  and 
SS  Sonderkommandos.) 

Higher  artillery  commander — 
Enemy  artillery  situation  map 

1:300,000.  O/B,  command  posts  and  locations  of 
enemy  artillery  (artillery  corps,  divisions,  corps  and 
division  artillery,  multibarrel  launcher  regiments,  in¬ 
dependent  mortar  regiments,  ODIR — independent  ob¬ 
servation  battalions). 

Situation  map  of  enemy 
artillery  activity 

1:100,000.  Occupied  and  unoccupied  battery 
positions,  locations  of  all  enemy  artillery  firing  activ¬ 
ity.  Types  of  firing  activity:  fire  for  effect,  harassing 
fire,  interdiction  fire,  ranging  fire,  etc. 

Ten-day  artillery  situation  map 

Photostat.  1:300,000.  Enemy  artillery  O/B.  Air  and  ar¬ 
tillery  reconnaissance  of  enemy  light  and  heavy 
batteries. 

Army  air  intelligence  officer — 
Enemy  air  force  situation  map 

1:300,000.  Enemy  air  force  O/B  and  command  posts 
down  to  and  including  regiment;  occupied  and  unoccu¬ 
pied  airfields. 

Enemy  air  situation  map 

1:300,000.  Activity  of  enemy  air  force  units  (type  and 
number  of  planes): 

i.  Bombers,  areas  bombed,  amount  of  bombs 
dropped,  fighter  interdicted  zones. 

ii.  Observation  planes,  numbers,  sorties,  times,  areas, 
objectives. 
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Daily  air  reconnaissance  map 
(overlay) 

Night  air  reconnaissance  map 
(overlay) 

Enemy  AA  situation  map 

Chart  of: 

Army  signal  intelligence  officer — 

Signal  intelligence  (reconnaissance) 
situation  map 


Army  engineer  commander 
Enemy  railroad  situation  map 


Enemy  mining  situation  map 
Map  of  condition  of  enemy  bridges 


Army  armor  and  AT  officer — 
Armor  and  AT  map 


1:300,000.  Enemy  identifications,  railroad 
movements,  condition  of  bridges,  river  traffic. 

1:300,000.  Results  of  friendly  night  re¬ 
connaissance. 

1:300,000.  Locations  of  enemy  light  and  heavy  AA 
batteries. 

Own  and  enemy  air  force  strength,  number  of  combat 
and  reconnaissance  sorties. 


1:300,000.  Entries  of  enemy  units  and  command 
posts  of  the  army  and  air  force  down  to  and  including 
division  and  independent  brigades  or  regiments  as  de¬ 
termined  through  signal  intelligence. 


1:300,000.  Condition,  capacity,  locomotive  and  car 
parks,  loading  facilities,  of  the  enemy  railroad  net. 
Movements  and  traffic  with  direction.  (This  map 
could  also  be  maintained  by  the  army  air  intelligence 
officer.) 

1:300,000.  Enemy  mine  obstacles  and  mine  fields  and 
former  German  mined  areas  in  enemy  territory. 

1:300,000.  Type,  capacity,  width,  surfacing  of  road 
and  railroad  bridges  in  enemy  territory.  (Map  main¬ 
tained  in  cooperation  with  army  air  intelligence 
officer.) 


1:300,000.  O/B  of  enemy  armored  units,  locations  of 
AT  and  artillery  sited  for  AT.  Assault  and  AA  guns, 
tank  obstacles,  minefields,  work  on  impassable  tank 
terrain. 


Insofar  as  local  conditions  permitted,  it  was  valuable  to  set  up  a  map 
room,  which  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  sixth  ordonnanz  officer 
(0-6).  This  room  served  as  a  map  library  for  all  maps  not  currently  needed. 
The  walls  had  the  situation  maps  of  the  army  group  front  (1:300,000) 
and  the  European  front  as  a  whole  (1:1,000,000).  The  map  room  was 
off  limits  to  all  personnel  not  authorized  by  the  army  G-2  to  enter. 


PART  7 

The  Work  of  the  Corps  and 
Division  G-2 


A.  General  Mission 

The  mission  of  the  corps  and  division  G-2  was  to  present  to  his 
commander,  chief  of  staff,  and  G-3  that  information  which  was  necessary 
for  an  estimate  of  the  situation  and  for  making  decisions;  in  addition, 
he  had  to  determine  and  forward  through  G-2  channels  those  items  which 
higher  headquarters  required  for  their  picture  of  the  enemy.  Another  duty 
was  to  direct  propaganda  activities  (dropping  pamphlets  by  plane,  firing 
leaflets  with  artillery,  broadcasting,  etc.),  and,  until  the  introduction  of 
the  National  Socialist  guidance  officer,  he  was  also  to  direct  the  political 
guidance  of  the  troops  in  the  command.  To  assist  them,  both  corps  and 
division  G-2s  each  had  one  assistant  G-2,  one  or  two  interpreters,  and 
clerks  and  draftsmen. 

B.  Sources  of  Intelligence 

The  following  means  were  available  to  the  division  G-2  for  obtaining 
information  of  the  enemy: 

I.  Interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  discovered  that  interrogation 
of  prisoners  of  war  was  the  most  valuable  method  of  obtaining  a  picture 
of  the  enemy  situation,  and  for  this  reason  deserved  the  greatest  care  and 
consideration.  Wherever  there  was  a  capable  G-2  and  a  capable  interpreter, 
much  valuable  material  could  be  obtained  from  interrogation — a  picture 
of  the  enemy  not  only  on  the  division  or  corps  front,  but  also  far  to  the 
rear. 

Interrogations  were  conducted  as  follows:  When  the  PW  was  captured, 
all  documents  (paybook,  all  passes  and  papers,  maps,  etc.)  were  taken  away 
from  him  at  the  company,  and  from  these,  or  from  a  few  short  questions, 
the  man’s  unit  was  determined.  The  result  was  communicated  to  division 
via  battalion  and  regiment.  The  prisoner  was  sent  to  battalion  with  the 
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documents  taken  from  him.  Here  he  was  briefly  interrogated,  as  far  as 
the  presence  of  linguists  permitted,  on  those  subjects  important  to  the 
battalion;  no  written  record  was  kept  of  this  interrogation.  Such  subjects 
as  company  sectors,  company  strength,  weapons,  MG  positions,  wire 
obstacles,  AT  gun  positions,  minefields,  guards,  company,  battalion,  and 
regimental  command  posts  were  covered.  A  similar  interrogation  was 
conducted  at  regimental  level  on  those  questions  of  interest  at  that  echelon. 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  prisoner  was  shipped,  with  his  documents,  to 
the  division  G-2. 

The  first  systematic  interrogation  was  performed  by  the  division  G- 
2  and  a  report  was  written  in  five  copies.  Four  of  these  were  sent  to 
corps  G-2,  who  forwarded  three  to  army  G-2,  from  where,  in  turn,  two 
were  sent  to  army  group.  Depending  on  courier  connections,  this  took 
from  two  to  three  days.  All  vital  results  of  interrogations  (confirmation 
of  unit  identifications,  identification  of  new  units,  appearance  of  new 
weapons,  plans  for  attack,  time  of  attack,  etc.)  were  transmitted  by  telephone 
and  reached  G-2  of  army  group  or  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost  a  few  hours 
after  the  prisoner  was  captured. 

The  following  questions  were  covered  in  the  interrogations  at  division: 

1.  Personal  information,  troop  unit,  field  post  number. 

2.  Military  career. 

3.  Unit  organization  and  strength,  number  of  MGs,  mortars,  pieces. 

4.  Chain  of  command. 

5.  Names  of  commanders  (company  commander  and  up). 

6.  Neighboring  units  and  their  boundaries. 

7.  Command  posts  (up  to  army). 

8.  Troop  units  in  rear  areas  (artillery  units,  reserves,  strategic  reserves, 
etc.). 

9.  Intentions  or  mission  of  the  unit  (defense  or  attack). 

10.  Probable  time  of  attack. 

11.  Where  does  knowledge  of  9  and  10  originate?  (Political  instruction, 
officers’  conversations,  telephone  conversations?) 

12.  Supply  of  ammunition,  food,  and  fuel. 

13.  Nationalities  represented  in  the  unit.  (Important  for  judging  morale 
and  determining  whether  this  is  a  combat  or  static  division.) 

14.  Losses  in  men  and  materiel  during  recent  battles. 

15.  Number  of  replacements  who  have  arrived.  From  which  replacement 
units.  (Field  replacement  regiments  or  replacement  regiments  in 
the  interior?)  Time  of  arrival.  Number  of  field  replacement  regiment 
(every  Russian  infantry  army  has  its  own)  or  the  home  replacement 
regiment  (these  are  a  part  of  the  replacement  division,  which,  in 
turn,  is  under  military  district).  Year,  class,  and  nationality  of  the 
replacements.  In  armored  units,  from  what  factory  were  the 
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replacement  tanks?  What  serial  number?  For  newly  identified  units, 
the  following  must  be  determined:  point  of  departure,  day  of 
departure,  on  foot  or  by  rail,  route,  day  of  arrival  in  the  area,  what 
other  units  were  also  brought  to  the  new  area,  and,  if  applicable, 
what  units  remained  in  the  old  area. 

16.  Gas  warfare:  supply  of  gas  masks;  were  these  carried  on  the  person 
or  in  the  supply  trains;  type  of  gas  mask;  what  means  are  available 
for  gas  defense;  how  often  and  when  was  a  gas  chamber  test  or 
gas  drill  in  terrain  last  made.  (Prisoners  with  knowledge  in  this 
field,  e.g.,  members  of  the  division  gas  defense  company,  were  sent 
to  the  gas  defense  officer  of  division,  army,  or  army  group.) 

17.  Questions  on  German  prisoners:  their  quarters,  treatment, 
employment,  rations,  and  so  forth. 

After  these  military  questions  had  been  covered,  questions  of  a  general 
nature  might  be  asked  (morale  of  front-line  soldiers,  morale  of  the 
population  in  the  rear  areas,  guerrilla  activities,  food  supplies  in  the  rear 
areas,  reconstruction  of  industry  in  reoccupied  areas,  conduct  of  Russian 
army  troops  in  occupied  areas,  effect  of  German  propaganda  on  the  enemy, 
etc.). 

Experience  has  shown  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  (perhaps  2  to  3  percent), 
all  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  officers  included,  were  very  willing  and  gave 
very  detailed  information,  because,  in  accordance  with  an  order  supposedly 
issued  by  Stalin,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  traitors  if  captured  unhurt 
by  the  Germans. 

To  a  great  extent,  Russian  prisoners  were  uneducated,  but  naturally 
intelligent,  and  they  liked  to  give  information  which  they  thought  the 
interrogator  wanted  to  hear.  Questions  had  to  be  framed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  prisoner  could  not  discover  what  the  interrogator’s  object  was. 
No  leading  questions  might  be  asked. 

It  is  obvious  that  not  every  prisoner  could  answer  the  questions  listed 
above.  The  great  mass  of  prisoners  could  answer  only  the  first  five  or 
six  questions  and  were  then  sent  to  the  division  prisoner-of-war  enclosure, 
from  where  they  went  to  army  transient  camps  and  prisoner-of-war  camps. 
Since  summer  1943,  attempts  were  made  to  influence  prisoners  by 
propaganda  officers  of  the  Russian  (Vlassov)  Army  of  Liberation  and 
recruited  for  this  army  at  division  enclosures  and  transient  and  prisoner- 
of-war  camps.  Here  also  Abwehr  interrogations  took  place. 

Important  prisoners,  higher  officers,  courier  officers  of  staffs,  officers 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  men  in  industry  who  had  become  members  of  the 
army  because  of  a  change  of  status  or  by  reason  of  some  offense,  members 
of  the  NKVD,  and  so  forth,  were  sent  with  their  documents  to  the 
interrogation  center  of  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost  by  the  most  rapid  means 
possible,  by  way  of  corps,  army,  and  army  group.  Their  capture  was 
communicated  to  higher  headquarters  by  telephone. 
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Since  the  end  of  1943,  willingness  to  talk  among  Russians  was  found 
to  have  decreased  considerably;  there  were  cases  where  Russian  officers 
refused  to  give  information  or  deliberately  falsified  their  answers. 

II.  Observation  by  front-line  units.  Since  this  was  carried  out  day  and 
night,  it  gave  the  division  G-2,  and  through  him  the  corps  G-2  and  higher 
headquarters,  valuable  information  concerning  enemy  activity  at  the  front, 
behind  it,  and  (especially  if  good  observation  posts  were  available) 
concerning  the  operational  sector  to  the  rear.  In  June  1944,  for  instance, 
before  the  attack  on  Lemberg-Przemysl,  daily  trains  were  observed  on  the 
route  Zaleszcyki-Czortkow  from  an  observation  post  west  of  the  Stypa 
(a  tributary  on  the  east  of  the  Dnjestr);  going  south  they  were  empty; 
north  loaded,  partly  with  tanks.  This  rail  movement  was  not  seen  by  air 
observation.  From  this  observation  and  from  the  interrogation  of  the 
commander  of  an  AT  artillery  regiment,  shot  down  in  the  courier  plane 
of  the  38th  Army,  it  was  determined  that  the  38th  Army  and  the  4th 
Armored  Army  were  being  moved  from  the  area  Kolomeja-Horodenko 
(south  of  the  Dnjestr)  into  the  Tarnopol  area.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
from  the  observation  post  of  Zobten  (west-southwest  of  Breslau),  from 
which  many  parts  of  the  Reichsautobahn  from  Liegnitz  to  Oppeln  were 
visible  day  and  night.  Here  the  transfer  of  the  4th  Armored  Army  and 
other  troops  to  the  south  for  the  attack  against  the  Maerisch-Ostrau 
industrial  area  and,  later,  back  to  the  Liegnitz-Sagan  area  was  observed. 
This  movement,  however,  was  also  completely  observed  from  the  air. 

III.  Occasional  reports  from  agents.  Information  obtained  from  agents 
was  usually  meager,  since  the  employment  of  agents  was  directed  by  army, 
and  the  infiltration  and  return  of  agents  was  possible  only  in  sectors  with 
suitable  terrain,  which  seldom  occur  in  a  division  sector.  For  the  division 
G-2,  they  usually  served  as  confirmation  of  prisoner  interrogation  and  front¬ 
line  interrogation. 

With  these  occasional  agents’  reports  may  also  be  included  information 
from  civilians,  who,  for  various  reasons  (visits  to  relatives,  smuggling) 
attempted  to  cross  the  front  lines  and  were  apprehended.  This  occurred 
especially  frequently  in  the  forest  and  mountain  areas  of  the  Carpathians. 

IV.  Close-range  signal  reconnaissance.  Close-range  signal  reconnaissance 
often  brought  important  results  through  telephone  and  radio  intercept. 

The  Russians  required  strict  discipline  of  their  troops  in  this  field.  All 
conversations  were  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  voice  procedure 
tables;  names  of  the  parties  involved  were  to  be  encoded  by  using  code 
names  or  numbers;  locations  were  to  be  given  only  by  coordinates.  In 
spite  of  heavy  penalties  for  violations  of  these  rules,  violations  occurred 
frequently.  The  use  of  code  names  or  tables  was  omitted  or  individual 
codes  were  employed.  Encoded  conversations  could  be  solved  in  many  cases, 
since  all  captured  signal  documents  and  voice  procedure  tables  were  sent 
immediately  to  close-range  signal  reconnaissance  companies  or  to  the 
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evaluation  center  of  the  signal  reconnaissance  regiment.  Any  message  in 
code  ”5  Z”  (a  code  used  for  all  command  and  highly  classified  matter) 
went  to  the  chief  of  the  signal  intelligence  department  of  OKH  by  the 
most  rapid  route  available.  In  addition,  all  names  of  commanders  obtained 
by  interrogation,  from  company  commander  up,  were  sent  by  division  and 
corps  G-2s  to  close-range  signal  reconnaissance  platoons  and  companies. 
The  signal  units  kept  these  on  file  and,  in  sectors  where  no  prisoners 
were  taken,  could  often  identify  enemy  units  or  headquarters. 

V.  Air  reconnaissance.  Air  reconnaissance  was  not  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  division  G-2  but  by  army  or  army  group  G-2.  Photographs 
obtained  from  reconnaissance,  however,  were  of  vital  importance  to  him. 
Three  of  four  copies  were  usually  sent  to  the  division  by  the  photo 
interpretation  headquarters,  of  which  one  remained  with  the  division  G- 
2,  the  others  being  divided  among  the  division  units  in  accordance  with 
the  importance  of  their  missions.  By  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  these 
photos  and  by  comparison  with  the  results  of  prisoner  interrogation  and 
front-line  observation,  a  clear  picture  of  the  enemy  in  the  division  sector 
could  be  gained  and  handed  over  to  the  G-3  or  division  commander. 

VI.  Captured  documents.  Captured  documents  were  of  tremendous 
importance,  since  they  gave  the  command  an  accurate  picture  of 
organization,  strength,  weapons,  troop  movements,  intentions,  expenditure 
of  ammunition,  supply,  losses,  replacements,  training,  political  education, 
Abwehr  measures,  and  many  other  items.  All  documents  were  collected 
and  sent  immediately  through  intelligence  channels  to  the  army  G-2  and 
from  there,  by  way  of  the  army  group  G-2,  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost. 
The  division  G-2  kept,  translated,  and  evaluated  only  those  documents 
of  value  to  him.  All  others  were  not  worked  on  until  they  reached  the 
higher  headquarters.  For  the  proper  exploitation  of  documents,  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  both  languages  was  necessary,  plus  an  extensive  military 
background.  Usually,  less  capable  interpreters  and  translators  were  found 
at  division  than  at  the  higher  headquarters,  although  there  were  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  In  any  case,  the  main  activity  of  the  division  G-2  in  this 
field  was  the  interrogation  of  prisoners;  if  he  had  also  devoted  himself 
to  exploiting  documents,  results  of  this  work  would  have  suffered  because 
of  a  lack  of  time.  The  number  of  documents  captured  was  enormous,  and 
merely  scanning  them  took  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Despite  strict  regulations  to  the  contrary,  many  Russian  commanders 
carried  situation  maps  and  other  highly  classified  documents  on  trips  to 
the  front.  A  striking  example  was  the  capture  in  January  1943  of  General 
Kruppennikow,  chief  of  staff  of  the  1st  Guards  Army,  who,  because  of 
the  illness  of  the  commanding  general,  Leljuschenko,  was  in  command 
of  the  army.  In  addition  to  personal  papers,  he  carried  the  basic  documents 
on  the  organization  and  the  strength  in  men  and  materiel  of  the  army 
as  well  as  a  record  of  radio  messages,  from  which  the  intentions  of  the 
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units  could  be  determined,  and  other  material.  Kruppennikow  was 
accompanied  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Woronesh  front,  General  Stellmach. 
During  the  advance  of  the  Russian  army  from  the  Don  into  the  left  flank 
of  the  German  army  group  "Don,’’  commanded  by  Generalfeldmarschall 
von  Mannstein,  Kruppennikow  and  Stellmach  drove  to  the  front,  lost  their 
way,  and,  since  there  was  no  stable  front  at  the  time,  drove  into  some 
German  artillery  positions.  Their  two  vehicles  were  fired  upon  and  Stellmach 
was  killed,  although  his  documents  were  saved.  These  documents  (ten  maps) 
gave  the  German  commanders  a  flawless  picture  of  the  enemy  situation. 
Among  the  maps  there  was  an  operations  map  which  listed  enemy  units 
with  their  numbers,  their  direction  of  advance,  and  their  boundaries  and 
daily  objectives  for  four  days  ahead.  A  second  map  showed  all  rear  area 
services,  railheads,  ammunition  dumps,  and  repair  depots. 

General  Kruppennikow  was  immediately  sent  to  army  and  on  the  same 
day  flown  to  army  group.  The  maps  were  presented  to  Generalfeldmarschall 
von  Mannstein  and  the  chief  of  staff  on  the  same  evening,  after  translation 
through  the  G-2  of  army  group.  A  tracing  was  made  of  the  map,  which 
was  photographed  and  flown  to  the  army  and  corps  concerned  in  the  Russian 
attack.  Kruppennikow  was  interrogated  for  one  day  at  army  group,  and 
his  and  Stellmach’s  papers  were  exploited  at  the  same  time.  On  the  next 
day,  he  was  flown  with  all  his  papers  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost.  If  these 
papers  had  been  kept  by  division,  they  would  have  lost  all  value  within 
two  days. 

In  addition  to  his  reports  to  the  G-3  and  the  division  commander,  the 
division  G-2  turned  in  two  reports  daily,  at  0530  and  1600  hours,  to  corps 
G-2,  giving  a  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  and  activity.  Important 
discoveries  (appearance  of  new  units,  change  in  enemy  tactics,  etc.)  had 
to  be  reported  immediately. 

The  work  of  the  corps  G-2  did  not  differ  basically  from  that  at  division. 
His  main  task  was  to  show  the  results  of  the  work  of  his  subordinate 
division  G-2s  in  greater  scope,  to  think  the  way  the  enemy  did,  and  to 
provide  guidance  in  their  work  for  the  division  G-2s.  For  this,  constant 
visits  were  necessary. 


PART  8 

Cooperation  of  the  Intelligence  Agencies 

with  G-2 


A.  General 

The  attached  flow  chart*  is  a  reproduction  of  a  German  diagram  which 
was  made  up  in  order  to  show  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  intelligence 
collecting,  evaluating,  and  disseminating  agencies.  In  order  to  amplify  this 
schematic  representation,  the  following  explanation  has  been  prepared, 
which  includes  a  brief  description  of  the  functions  of  the  various  agencies 
shown,  as  well  as  a  mention  of  the  principal  personalities  insofar  as  is 
known. 

B.  Scope  of  the  Diagram 

The  flow  chart  shows: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  intelligence  service  (Ic  Dienst)  and  the 
command  channels  in  this  service. 

2.  The  interrelationship  of  the  various  agencies  and  sections  of  the 
intelligence  service. 

C.  RSHA 

This  organization  was  headed  by  SS-Obergruppenfuehrer  Dr. 
Kaltenbrunner. 

Constant  efforts  were  made  by  the  SS  over  a  period  of  about  two  years 
to  incorporate  the  entire  G-2  and  Abwehr  services  into  the  SS.  The  RSHA 
was  able  to  accomplish  this,  at  least  in  part,  by  detaching  Frontaufklaerung 
II  from  the  command  of  the  OKH.  The  actual  work  of  the  RSHA  was 
based  on  the  work  taken  over  from  the  formerly  existing  foreign  Abwehr 
office  (Amt  Ausland/ Abwehr),  which  used  to  maintain  Abwehr 
headquarters  (Abwehr-Stellen),  now  called  Kommando-Meldegebiete,  and 
based  on  the  work  of  a  certain  number  of  special  SS  detachments  (SS- 


*The  flow  chart  is  not  included  with  this  part. — Ed. 
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Sonderkommandos).  In  most  cases,  these  units  were  employed  by  the  RSHA 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  unit  (army)  commanders  within  whose  sectors 
they  were  operating. 

The  three  Frontaufklaerung  centers  (Frontaufklaerungsleitstellen)  were 
Frontaufklaerung  Center  I,  headed  by  Oberstleutnant  Baun;  Frontaufklae¬ 
rung  Center  II,  set  up  by  the  RSHA;  and  Frontaufklaerung  Center  III, 
headed  by  Oberst  Schmalschlaeger.  These  Frontaufklaerung  centers  received 
their  missions  from  the  army  general  staff  of  the  Department  Fremde 
Heere  Ost  and  also  from  the  RSHA.  These  missions  were  mostly  of  a 
strategic  nature  and  were  carried  out  by  specially  trained  personnel  (often 
paratroops)  equipped  with  radio.  The  training  of  these  personnel  took 
place  in  agents’  schools. 

The  Frontaufklaerung  detachments  (Frontaufklaerungskommandos) 
were  subordinate  to  the  Frontaufklaerung  centers.  One  Frontaufklaerung 
detachment  was  attached  to  each  army  group,  and  the  army  group  G- 
2  gave  his  specific  missions  directly  to  the  detachment  attached  to  him. 

The  Frontaufklaerung  detachments  distributed  these  missions  among  the 
Frontaufklaerung  sections,  depending  upon  the  combat  preparedness  of 
the  section  and  the  nature  of  the  mission.  These  sections  were  subordinate 
to  army  group  and  army  G-2s  only  insofar  as  their  administration  and 
their  commitment  were  concerned. 

The  Frontaufklaerung  detachments  were  also  charged  with  distributing 
special  instructions  as  well  as  reports  of  the  latest  intelligence  experiences 
to  the  Frontaufklaerung  sections.  In  addition,  the  detachments  were  charged 
with  providing  these  sections  with  agents  and  equipment  such  as  clothing, 
uniforms,  documents,  and  decorations. 

The  army  G-2  could  issue  tactical  orders  concerning  Frontaufklaerung 
I  and  III  directly  to  the  Frontaufklaerung  sections  that  were  operating 
within  his  sector. 

Abwehr  officers,  as  specialists  in  their  field,  were  attached  to  the  G- 
2s  of  army  groups  and  armies.  Their  principal  task  was  counterintelligence. 
In  some  armies,  the  Abwehr  officers  were  charged  with  the  additional 
duty  of  maintaining  liaison  between  the  G-2  and  the  Frontaufklaerung 
sections. 

The  espionage  service  of  the  RSHA  requires  special  mention.  Special 
SD  liaison  officers  were  attached  to  the  G-2  sections  of  each  army  group 
and  army.  These  SD  liaison  officers  established  their  own  communications 
with  the  rear  echelons  of  the  armies  and  corps.  Their  duties  included  the 
supervision  of  the  special  SD  and  SS  detachments  that  were  operating 
within  their  respective  sectors,  the  effecting  of  cooperation  with  the  Gestapo, 
the  obtaining  of  intelligence  concerning  partisan  activity  and  the  combating 
of  partisan  groups,  the  investigation  of  military  and  civilian  morale,  and 
the  maintaining  of  an  inconspicuous  check  on  the  political  reliability  of 
staff  officers.  These  liaison  officers  maintained  direct  radio  communication 
with  the  RSHA. 
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There  also  existed  a  secret  net  of  SS  confidential  agents  (SS  V-Maenner) 
in  the  combat  zone  as  well  as  in  the  zone  of  the  interior.  This  net  was 
under  the  direct  control  and  command  of  Reichsfuehrer-SS  Himmler,  and 
the  identity  of  these  confidential  agents  was  not  known  to  the  SD  liaison 
officers.  In  most  cases,  the  SS  confidential  agents  were  charged  with  special 
political  missions. 

D.  Air  Force  General  Staff 

The  air  force  General  Staff  (Luftwaffenfuehrungsstab)  was  headed  by 
Generaloberst  Ritter  von  Greim. 

The  air  force  intelligence  officer  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  G- 
2  sections  of  the  OKH,  the  army  groups,  and  the  armies.  He  sent  out 
air  reconnaissance  in  accordance  with  requests  received  from  the  G-2s  (e.g., 
visual  observation,  photo  reconnaissance).  It  was  also  his  function  to  have 
the  air  photos  interpreted  by  photo  interpretation  teams.  He  distributed 
the  photos  to  the  G-2  sections  and  to  the  units  and  operated  a  section 
which  was  charged  with  the  interrogation  of  captured  fliers  (Russian, 
Rumanian,  etc.,  air  force  personnel). 

Air  force  signal  intelligence  (Luftwaffennachrichtenaufklaerung)  was 
charged  with  the  interception  of  radio  messages  from  enemy  air  force 
headquarters  and  units. 

The  various  air  force  A-2s  of  the  units  (Luftflieger  Ic  and  Fliegerkorps 
Ic)  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  enemy  situation 
for  their  headquarters. 

The  air  liaison  officers  were  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  liaison 
between  ground  forces  and  artillery  observation  planes  or  other 
reconnaissance  planes. 

E.  General  of  Signal  Intelligence 

The  general  of  signal  intelligence  was  a  department  in  the  High  Command 
under  Oberst  Boetzl. 

One  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  was  attached  to  the  OKH/  Abteilung 
Fremde  Heere  Ost,  each  army  group  G-2,  and  each  army  G-2.  It  was  the 
duty  of  these  liaison  officers  to  report  on  previously  evaluated  signal 
intelligence  obtained  from  the  interception  of  all  Russian  radio 
communications  within  their  respective  sectors. 

One  signal  intelligence  regiment,  consisting,  in  general,  of  two  battalions, 
each  with  one  or  two  close-range  signal  intelligence  companies  and  one 
long-range  signal  intelligence  company,  was  attached  to  each  army  group. 

The  long-range  signal  intelligence  companies  remained  under  regimental 
control  and  were  charged  with  collecting  strategic  intelligence  from  both 
enemy  ground  and  air  force  radio  communications.  The  close-range  signal 
intelligence  companies  were  split  up,  so  that  each  platoon  could  operate 
within  a  corps  sector,  obtaining  tactical  intelligence  from  intercepted  enemy 
radio  messages. 
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F.  General  of  Artillery 

The  general  of  artillery  was  a  department  in  the  High  Command  under 
General  der  Artillerie  Berlin. 

The  intelligence  gained  by  artillery  units,  such  as  information  obtained 
by  flash  and  sound  ranging  batteries,  the  survey  batteries  of  the  observation 
battalions,  and  so  forth,  or  through  reports  from  artillery  observers  and 
artillery  observation  planes,  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  daily  artillery 
report  (Artillerie  Tagesmeldung)  to  G-2,  in  order  to  be  evaluated  in  G- 
2  channels. 

G.  General  for  Special  Employment 

The  general  for  special  employment  in  the  army  general  staff  (General 
zur  besonderen  Verfuegung — z.b.V. — im  Generalstab  des  Heeres)  was 
headed  by  General  der  Artillerie  Mueller. 

The  Abwehr  group  (Gruppe  Abwehr,  after  February  1945  called  Chef 
Truppen-Abwehr  des  Heeres)  was  charged  with  counterintelligence.  The 
scope  of  this  Abwehr  work  included  the  issuing  of  general  instructions 
on  maintaining  security,  the  enforcing  of  security  regulations  in  the  combat 
zone  and  in  occupied  territories  as  well  as  the  issuing  of  instructions  to 
the  Abwehr  officers  in  the  field  army  (Feldheer). 

The  army  press  group  (Gruppe  Heeresberichterstattung)  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Abwehr  group.  This  army  press  group  checked,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  maintenance  of  security,  all  radio  and  newspaper 
reports  issued  concerning  military  operations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
armed  forces  communique.  It  was  also  charged  with  checking  personal 
stories  concerning  war  experiences,  adventures,  and  so  forth. 

The  army  patrol  service  (Heeresstreifendienst),  which  was  invested  with 
special  powers,  was  in  control  of  highway  and  railroad  traffic  within  the 
combat  zone  and  the  zone  of  the  interior. 

The  army  provost  marshal  (Heeresfeldpolizeichef)  was  the  head  of  the 
entire  secret  field  police.  This  secret  police  force  acted  as  the  criminal 
police  of  the  armed  forces,  and  was  charged  with  the  investigation  of  all 
cases  of  sabotage,  bribery,  desertion,  and  so  on,  which  involved  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

The  military  police  were  charged  with  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  the 
evacuation  of  prisoners  of  war  within  the  combat  zone. 

Army  mail  censorship  offices  were  attached  to  the  various  mail 
distribution  centers,  of  which  there  was  usually  one  within  the  sector  of 
each  army.  These  offices  spot-checked  (approximately  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  letters  per  month  per  office)  all  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  morale,  and  so  forth,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  received  from  the  army  G-2. 

Officers  for  Abwehr  matters  at  corps  and  division  level  supervised  the 
proper  execution  of  security  regulations  within  their  unit  sectors. 
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Antipartisan  commandos  (Banden  Jagdkommandos)  were,  in  most 
instances,  improvised  by  drawing  men  from  military  police  units,  from 
alerted  units  and  from  eastern  volunteer  organizations  (Ostfreiwillige).  They 
were  committed  behind  the  German  lines  to  fight  the  various  partisan 
organizations. 

H.  Propaganda  Department  in  the  OKW 

The  propaganda  department  in  the  OKW  was  headed  by  Generalmajor 
von  Wedel,  Inspekteur  der  Propagandatruppen. 

Staff  officers  for  propaganda  and  propaganda  section  leaders  and  their 
subordinate  personnel  operated  as  news  correspondents,  war  photographers, 
and  radio  news  reporters.  However,  they  were  also  used  by  G-2  in  the 
carrying  out  of  psychological  warfare  against  the  enemy,  performing  such 
duties  as  preparing  propaganda  leaflets  and  arranging  loudspeaker  and 
radio  propaganda. 

7.  General  of  the  East  Forces 

The  general  of  the  east  forces  serving  with  the  German  army  was  General 
der  Kavallerie  Koestring. 

Staff  officers  for  Eastern  European  peoples  (Stabsoffiziere  fuer 
Ostvoelker)  and  Russian  Army  of  Liberation  welfare  officers  (ROA 
Betreuungsoffiziere)  were  attached  only  to  those  headquarters  which  had 
Vlassov  army  units  or  other  Eastern  European  volunteer  organizations 
under  their  command.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  welfare  of  all  former  members  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  and 
to  recruit  new  members  for  the  Vlassov  army  from  among  Russian  prisoners 
of  war. 

J.  NSFO 

The  NSFO,  or  National  Socialist  control  officer,  of  the  army  was  General 
der  Gebirgstruppen  Ritter  von  Hengel. 

For  the  purposes  of  further  publication  in  the  National  Socialist  news 
publications  (NSF  Nachrichtenblaettern),  the  NSFOs  were  provided  with 
excerpts  from  various  G-2  interrogation  reports  and  other  information 
gathered  by  front-line  units  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  atrocities  committed 
against  German  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians. 

K.  Generalquartiermeister 

The  Generalquartiermeister  was  Generalmajor  Toppe.  The  agencies  of 
the  Quartiermeister  service  were  charged  with  evacuation  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  with  civil  affairs  matters.  G-2s  of  the  units  had  to  file  their  requests 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  these  tasks,  so  that  the  interest  of  the 
G-2  service  would  be  given  due  consideration.  G-2,  therefore,  had  to  keep 
in  dose  contact  with  the  Oberquartiermeister  or  Quartiermeister. 
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L.  OKW  Field  Economic  Department 

The  field  economic  department  of  the  OKW  was  headed  by  General 
der  Infanterie  Stapf. 

In  order  to  determine  the  economic  and  particularly  the  armament 
potential  of  the  USSR,  various  liaison  officers  from  the  OKW  field  economic 
department  were  attached  to  the  various  army  groups  and  armies.  These 
officers  collected  information  on  various  economic  and  industrial  matters 
through  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war  and  through  the  examination 
of  captured  armor  and  other  captured  war  materiel. 


PART  9 

Short  Personal  Histories* 
(German  Officers  from  Whom 
This  Report  Was  Obtained) 


part  remains  classified. 
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Appendix  A: 

Short  Estimate  of  the  Enemy  Situation 
(Kurze  Beurteilung  der  Feindlage) 

SECRET 


Dept.  Enemy  Armies  East  (I)  Hq.  27  Jan.  1945 

No.  511/45  Secret  26  Copies 

9th  Copy 

Short  Estimate  of  the  Enemy  Situation  as  of  27  Jan.  1945. 

1.  Supreme  Commander  "Southeast”  and  Army  Group  "South”: 

From  the  attack  of  the  enemy  and  his  initial  successes  in  the  area 
northwest  of  Dunafoeldvar,  the  beginning  of  a  local  tension  for  the 
German  forces  fighting  southwest  of  Budapest  is  noticeable.  Forces 
in  addition  to  those  locally  available  in  the  Dunafoeldvar  area  will 
be  required  for  the  elimination  of  this  tension. 

The  displacement  of  the  Plijew  Army  to  the  south  (zone  of 
employment  not  yet  perceptible)  and  the  appearance  of  the  XXIII 
Armored  Corps  northwest  of  Lake  Velencze  (signal  intelligence 
reconnaissance)  point  to  the  indication  that  the  concern  of  the  enemy 
is  to  clean  up  the  situation  in  the  area  southwest  of  Budapest  by 
all  means  and  to  prevent  absolutely  the  relief  of  the  German  forces 
shut  up  in  Budapest.  He  will  attempt  to  accomplish  this  before  he 
turns  again  to  the  attack  in  the  area  north  of  the  Danube  (one  division 
of  the  IV  Guards  Cavalry  Corps  in  formation  in  the  area  north  of 
Waitzen,  VI  Guards  Cavalry  Corps  on  the  march — signal  intelligence 
reconnaissance;  for  the  first  time  since  27  Jan.  lively  movements  from 
the  area  Ipsolysag  toward  the  south  up  to  the  area  north  of  Budapest — 
aerial  reconnaissance).  The  judgment  of  the  enemy  will  be  to  depend 
in  considerable  mass  upon  the  further  use  of  the  6th  Guards  Armored 
Army,  not  yet  considered  as  the  holding  point. 
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2.  Army  Group  "Center” 

In  the  Upper  Silesian  industrial  area,  a  renewed  intensification  of 
the  situation  has  occurred;  the  enemy  is  striving  for  the  destruction 
of  the  German  troops  standing  here  with  the  goal  that,  by  application 
of  partial  forces  toward  the  southeast,  to  win  thereby  the  area  Troppau- 
Maehrisch-Ostrau-Teschen  and  the  egress  from  the  Moravian  Gate, 
holding  points  for  the  change  of  the  objects  of  the  entire  operation 
will  not  result. 

On  the  Oder  front  no  new  aspects  for  the  estimate  have  presented 
themselves. 

3.  Army  Groups  "Vistula”  and  "North”: 

In  the  Wartheland  and  in  Pomerania  the  effort  of  the  enemy  now 
appears,  by  the  joining  of  several  stronger  motorized  combat  teams 
on  a  wide  front,  rapidly  to  gain  space  to  the  west  and  northwest 
in  order  to  dispute  the  area  east  of  the  lower  Oder  as  a  deployment 
area  for  German  counteraction.  It  must  therefore  be  reckoned  with 
the  possibility  that  the  First  White  Russian  Front  is  trying  to  move 
its  operations  without  pause  up  to  the  Oder — without  waiting  for 
the  concentration  of  the  rearward  organizations  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  transitory  scattering  of  forces — unless  stronger  German  opposition 
impels  them  to  a  concentration  of  forces  again. 

Difficulties  for  the  progress  of  the  enemy  to  the  west  will  be 
surmounted  in  the  first  line  in  the  Oder  Warthe  curve.  This  can 
give,  then,  under  the  circumstances,  occasion  to  lead  up  the  following 
forces  in  a  further  northwestern  direction. 

In  particular,  parts  of  the  69th  Army  and  supposedly  two  armored 
corps  (IX  and  XI  Armored  Corps)  are  apparently  still  tied  down 
by  the  Saucken  Group  and  the  19th  Armored  Division  in  the  area 
Lissa-Gostingen. 

The  2d  Guards  Armored  Army  is  apparently  placed  in  two  groups 
against  the  line  Kreuz-Deutsch-Krona-Konitz.  The  one  group  (a 
mobile  corps  and  the  5  th  Assault  Army)  is  in  progress  against  the 
line  Kreuz-Schneidemuehl,  while  the  mass  of  the  2d  Guards  Armored 
Army  has  pushed  over  the  line  Nakel-Bromberg  to  the  northwest. 
With  the  committed  enemy  forces  screening  the  actual  attack  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Vistula  southwest  of  Kulm,  it  is  still  not  clarified 
as  to  whether  parts  of  the  2d  Guards  Armored  Army  of  the  70th 
Army  come  into  question. 

In  the  sector  Marienburg-Braunsberg  the  enemy  is  striving  by  the 
commitment  of  strong  forces  to  widen  his  breakthrough  to  the  sea. 
By  the  actual  attack  on  the  western  flank  of  Army  Group  '"North” 
a  relief  is  to  be  expected  here.  The  enemy  will  attempt  to  hinder 
absolutely  the  regaining  of  a  land  connection  by  the  commitment 
of  all  available  forces  and  also  of  those  organizations  which  through 
our  (German)  disengaging  movements  have  become  disengaged  on 
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the  southern  front  of  the  Army  Group  (PW  statements — see 
addendum).  One  can  reckon  from  this  with  a  stiffening  of  the  enemy 
opposition. 

In  the  Koenigsberg  area,  through  the  employment  of  strong  enemy 
forces  and  through  the  numerical  and  material  superiority  of  the  enemy 
which  becomes  more  valuable  with  the  course  of  the  battles,  a  further 
intensification  of  the  situation  has  appeared.  It  can  be  perceived  from 
this  that  the  intention  of  the  enemy  is  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the 
XXVIII  Army  Corps  across  the  Kurische  Nehrung  and  to  push  forward 
farther  along  the  Frisches  Haff  toward  the  southeast  after  the  capture 
of  Koenigsberg. 

4.  Army  Group  "Kurland  and  Finland”: 

Estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  unchanged. 

Original  draft  /s/  Gehlen 

Generalmajor  & 
Department  Head 

OFFICIAL:  /s/  Schoeller 

Major,  GSC 

Addendum 

Important  Statement  of  Prisoners  of  War 
26  Jan.  45 — Statement  of  prisoners  of  war  at  the  2d  Army:  Long  columns 
of  armor  and  a  great  deal  of  infantry  seen  on  the  march  to 
the  front.  In  3  days  Regt.  of  more  than  1,000  artillery  pieces 
(including  AT  and  AA)  was  passed. 

Appendix  B: 

Estimate  of  the  Overall  Enemy  Situation 
(Translation  from  the  original  OKH  text) 

Department  Fremde  Heere  Ost  (I)  Hq.  5  Jan.  45 

No.  81/45  SECRET 


(135) 

Estimate  of  the  Overall  Enemy  Situation 
on  the  German  East  Front. 

5  Jan.  45 

1.  The  large-scale  Soviet  winter  offensive,  for  which  definite  dates  (26 
Oct.,  7  Nov.,  end  of  Nov.,  10  Dec.,  19  Dec.,  1  Jan.)  were  determined 
during  recent  months  on  the  basis  of  reliable  reports,  was  again 
postponed  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  also, 
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apparently,  for  political  reasons.  At  present,  the  middle  of  Jan.  can 
be  considered  the  next  possible  date  of  attack. 

From  the  latest  available  reports,  no  changes  are  apparent  in  the 
previous  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  first  attacking  force;  however, 
certain  changes  in  the  overall  objectives  can  be  recognized. 

The  main  effort  of  the  entire  operation  is  still  obviously  in  the 
sector  of  Army  Group  A.  The  direction  of  the  main  effort,  which 
from  previous  reports  led  by  way  of  Crakow  into  the  Czech  region, 
has  apparently  been  transferred  to  the  Northwest  into  the  Silesian 
area,  by  way  of  the  Upper  Silesian  industrial  region. 

In  the  operation  intended  from  the  Narev  front  against  East  Prussia, 
a  decision  was  made  to  carry  out  the  attack  in  the  direction  Thorn- 
Graudenz. 

In  the  new  operation,  the  previous  idea  of  a  coordinated,  enveloping 
employment  of  forces,  by-passing  the  Carpathians  in  order  to  destroy 
the  southern  half  of  the  German  front,  is  no  longer  clearly  expressed. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Soviet  operations  in  Hungary 
have  not  reached  their  desired  objectives  according  to  schedule,  nor 
can  the  Soviet  command  expect  a  further  rapid  development  with 
the  limited  forces  available  there.  The  armies  committed  in  Hungary 
should  therefore  have  merely  the  task  of  guarding  the  flank  of  the 
main  force  proceeding  toward  Silesia. 

By  rejecting  the  idea  of  two  more  or  less  interdependent  enveloping 
attacks  on  the  flanks,  the  imminent  Soviet  Russian  offensive  has 
achieved,  on  the  whole,  more  the  character  of  a  large-scale,  at  present 
primarily  frontal,  operation  in  the  Northwest,  with  sharply  defined 
main  efforts. 

2.  Considering  the  long  period  of  preparation,  which  has  made  possible 
for  the  enemy  extensive  reinforcement  and  training  of  his  units,  and 
the  distant  objectives  which  have  been  set  (Prague,  Breslau,  Posen, 
Graudenz,  Danzig,  and  finally  Berlin),  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
Russian  command  intends  to  strike  the  deciding  blow  in  the  destruction 
of  the  German  armies  in  the  East  with  this  offensive. 

Since  the  enemy  has  been  successful,  through  the  development  of 
the  situation  in  Hungary,  in  forcing  the  withdrawal  of  strong  German 
reserves  from  the  main  effort  sectors  of  Army  Groups  A  and  Center, 
it  is  necessary,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  estimate  of  the  enemy, 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  corresponding  German  strategic 
reserves,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  prevent  great  initial  successes 
by  the  enemy,  i.e.,  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  not  permitting  him  to 
take  the  initiative. 


/s/  Gehlen 

Generalmajor  and  Department  Head 
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Appendix  C(l): 

Beobachtungskarte  (Observation  Map)* 

The  observation  map  was  made  up  for  every  fixed  sector  of  the  front. 
The  purpose  was  to  consolidate  all  the  important  intelligence  gained  through 
reconnaissance  over  a  fairly  long  (ten-day)  period  of  time  and  to  present 
this  information  graphically.  The  observation  map  shows  one  of  the  most 
important  missions  of  the  G-2,  the  arriving  at  a  general  picture  of  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy  through  the  bringing  together  and  the  weighing 
of  a  mass  of  the  most  different  and  frequently  contradictory  details.  It 
was  only  through  the  gathering  together  of  all  reconnaissance  intelligence 
that  the  importance  of  many  reports  became  clear,  reports  which,  when 
considered  alone,  appeared  unimportant. 

Despite  the  excellent  camouflage  and  deception  which  the  Russians 
manifested  in  every  sphere  of  military  activity,  it  was  in  most  instances 
possible,  through  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  evaluation  of  all  intelligence 
obtained  through  reconnaissance,  to  arrive  at  a  timely  recognition  of  Russian 
intentions.  The  attached  sample  map  shows  the  reconnaissance  picture 
as  it  would  normally  appear  from  three  to  ten  days  before  the  opening 
of  a  large-scale  offensive.  In  this  sample  situation,  the  main  efforts  are 
located  in  the  Desna  Bridgeheads  near  Patyn  and  northeast  of  Roslawl. 
In  the  area  of  Jelnja  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  enemy  forces  are  withdrawing 
or  whether  it  is  also  intended  to  attack  here,  although  various  indications 
point  to  an  enemy  withdrawal.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  appendix 
to  go  into  details  and  experiences  based  on  the  attached  sample.  Therefore, 
only  certain  typical  indications  will  be  mentioned,  which  appear  when  a 
large-scale  Russian  offensive  is  in  preparation  and  which  serve  at  the  same 
time  to  describe  further  the  reconnaissance  means  used. 

Bridgehead  northeast  of  Roslawl: 

Preparations  for  attack. 

Indications: 

1.  Tanks  close  to  the  front.  (Air  reconnaissance,  ground 
reconnaissance,  prisoners’  statements,  that  tanks  were  located  ten 
kilometers  behind  the  front,  a  tank  colonel  had  reconnoitered  the 
positions,  noises  of  tanks.) 

2.  Movement  of  units  to  the  front.  (Movements  along  the  road 
Spas-Demensk-Roslawl  with  the  main  traffic  in  the  direction  of 
Roslawl — aerial  reconnaissance.) 

3.  Bringing  up  of  troops.  (Agent’s  report.) 

4.  Appearance  of  an  infantry  division  in  the  bridgehead.  This 
division  had  recently  been  on  trains  on  the  Kirow-Roslawl  railroad. 


*The  map  is  not  included  with  this  description. — Ed. 
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5.  Relief  of  a  front  division  by  a  division  from  Siberia.  (Prisoners’ 
statements.) 

6.  Prisoners’  statements  concerning  the  enemy  intention  to  attack. 
Strong  reconnaissance  activity  (attacks  up  to  regimental  strength), 
mine  removal. 

Patyn  Bridgehead: 

Preparations  for  attack. 

Indications: 

1.  Strong  ground  reconnaissance  activity. 

2.  Cutting  of  gaps  in  wire  obstacles. 

3.  Bringing  up  troops  and  tanks.  (Unloading  trains  of  troops  and 
tanks  at  the  Shisdra  Station.  Prisoners’  statements  and  aerial 
reconnaissance.) 

4.  "Tomorrow  the  boxes  are  moving  forward.’’  (Morgen  kommen 
die  Schachteln  nach  vorn.  Radio  intercept.) 

Area  northwest  of  Jelnja: 

Probable  withdrawal  of  forces. 

Indications: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  forces.  (Movements  from  jelnja  to  the  southeast 
and  south.  Aerial  reconnaissance,  ground  observation,  prisoners’ 
statements.) 

2.  A  prisoner’s  statement  mentioning  an  attack  on  15  May  and 
considerable  enemy  activity  (several  attacks  in  strength  up  to  a 
battalion)  are  indications  against  a  withdrawal.  However,  these 
indications  could  also  spring  from  efforts  to  deceive  often  attempted 
by  the  Russians. 


Appendix  C (2) : 

Beobachtungskarte  (Observation  Map)* 

The  G-2  Service  maintained  an  observation  map  of  all  fixed  (static) 
sections  of  the  front  which  contained  the  consolidated  evaluation  of 
intelligence  received  from  all  sources  over  a  comparatively  long  period 
of  time. 

When  the  front  went  over  to  a  state  of  movement  and  became  fluid, 
the  attached  sample  observation  map  took  the  place  of  this  observation 
map  of  the  static  front.  On  this  observation  map  of  the  front  in  movement 
were  entered  all  the  units  identified  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and 
the  localities  where  each  unit  was  identified  were,  as  indicated  on  the  attached 
sample  map,  connected  by  straight  lines.  The  individual  armies  and  their 


*The  map  is  not  included  with  this  description. — Ed. 
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various  units  were  drawn  in  with  different  colors.  The  purpose  of  this 
map  was  to  form  a  graphical  representation  from  which  the  operational 
directions  and  lines  of  the  attack  of  the  enemy  units  could  be  clearly  seen. 
This  permitted  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  concerning  the  intended 
continuation  of  the  operation  and  the  changes  in  the  deployment  of  the 
units.  The  map  was  also  of  particular  value  for  a  retrospective  examination 
of  the  course  which  the  operation  had  taken.  This  map  was  also  found 
to  be  very  valuable  in  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  Germans’  own 
offensive  operations  and  for  recognizing  the  enemy’s  countermeasures  and 
the  mixing-up  of  his  units. 

Appendix  D: 
Artilleriekarten 
(Artillery  Maps)* 

The  reports  received  every  ten  days  from  the  A-2  (Ic/LW)  containing 
the  results  of  aerial  reconnaissance  and  the  artillery  reconnaissance 
information  from  the  army  groups  form  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the 
enemy  artillery.  These  reports  are  evaluated  by  Group  I  of  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  are  entered  on  maps  of  a  scale 
of  1:300,000  and  1:1,000,000.  These  maps  are  then  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  Operations  Department,  the  army  groups,  and  the  general  of  artillery 
in  the  OKH.  The  map  of  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000  is  intended  to  give  a 
picture  as  a  whole  of  the  artillery  main  efforts  on  the  east  front.  The 
map  of  a  scale  of  1:300,000  contains  more  exact  details. 

The  Russians  place  extremely  high  value  on  the  camouflaging  of  their 
artillery  deployment.  In  this  connection,  there  is  the  fact  that  they  also 
construct  positions  for  reinforcing  artillery  in  those  sectors  where  they 
do  not  intend  to  attack,  and  that  they  bring  their  artillery  into  position 
only  immediately  before  the  attack  is  planned  to  start.  They  also  construct 
dummy  positions  and  attempt,  through  their  conduct  of  fire,  to  veil  their 
intentions  and  the  real  strength  of  their  artillery.  Despite  these  extensive 
camouflage  and  deception  methods,  it  has  been  found  that,  in  most  cases, 
prior  to  large-scale  Russian  offensives,  the  impending  main  efforts  are 
unmistakably  recognizable  when  looking  at  the  picture  of  his  artillery. 

The  map  on  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000  serves  as  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  main  efforts  and  of  the  artillery  increment  and  decrement  on  the 
front. 

The  map  on  a  scale  of  1:300,000  contains  the  detailed  results  of  artillery 
and  aerial  reconnaissance  and  serves  also  to  show  the  comparison  between 
the  results  obtained  from  these  two  methods  of  reconnaissance.  On  this 


*The  map  is  not  included  with  this  description. — Ed. 
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map,  the  number  of  tubes  per  kilometer  of  front  gives  an  indication  for 
locating  the  points  of  main  effort.  Should  more  enemy  batteries  have  been 
located  by  artillery  reconnaissance  than  by  aerial  reconnaissance,  it  has 
been  found  that  this  was  an  indication  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Russians  to  give  the  impression  that  more  artillery  was  present  than  was 
actually  there.  However,  where  more  enemy  batteries  were  located  by  aerial 
reconnaissance  than  by  artillery  reconnaissance,  it  was  an  indication  that 
the  Russians  wished  to  conceal  the  deployment  of  their  artillery.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  conclusion  could  usually  be  drawn  that  it  was  the  Russian 
intention  to  attack. 

The  construction  of  positions  for  batteries  on  line  and  of  positions  for 
multi-barrel  launchers  was  a  typical  indication  of  an  intention  to  attack. 
The  number  of  the  constructed,  but  not  yet  occupied,  positions  gave  an 
indication  of  the  location  of  the  main  efforts.  The  increment  and  decrement 
in  the  number  of  enemy  batteries  permitted  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as 
to  the  state  of  Russian  preparedness  for  attack. 

In  the  attached  sample  map  on  a  scale  of  T.  300,000,  the  sector  in  front 
of  the  XVI  Panzer  Corps  is  typical  of  the  situation  where  the  Russians 
are  preparing  to  attack.  However,  this  intended  attack  is  not  very  imminent. 
(The  multi-barrel  launcher  positions  and  the  positions  of  the  batteries 
on  line  are  not  yet  occupied.)  The  sector  in  front  of  the  XXII  Army  Corps 
would  permit  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  has  no  intentions  of  attacking. 
(Decrement  in  occupied  positions  and  the  effort  to  show  the  presence 
of  more  artillery  than  is  actually  in  the  sector.) 

Appendix  E: 

Karte  der  Luftaufklaerung 
(Air  Reconnaissance  Map)* 

The  attached  sample  of  an  air  reconnaissance  map  shows  the  most  usual 
entries  resulting  from  air  reconnaissance  missions  flown  against  the 
Russians  during  a  twenty-four  hour  period.  The  map  is  of  a  scale  of  1 : 300,000. 
The  example  is  chosen  at  random. 

In  observing  the  general  picture  resulting  from  aerial  reconnaissance 
sorties,  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian 
skill  in  camouflage,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  number  of  movements 
taking  place  in  the  area  will  be  caught  from  the  air.  All  figures,  such 
as  those  of  motor  vehicles  and  tanks,  can  therefore  be  taken  only  as 
indications.  However,  experience  has  shown  that  the  aerial  reconnaissance 
picture  is  typical  in  certain  situations,  and,  when  considered  in  connection 


*The  map  is  not  included  with  this  description. — Ed. 
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with  the  other  G-2  sources  of  intelligence,  an  evaluation  such  as  the  following 
is  possible: 

The  attached  sample  indicates  the  picture  of  a  Russian  deployment  for 
an  offensive,  such  as  would  be  obtained  under  conditions  favorable  for 
air  reconnaissance  and  as  this  picture  would  appear  on  the  map  from  four 
to  eight  days  prior  to  the  actual  starting  of  an  offensive.  Because  of  meticulous 
camouflage  measures,  however,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  typical  indications 
of  offensive  preparations  are  recognizable  in  the  air  reconnaissance  of  a 
single  day. 

The  attached  sample  shows,  in  the  air  reconnaissance  picture  of  the 
rear  areas  as  a  whole,  a  more  than  normal  amount  of  railroad  traffic, 
but  a  comparatively  light  traffic  on  the  roads.  From  this  and  from  the 
reconnaissance  picture  of  the  areas  close  to  the  front,  it  can  be  determined 
that  the  enemy  is  undertaking  a  forward  deployment  of  strong  forces,  but 
that  this  movement  is  not  yet  close  to  completion.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  loading  activity  at  the 
railroad  stations  close  to  the  front  and  by  the  heavy  concentrations  in 
the  towns  near  the  stations.  Apparently,  the  main  effort  of  the  deployment 
in  the  depth  of  the  area  is  being  carried  out  by  railroad,  since  the  road 
traffic  in  these  areas  is  comparatively  light. 

The  reconnaissance  picture  of  the  areas  near  the  front  shows  the 
deployment  of  strong  enemy  forces,  such  as  is  usually  apparent  about  four 
to  eight  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  an  attack.  The  observation  of  tanks 
in  areas  near  the  front  (five  tanks  and  ten  probable  tanks  in  the  bridgehead 
northeast  of  Roslawl,  as  well  as  traces  of  tanks)  are  particularly  typical 
as  is  the  heavy  traffic,  including  tanks,  along  the  road  to  Roslawl,  which 
has  at  least  already  reached  an  area  which  is  thirty  kilometers  behind  the 
front.  The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  this  movement  into  the  bridgehead 
is  indicated. 

The  main  efforts  of  the  enemy  deployment  are  unmistakably  recognizable 
as  the  bridgeheads  northeast  of  Jablon  and  northeast  of  Roslawl,  into  which 
areas  most  of  the  movements  are  feeding  and  in  which  several  tanks  are 
detectable.  In  this  connection,  it  is  typical  of  the  Russian  emphasis  on 
camouflage  that  the  movement  on  the  road  to  Roslawl  was  carried  out 
at  night,  while  the  picture  of  all  the  movements  in  the  area  of  the  bridgehead 
and  to  the  east  show  that,  during  the  day,  most  of  the  movement  is  away 
from  the  front. 

The  area  east  of  Jelnja,  as  pictured  through  the  air  reconnaissance  of 
the  movements,  does  not  indicate  the  building  up  of  a  main  effort,  although 
the  artillery  reconnaissance  of  July  14  would  indicate  that  the  creation 
of  a  main  effort  was  a  possibility,  since,  when  compared  with  the  last 
previous  artillery  reconnaissance  of  June  28,  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
positions  and  a  decrease  in  the  unoccupied  positions  has  been  noted. 
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An  especially  typical  indication  of  preparations  for  attack  is  the  setting 
up  of  batteries  on  line  (Bau  von  Grossbatteriestellungen),  which,  in  general, 
is  only  the  case  in  areas  where  a  main  effort  is  definitely  going  to  be 
made.  The  minimum  required  number  of  tubes — that  is,  150  to  the  kilometer 
when  the  mortars  of  regimental  units  are  included — which  is  regarded 
as  necessary  for  a  large-scale  attack,  has,  however,  by  no  means  been  reached. 
Since,  in  addition,  the  positions  prepared  to  receive  the  batteries  on  line 
are  still  unoccupied,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that  the  attack  is  imminent. 

If,  in  the  example  at  hand,  one  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  final  estimate 
of  the  enemy  intentions  of  attacking,  then  naturally,  as  mentioned  above, 
one  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  reconnaissance  intelligence 
collected  from  all  other  available  sources. 

Appendix  F: 

Karte  des  Eisenbahnverkehrs 
(Railroad  Traffic  Map)* 

A  map  on  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000,  on  which  were  entered  the  results 
of  railroad  reconnaissance,  was  given  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost  every 
day  by  the  office  of  the  A-2  (Ic/LW). 

It  is  only  seldom  that  the  information  obtained  in  a  period  of  one  day 
(as  in  the  attached  sample  map)  gives  much  indication  of  the  sectors  of 
deployment  of  the  enemy  regroupings.  Since,  in  addition,  the  Russians 
very  skillfully  camouflage  the  loading  of  their  transport  trains  (tanks  and 
motor  vehicles,  for  example),  it  is  only  through  the  observation  of  the 
railroad  traffic  over  an  extended  period  that,  in  general,  a  picture  of  the 
rail  movements  as  a  whole  and  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  can  be  obtained. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  railroad 
traffic  is  merely  the  current  supply  movement  or  whether  troops  are  being 
sent  to  or  taken  away  from  the  front.  In  order  to  clear  up  this  question, 
it  was  usual  to  consolidate  the  results  of  aerial  reconnaissance  covering 
a  period  of  a  month  and  from  the  picture  of  the  average  daily  traffic 
on  the  individual  railroad  stretches  that  was  thus  obtained  to  compare 
the  computed  traffic  along  the  stretch  in  question  during  the  period  of 
time  covered.  In  this  way,  it  could  be  determined  how  many  troop  units 
on  the  front  were  supplied  via  the  stretch  of  railroad  and  how  many  supply 
trains  were  required  to  supply  these  units.  The  number  of  trains  over 
and  above  this  average  number  was  then  used  either  to  transport  additional 
equipment  or  to  bring  troops  to  or  take  them  away  from  the  front.  Which 
of  these  possibilities  was  actually  the  case  in  the  various  sectors  could 
usually  be  determined  from  the  picture  of  the  situation  on  the  front  as 


*The  map  is  not  included  with  this  description.— Ed. 
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a  whole.  From  the  number  of  trains  moving  along  the  rails,  over  and 
above  the  average  number  required  for  daily  supply  purposes,  could  be 
calculated  the  number  of  troops  moving  by  rail  to  or  from  the  front.  (Most 
recent  experiences  showed  that  the  rail  transport  of  one  Russian  infantry 
division,  with  Russian  railroad  equipment,  required  fifteen  trains.) 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  the  results  of  German  strategic  aerial 
reconnaissance,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  employing  the  air  force,  were 
so  limited  that  a  thorough  evaluation  as  described  above  was  no  longer 
possible. 
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Appendix  A: 

Maps  Kept  by  Army  Group  G-2  Section 

The  0-3  was  charged  with  keeping  the  G-2  situation  map.  In  this  work, 
he  cooperated  closely  with  the  G-2  file  section.  The  map  was  brought 
up  to  date  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  by  the  file  clerk.  The  scale 
of  the  G-2  situation  map  was  1:300,000,  but  printed  situation  maps 
1:1,000,000  were  issued  periodically. 

The  map  was  continuously  brought  up  to  date  and  contained  enemy 
units  of  regimental  size  and  larger,  as  well  as  all  enemy  armored  and 
artillery  units,  NKVD  organizations,  strategic  and  tactical  reserves,  and 
all  unit  and  special  headquarters  according  to  the  latest  information. 

The  G-2  situation  map  1:300,000  was  used  as  a  working  and  conference 
map.  It  was  kept  in  the  drafting  room  of  the  G-2  Section,  at  the  disposal 
of  G-2,  0-3,  army  group  commander,  the  chief  of  staff,  and  G-3.  The 
map  contained  information  on  the  enemy  concerning  units  of  division  size 
and  larger;  unit  boundaries  of  divisions  and  larger  units;  headquarters  of 
corps,  larger  units,  and  unidentified  units;  and  tactical  and  strategic  reserves 
of  division  size  and  larger,  including  armored  brigades  and  armored  signal 
regiments.  The  map  also  contained  information  on  German  units,  including 
units  of  division  size  and  larger,  and  reserves  of  division  size  and  larger. 

The  G-2  situation  map  1:1,000,000  was  prepared  by  the  0-3  and  the 
G-2  file  section  and  was  printed  by  the  map  section  of  the  army  group. 
This  map  contained  the  enemy  situation  as  shown  above.  On  the  distribution 
list  for  this  map  were  G-2,  0-3,  the  air  force  intelligence  officer,  the 
commander  of  signal  reconnaissance,  the  chief  of  staff,  the  army  group 
commander,  G-3,  armies,  adjacent  army  groups,  and  the  OKH. 

Other  maps  kept  by  army  group  G-2  section  were: 

1.  Artillery  map  (1:300,000). 

2.  Highway,  railroad,  and  bridge  maps  (1:300,000). 

3.  Situation  of  enemy  air  forces  (1:300,000). 

4.  Enemy  combat  patrol  activities  (1:300,000  overlay). 
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5.  Map  showing  information  obtained  through  agents. 

6.  Map  showing  employment  of  friendly  agents. 

7.  Map  showing  the  composition  of  enemy  units  by  nationalities. 

8.  Schematic  comparison  between  German  and  enemy  forces. 

9.  Probable  enemy  intentions  based  on  important  information 
obtained  through  agents  and  interrogation  of  prisoners. 

10.  Enemy  troop  movements  within  sectors  where  main  efforts  had 
been  detected;  on  this  map  units  such  as  infantry  divisions  and 
armored  brigades  were  shown. 

11.  Map  showing  the  status  of  gas  protection  measures  in  enemy 
divisions  and  mobile  organizations. 

Appendix  B: 

Periodic  Reports  from  Army  Group 

G-2  OKH 


1.  Morning  report  at  0800,  on  operations  during  the  night,  arranged 
according  to  army  sectors.  Estimate  of  enemy  losses. 

2.  Evening  report  at  1900,  containing: 

a.  Short  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation,  that  is,  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  enemy  situation  along  the  army  group  front  arranged  in  order  of 
operational  areas  from  right  to  left  (seen  from  the  German  side);  for 
example,  "In  the  operational  area  of  Maehrisch  Ostrau  the  enemy  attacked 
with  local  reserves. ..."  This  estimate  also  included  all  new  and  important 
facts  about  the  enemy  which  had  changed  or  could  possibly  change  the 
situation  and  all  information  which  revealed  or  confirmed  certain  enemy 
intentions.  The  short  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation  expressed  the  army 
group  G-2’s  opinion  on  the  enemy  situation  and  required  the  approval 
of  the  chief  of  staff. 

b.  Short  report  on  the  situation  within  the  various  army  sectors,  giving 
necessary  details. 

c.  Report  on  air  reconnaissance  and  the  enemy  air  situation. 

d.  Report  on  signal  reconnaissance. 

e.  Confirmations  of  enemy  unit  identifications. 

3.  Daily  report  up  to  2400  compiled  from  reports  forwarded  by  armies 
and  army  group  to  OKEE  This  report  contained  all  the  details,  carefully 
checked,  of  information  related  in  the  evening  report  as  well  as  additional 
explanations,  excerpts  from  interrogation  reports,  captured  documents,  and 
so  forth. 

4.  Ten-day  periodic  report  on  enemy  casualties. 

5.  Monthly  report  on  enemy  replacements. 
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Appendix  D: 

The  Interpreter  Section  of  Army 

Group  "Center” 

The  work  of  the  G-2  interpreter  section,  Army  Group  "Center,”  consisted 
mainly  of  the  sorting  of  documents,  the  translation  of  all  important 
documents,  the  evaluation  and  distribution  to  the  proper  channels  of  all 
documents  captured  within  the  operational  area  of  the  army  group,  and 
the  interrogation  of  all  important  prisoners  of  war.  The  interpreters  were 
present  during  the  daily  G-2  conferences,  in  which  the  enemy  situation 
was  taken  up.  They  served  in  their  turn  as  G-2  duty  officer  and  were 
therefore  always  familiar  with  the  enemy  situation;  this  proved 
indispensable  both  for  interrogation  and  for  evaluation  of  captured 
documents. 

In  mobile  warfare,  an  enormous  number  of  documents  was  usually 
captured,  among  which  many  valuable  ones  were  found.  These  documents 
included:  division,  army  corps,  front-line  unit  orders;  orders  from  NKO 
(Narodnyi  Kommissariat  Oborony — People’s  Commissariat  for  Defense); 
maps  with  and  without  special  annotations;  personal  papers;  miscellaneous 
instructions;  military  correspondence;  tables  of  organization  and  equipment; 
G-3  and  G-2  messages;  casualty  lists;  terrain  descriptions  of  the  operational 
area,  emphasizing  its  military  aspects;  Russian  daily  newspapers,  such  as 
Pravda ,  Izvestija,  Krasnaja  Svesda,  Krasniyi  Flop  a  great  many  front-line 
newspapers;  illustrated  papers  and  magazines;  propaganda  material; 
instruction  for  propaganda  personnel  (Bloknot  Agitatora);  leaflets;  political 
correspondence;  a  few  NKVD  papers,  organizational  charts,  personnel 
rosters,  notebooks,  diaries;  papers  of  the  SUV  (Sekretnaje  Upravlenije 
Voiskami — "Secretive  Troop  Leading,”  i.e.,  signal  operating  instructions); 
reports  by  the  Soviet  General  Staff  on  experiences  in  this  war;  court-martial 
documents;  extraordinary  quantities  of  soldiers’  mail  both  from  home  and 
from  the  front;  and  Soviet  literature. 

Front-line  troops  were  ordered  to  turn  in  all  captured  Soviet  equipment, 
such  as  belt  buckles,  pistols  and  holsters,  shoulder-straps,  medals  and 
decorations,  caps  and  money. 

Captured  documents  were  forwarded  to  army  group  and  were  there  sifted 
out  by  the  interpreter  section,  evaluated  and  distributed  to  the  various 
agencies;  the  majority  of  papers  was  sent  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

The  screening  and  evaluation  of  documents  required  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  Red  Army,  of  Russian  military 
terminology,  and  of  the  abbreviations  used  by  the  Soviets.  Qualified 
interpreters  had  to  know  Russian  and  German  military  and  civilian 
expressions. 
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After  all  incoming  documents  had  been  screened,  the  most  important 
ones,  such  as  orders  which  were  still  valid  and  which  revealed  activities 
of  identified  units  or  mentioned  units  which  theretofore  had  not  been 
identified,  were  translated,  mimeographed,  and  distributed  to  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  the  chief  of  staff,  G-2,  G-3,  adjacent  army  groups,  armies  (possibly 
corps),  the  air  force,  the  air  force  intelligence  officer,  the  signal 
reconnaissance  regiment  commander,  and  the  G-2  file  section.  The  original 
document  was  sent  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

Information  of  recent  date  indicating  Soviet  operational  intentions  or 
Russian  conventional  signs  and  symbols  was  immediately  transposed  to 
German  maps,  so  that  G-2  could  discuss  it  with  the  chief  of  staff.  The 
original  maps  were  forwarded  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost.  All  maps  of 
older  date,  provided  they  did  not  contain  any  indication  of  military  operations 
or  were  not  of  historical  value,  were  immediately  sent  to  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost.  All  unmarked  Soviet  maps  with  scales  1:25,000,  1:50,000, 
1:100,000,  and  1:200,000  were  sent  to  army  group  G-3,  map  section  (la 
Mess)  in  order  to  be  compared  with  German  maps.  Soviet  maps  were 
usually  superior  to  German  ones  insofar  as  printing  and  accuracy  were 
concerned. 

Personal  papers,  such  as  paybooks,  certificates  of  hospitalization,  awards 
of  medals  and  decorations,  promotion  orders,  army  savings  account  books 
of  the  Soviet  State  Bank,  and  clothing  issue  forms,  were  sorted  alphabetically 
according  to  the  name  of  the  bearer  and  were  evaluated  according  to  his 
military  career  and  unit.  The  evaluation  of  these  papers  was  sent  to  OKH/ 
Fremde  Heere  Ost,  to  the  G-2  file  section,  and  to  the  Abwehr  officer; 
the  latter  also  received  the  original  documents,  which  he  passed  on  to 
the  agents’  material  section  (G-Staffel),  which  kept  these  documents  for 
the  future  use  of  agents.  It  was  unfortunate  that  but  few  medals,  decorations 
and  the  like  were  received  by  the  agents’  material  section,  since  front¬ 
line  units  preferred  to  keep  these  for  souvenirs,  in  spite  of  repeated  orders 
to  the  contrary. 

Important  information  for  the  files  was  obtained  from  the  paybooks, 
since  page  four  of  the  Red  Army  paybook  shows  the  military  career  and 
the  reserve  units  of  the  owner. 

Red  Army  service  regulations  were  generally  forwarded  to  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  without  previous  evaluation  at  army  group. 

Only  matters  of  consequence  found  in  captured  military  correspondence 
were  evaluated  and  interpreted;  the  information  itself  was  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  short  excerpt  of  the  document  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost, 
armies,  air  force,  air  intelligence  officer,  signal  reconnaissance  regiment 
commander,  and  G-2  file  section.  The  originals  were  sent  to  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost. 

Soviet  operational  messages,  which  often  contained  a  number  of  unit 
identifications,  casualty  reports,  and  strength  reports  on  troops  and  arms, 
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and  gave  valuable  clues  as  to  the  combat  strength  of  Red  Army  organizations, 
were  evaluated  and  interpreted,  and  distribution  was  made  to  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  armies,  air  force,  air  intelligence  officer,  signal  reconnaissance 
regiment  commander,  and  the  G-2  file  section.  Whenever  enemy  casualties 
or  replacements  were  shown  on  the  document,  the  field  officer  of  the 
OKW  field  economic  office  received  one  copy  of  the  evaluation,  since  it 
was  the  job  of  that  office  to  investigate  the  Soviet  manpower  and  armament 
potential. 

Illustrated  periodicals  and  military  magazines  were  forwarded  to  OKH/ 
Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

Enemy  propaganda  material,  such  as  leaflets  and  notes  for  propaganda 
personnel,  went  to  the  propaganda  staff  officer. 

Field  post  letters,  written  to  the  front  and  written  home,  were  partly 
translated  and  important  information  was  extracted.  Letters  written  to  the 
front  often  revealed  information  on  conditions  in  the  country;  these  letters 
frequently  mentioned  facts  such  as  the  induction  of  young  people  of  either 
sex  of  a  certain  military  class,  the  food  and  clothing  situation,  prices,  the 
morale  of  the  civilian  population,  and  the  attitude  of  government  authorities. 

The  letters  written  home  showed  the  morale  of  the  soldier  at  the  front 
and  the  attitude  of  military  personnel  and  population  in  occupied  territories. 

All  captured  descriptions  of  equipment,  weapons  and  ammunition, 
drawings,  firing  tables  and  similar  papers  were  screened  and  sent  to  OKH 
ordnance  office  (OKH/Waffenamt),  which  was  administratively  under  the 
Oberquartiermeister  of  army  group. 

Information  obtained  from  Soviet  G-2  messages  often  revealed  interesting 
facts;  for  example,  how  well  the  Soviets  were  informed  about  the  German 
forces  opposing  them  in  a  certain  sector,  where  the  knowledge  was  obtained 
(signal  reconnaissance,  agents,  statements  of  prisoners,  or  other  sources), 
and  what  the  Russian  opinion  of  the  men,  weapons,  and  morale  of  a 
particular  German  unit  was. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  Soviet  signal  reconnaissance  attained  only 
mediocre  results,  despite  their  plentiful  and  excellent  equipment.  Correct 
information  was  obtained  through  signal  reconnaissance  only  when  German 
units  violated  basic  rules  of  signal  discipline  and  transmitted  their  messages 
in  clear  text. 

Documents  proved  that  the  Soviets  obtained  most  of  their  intelligence 
through  agents  and  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  is  easily 
understandable,  considering  the  extensive  employment  of  agents  and  the 
huge  number  of  prisoners,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

Information  on  Soviet  signal  communications  was  forwarded,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  agencies  on  the  distribution  list,  to  signal  unit  commanders 
of  army  group  and  armies  and  sometimes  to  headquarters  of  corps. 

Military  terrain  descriptions  of  a  specific  area  were  translated  and  sent 
to  the  usual  agencies  and,  in  addition,  to  the  general  of  engineers  and 
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headquarters  of  the  corps.  These  had  been  sent  by  the  Soviet  High  Command 
to  the  line  units,  that  is,  down  to  division,  only  when  larger  operations 
in  a  certain  sector  were  intended.  During  the  operations  in  the  summer 
of  1944,  a  military  terrain  description  was  captured  after  the  fall  of  Lemberg; 
this  description,  classified  secret,  was  issued  by  the  military  geographical 
section  of  the  1st  Ukrainian  Front  and  under  the  title:  "Military- 
Geographical  Description  of  Direction  West.’’  This  document  contained 
a  very  detailed  description  of  the  terrain  in  the  sector  Samhor-Modlin 
under  special  consideration  of  the  rivers  Sau,  Wisloka,  Dunijez,  and  the 
Vistula  from  the  confluence  of  the  Sau  to  Modlin.  The  description  gave 
accurately  all  bridges,  their  conditions,  their  capacity,  their  length  and  width, 
the  current  of  the  river,  the  depth  of  the  river,  all  ferries  and  fords  across 
the  rivers,  the  floodland  of  the  various  rivers  at  different  seasons,  rainfall, 
and  many  other  details.  Half  a  year  later,  the  Soviets  launched  their  winter 
offensive  in  this  area. 

In  the  Soviet  daily  newspapers  Pravda ,  Izvestija,  Krasnaja  Svesda  and 
Krasnij  Plot ,  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  pages  contained  various  official 
notices  of  the  government,  promotions,  awards  given  to  leading  personalities 
of  the  armed  forces  and  of  the  armament  industry.  The  remainder  of  the 
second  and  the  third  pages  were  filled  with  newspaper  articles  on  economic 
problems,  successes  or  failures  of  certain  industrial  enterprises  or  Kolchos, 
propaganda  articles,  poetry,  military  subjects,  historical  novels  with  political 
tendencies,  and  so  forth.  On  the  last  page,  news  from  foreign  countries, 
from  the  home  front,  and  editorial  opinion  on  current  events  could  be 
found.  Much  valuable  information  for  the  G-2  files  and  the  OKW  field 
economic  office  could  be  gained  from  these  daily  newspapers.  The  latter 
agency  also  received  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  evaluation,  and  whenever 
a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers  was  available,  this  agency  received  a 
copy  of  the  paper  itself.  One  newspaper  was  forwarded  to  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  where  political  and  propaganda  matters  were  evaluated. 

The  number  of  Red  Army  newspapers  captured  was  enormous.  Besides 
the  official  communiques  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  some  special  news 
articles,  and  lists  of  promotions,  these  newspapers  contained  nothing  but 
propaganda  for  the  Soviet  soldier.  This  type  of  newspaper  was  therefore 
passed  on  to  the  propaganda  staff  officer,  after  the  G-2  file  section  had 
extracted  information  of  interest,  such  as  names  of  unit  commanders,  field 
post  numbers,  and  names  of  the  newspaper  staff  members. 

Excerpts  from  important  parts  of  political  correspondence  were  made; 
all  such  correspondence  was  turned  over  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

Papers  dealing  with  NKVD  matters  and  correspondence  of  NKVD 
organizations  were  evaluated,  and  the  intelligence  derived  from  these  papers 
was  disseminated  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost,  G-2  file  section,  and  to 
the  Abwehr  officer.  The  latter  also  received  the  original. 

Tables  of  organization  with  new  information  were  translated  and  the 
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translations  were  distributed  according  to  the  usual  distribution  list.  The 
originals  were  forwarded  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

Personnel  rosters  were  given  to  the  field  office  of  the  OKW  field  economic 
office.  After  this  office  had  extracted  the  information  of  interest  to  it, 
these  rosters  were  returned  and  sent  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

Notebooks  and  diaries  were  forwarded  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost  after 
extracts  of  important  information  had  been  made  and  the  condensation 
or  translation  of  these  extracts  had  been  sent  to  the  agencies  on  the  usual 
distribution  list.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Russians  usually  keep  diaries 
in  which  they  write  freely  and  candidly  of  their  personal  experiences, 
thoughts,  and  hopes.  Notebooks  of  Soviet  officers  often  contained  legible 
and  accurate  information  on  weapons,  unit  organization,  and  charts  of  unit 
strength,  for  example. 

Soviet  signal  operating  instructions  (S.U.V.)  were  immediately  evaluated 
and  interpreted,  as  far  as  unit  identifications  or  names  of  commanders 
contained  in  these  documents  were  concerned.  This  information  was 
disseminated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  original  documents  were  handed 
over  to  the  signal  reconnaissance  regiment  commander  without  delay. 

Publications  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff  on  experiences  gained  in  this 
war,  edited  by  Brigadier  General  Vetshny,  contained  valuable  information 
on  tactical  employment  of  troops,  supply  procedures,  movement  of  large 
armored  organizations  (armies  and  corps)  from  rear  areas  to  the  front 
and  within  the  forward  areas,  camouflage  to  be  employed  before  operations, 
ammunition,  food  and  fuel  supply  problems  before  and  during  operations, 
evacuation  of  wounded  soldiers,  artillery  deployment  before  operations, 
artillery  preparation  before  a  breakthrough  attack  on  a  well-fortified  front, 
development  of  operations  after  a  successful  initial  breakthrough  and  the 
employment  of  mobile  organizations,  the  rolling  up  of  the  enemy  front 
and  the  pursuit,  figures  on  required  or  used  quantities  of  ammunition, 
cooperation  of  the  various  arms,  coordination  of  air  and  ground  forces, 
defensive  preparations  against  an  expected  enemy  penetration,  artillery 
counterpreparation,  organization  of  antitank  fire  sectors,  and  many  other 
subjects.  These  publications  were  always  literally  translated  by  the  G-2 
interpreter  section  of  the  army  group  and  distributed  to  all  agencies 
concerned,  and  to  headquarters  down  to  division;  the  army  group 
commander,  chief  of  staff,  G-3,  assistant  G-3  (la  F),  and  assistant  G-3 
for  organization  and  training  (Id)  also  received  copies  of  the  translations 
of  the§e  papers,  which  enabled  them  to  develop  the  necessary 
countermeasures  against  Soviet  methods  described  therein.  The  original 
papers  were  sent  to  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost. 

Soviet  units  received  a  new  five-digit  field  post  number,  similar  to  the 
German  one,  in  the  spring  of  1943.  These  numbers  were  kept  by  the 
units,  and  captured  letters  bearing  known  field  post  numbers  gave  valuable 
clues  of  the  presence  of  certain  organizations.  It  happened  several  times 
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that  mail  planes  were  shot  down,  and  the  evaluation  of  field  post  numbers 
alone  contributed  greatly  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture  of  the  enemy 
situation.  In  this  connection,  an  incident  may  be  related  which  took  place 
before  the  German  offensive  at  Bjelgorod  Kursk  in  the  summer  of  1943. 
A  Soviet  mail  plane  carrying  some  unimportant  official  correspondence, 
two  bags  of  field  post,  several  packages,  and  newspapers  was  forced  down 
in  German-held  territory.  The  statement  of  the  fliers  that  they  were  taking 
the  mail  to  the  1st  Armored  Army,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  Obojan,  could  not  be  believed,  since  this  army  was  so  far 
unidentified.  Some  bills  of  lading  for  engineer  equipment,  which  were  found 
in  an  official  army  envelope,  contained  the  designation  of  the  unit  to  which 
the  equipment  was  consigned;  the  postal  censorship  office,  however,  had 
crossed  out  the  consignee’s  unit  designation  with  indelible  pencil,  so  that 
just  the  words  armored  army ,  but  not  the  preceding  number,  could  be 
read.  The  field  post  numbers  of  the  captured  mail  were  practically  all 
unidentified;  among  the  few  known  field  post  numbers  were  some  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  an  armored  corps  and  of  a  mechanized  corps 
w7hich  had  not  been  previously  reported  in  that  sector.  The  army  group 
G-2,  therefore,  believed  that  the  1st  Armored  Army,  with  the  two  identified 
corps,  was  being  kept  as  a  strategic  reserve  of  the  Soviet  forces  opposing 
the  army  group,  and  later  developments  in  this  situation  proved  this 
assumption  correct.  Cases  similar  to  this  one  have  happened  more  than 
once. 

The  Soviets  identified  all  German  field  post  numbers  and  issued  a  booklet 
of  these  numbers  to  all  their  units. 

Only  important  prisoners  of  war  were  interrogated  at  army  group.  These 
were  higher  commanders  of  the  Red  Army  and  prisoners  who  were  suspected 
of  hiding  information.  Army  group  interrogation  reports  were  distributed 
to  the  same  agencies  as  important  information  obtained  from  documents. 
If  the  prisoner  was  an  artillery  man,  the  artillery  staff  officer  received 
a  copy  of  the  interrogation  report;  if  he  belonged  to  the  armored  force, 
the  staff  officer  for  armor  was  given  a  copy  of  the  report,  and  so  on. 

The  prisoner  himself,  together  with  the  documents  found  on  him  and 
with  a  copy  of  the  interrogation  report,  was  evacuated  to  the  OKH 
interrogation  center. 
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Appendix  E: 

Sample  of  Interpretation  of  Information 
from  Ground  Reconnaissance 
Applicable  to  the  Red  Army 


Indication 
Enemy  fire 


Building  of  positions 


Enemy  troop  move¬ 
ments  close  to  front 
lines 


Offensive  Intentions 

Smoke  adjustment,  high-burst 
adjustment,  adjustment  with 
air  observation.  Temporary 
smoke  screen  (possible  decep¬ 
tion).  Presence  of  artillery  of 
heretofore  unidentified 
caliber. 

Increased  number  of  observa¬ 
tion  posts  without  noticeable 
increase  in  volume  of  fire. 


Offensive  entrenchment,  i.e., 
extending  of  enemy  trenches 
close  to  German  front  lines 
and  building  of  artillery  posi¬ 
tions.  Clearing  of  mine  field. 
Removal  of  obstacles.  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  storage  places  for  am¬ 
munition  and  equipment. 
Construction  of  lightly-built 
dugouts. 

Construction  of  actual  posi¬ 
tions  which  are  unoccupied  or 
only  contain  dummy  pieces, 
right  behind  front  lines  (very 
conspicuous  in  case  of  antiair¬ 
craft  positions). 

Construction  of  large-scale 
artillery  positions  (up  to  70 
pieces.  Grossbatterien). 
Construction  of  tank 
emplacements. 

Construction  of  rocket- 
launcher  (30-M)  positions 
near  front  lines  (protection  of 
assembly  areas). 

Inconspicuous  traffic  near 
front  lines. 


Defensive  Intentions 

Harassing  artillery  fire  of  uni¬ 
form  density  and  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  e.g.,  "Morning  and 
evening  fire.” 

Increasing  mortar  fire  and,  at 
the  same  time,  decreasing  ar¬ 
tillery  activity.  Presence  of  ar¬ 
tillery  of  smaller  calibers. 
Roving  pieces  firing  at  inter¬ 
vals  from  many  different 
positions. 

Few  batteries  firing  large 
amounts  of  ammunition  (giv¬ 
ing  the  impression  of  more 
artillery). 

No  increase  in  number  of  ob¬ 
servation  posts. 

Construction  of  positions  out¬ 
side  the  neutral  zone.  Increase 
in  listening  posts.  Mine  laying 
in  great  width  and  depth. 
Barbed  wire  obstacles  in  even 
depth  and  density.  No  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  observa¬ 
tion  posts. 

Observation  posts  located 
farther  to  the  rear. 
Construction  of  heavily-built 
dugouts. 

Construction  of  dummy  posi¬ 
tions  without  showing  a  spe¬ 
cific  main  effort.  Antiaircraft 
concentrations  only  at  traffic 
centers. 


No  increase  in  traffic  to  front 
lines. 
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Indication 


Offensive  Intentions 

Noise  of  heavy  traffic  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  front  lines  (especially 
motor  vehicles). 

Increasing  troop  density  in 
trenches. 

Conferences  of  staff  members. 
Continuous  traffic  in  open 
columns  toward  front  for 
long  periods. 

Nervous  behavior  of  soldiers, 
movement  across  observed 
areas  and  areas  under  fire,  in¬ 
dicating  the  employment  of 
new  units.  Change  in  certain 
habits  of  the  troops,  such  as 
change  in  mess  hours  or  guard 
hours. 

Increase  in  listening  posts  and 
security  posts. 

Increase  in  combat  and  recon¬ 
naissance  patrol  activity. 

Pieces  being  put  into  position. 
Truck  traffic  to  positions 
which  heretofore  were  camou¬ 
flaged  as  dummy  positions 
(ammunition  supply),  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  rocket  launcher  po¬ 
sitions  (on  account  of  sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  rockets  they  were 
brought  up  only  during  last 
night  before  attack). 


Defensive  Intentions 

No  increase  in  supply  of 
positions. 

Sporadic  appearance  of  tanks 
in  the  same  sectors. 


Enemy  equipment 


Enemy  wearing  steel  helmets 
in  various  sectors. 

Men  carrying  packs. 

Men  not  carrying  gasmasks. 
Vehicles  parked  close  to  front. 
Fires  near  front  lines. 

Advance  of  ration  and  kitchen 
vehicles. 

Presence  of  new  nationalities 
among  enemy  troops  (faces, 
language,  clothing). 


Enemy  wearing  caps. 

No  packs  being  carried. 
Gasmasks  being  carried. 
Rations  being  distributed  in 
rear  areas  (food-carrying  de¬ 
tails  march  farther  back). 
Enemy  units  do  not  show  new 
nationalities  (faces,  language, 
clothing  remain  same). 
Commitment  of  many  puni¬ 
tive  units. 

Enemy  behavior  remains  the 
same. 


Appendix  F : 

Daily  Schedule  of  the  G-2 
at  Army  Group  "Center” 


0000-0600  Daily  G-2  reports  from  the  armies  were  received,  which 
contained  order  of  battle  information,  important  prisoner-of- 
war  statements,  and  information  obtained  from  captured 
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documents.  These  daily  reports  were  passed  on  to  the  G-2  file 
section,  where  order  of  battle  information  was  checked;  then 
they  were  sent  to  the  duty  officer,  who  later  handed  them  to 
0-3  (Dritter  Ordonnanz  Offizier). 

0700-0730  G-2  morning  reports  were  received  from  the  armies.  These 
contained  information  on  enemy  activities  within  the  various 
corps  sectors  during  the  evening  and  night  until  0500, 
mentioned  results  of  night  ground  and  air  reconnaissance,  gave 
the  number  of  enemy  casualties  and  losses  in  materiel  (prisoners, 
deserters,  count  or  estimate  of  enemy  dead,  destroyed  and 
captured  armor,  weapons  and  vehicles). 

0730-0800  Information  from  the  morning  reports  was  plotted  on  the 
situation  map  by  the  file  clerk  under  the  supervision  of  the 
duty  officer.  Then  a  morning  report  for  OKH/Fremde  Heere 
Ost  was  prepared  by  the  0-3  and  transmitted  by  telephone 
before  0830;  this  was  based  on  the  morning  reports  from  the 
armies,  and  the  G-3  morning  and  daily  reports,  and  approved 
by  the  G-2.  If  there  were  important  occurrences  in  one  of  the 
army  sectors  between  0400  and  0700,  such  as  sudden  and  heavy 
enemy  artillery  fire  and  attacks,  the  0-3  included  these  in  an 
appendix  to  the  report,  or,  under  special  circumstances, 
transmitted  them  to  OKH  by  telephone.  After  the  morning 
report  was  finished,  0-3  checked  the  situation  maps,  which 
had  been  brought  up  to  date  previously,  and  compared  the 
information  contained  in  the  morning  reports  from  the  armies 
with  the  situation  map. 

0830-0900  Section  I  of  the  G-2’s  staff  reported  to  him.  First,  0-3  conferred 
with  him  on  the  reports  received  during  the  night.  Then  the 
air  force  intelligence  officer  reported  on  results  of  night 
reconnaissance,  photo  interpretation  and  similar  subjects,  and 
pointed  out  on  overlays  miscellaneous  information  gained 
through  air  reconnaissance  on  bridge  conditions,  railroad 
conditions,  and  the  like.  The  signal  reconnaissance  liaison  officer 
related  the  results  of  signal  reconnaissance.  Finally,  the  chief 
interpreter  discussed  the  latest  Abwehr  information  received 
from  Frontaufklaerung  Center  I  East,  which  was  plotted  on 
a  special  map;  the  operations  and  results  of  Frontaufklaerung 
I,  II,  and  III,  which  were  also  entered;  and  the  most  important 
information  gathered  from  enemy  documents. 

After  all  reports  had  been  taken,  G-2  went  to  a  conference 
with  the  army  group  chief  of  staff;  all  maps  and  overlays  were 
taken  along  to  this  conference. 

1130-1300  G-2  dealt  with  incoming  messages  handed  him  by  0-5  (the 
numbering  of  the  Ordonnanzoffiziere  is  not  standardized:  O- 
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5  in  army  group  corresponds  to  0-6  in  army),  made  the  necessary 
decisions,  spoke  to  the  Abwehr,  secret  field  police,  and 
propaganda  staff  officers,  and  conferred  with  various  other  staff 
officers  of  army  group  headquarters  who  were  to  coordinate 
their  work  with  his. 

1300-1400  Lunch. 

1400-1600  This  period  was  occupied  by  special  conferences,  preparation 
of  reports,  visitors,  and  the  administrative  work  connected  wtih 
the  G-2’s  equivalent  rank  of  regimental  commander. 

1600-1700  G-2  worked  on  incoming  messages,  which  arrived  in 
considerable  numbers  at  army  group  level. 

1700-1800  The  conferences  with  members  of  Section  I  were  repeated,  to 
give  the  G-2  the  information  necessary  for  preparation  of  the 
evening  report. 

1830  Conference  with  the  chief  of  staff.  Meanwhile,  0-3  was 

preparing  the  evening  report  for  OKH,  which  was  based  on 
the  evening  reports  of  the  armies.  When  this  had  been  approved 
and  countersigned  by  the  chief  of  staff,  it  was  transmitted  to 
OKH  by  telephone.  It  was  also  sent  by  teletype  to  OKH/Fremde 
Heere  Ost,  to  the  armies,  and  to  the  adjacent  army  groups. 
Mimeographed  copies  were  distributed  to  the  army  group 
commander,  the  chief  of  staff,  G-3  and  Oberquartiermeister. 
Copies  of  the  G-2  morning  and  evening  reports  were  distributed 
to  the  commanding  general,  chief  of  staff,  and  G-3,  while  G- 
2  received  the  G-3  reports  from  the  armies.  After  returning 
from  the  conference  with  the  chief  of  staff,  G-2  checked  and 
signed  the  daily  report,  prepared  by  the  file  section  from  the 
army  daily  reports.  This  was  transmitted  by  teletype  to  OKH/ 
Fremde  Heere  Ost,  the  armies,  and  adjacent  army  groups,  and 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  report  were  distributed  to  the 
commanding  general,  chief  of  staff,  G-3,  commander  of  signal 
reconnaissance,  air  force  intelligence  officer,  and  the  G-2  file 
section. 

2000-2100  Dinner. 

2100-2400  Work  was  resumed.  G-2  and  0-3  worked  on  incoming  messages 
and  reports,  and  the  other  members  of  the  G-2  staff  continued 
their  special  work.  The  air  force  intelligence  officer  received 
continuously  the  results  of  evening  and  night  air  reconnaissance, 
informed  the  air  force  and  the  air  force  intelligence  officer 
of  OKH/Fremde  Heere  Ost  of  the  enemy  situation  and  the 
results  of  air  reconnaissance  within  the  operational  area  of  the 
army  group,  and  was  informed  of  the  results  in  the  same  field 
within  other  army  group  sectors  and  areas  reached  only  by 
long-range  strategic  reconnaissance.  The  signal  reconnaissance 
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2400 


0100  or 
0200 


officer  kept  the  commander  of  signal  reconnaissance  and  the 
signal  reconnaissance  liaison  officer  at  OKH/Fremde  Heere 
Ost  informed  of  the  latest  developments.  The  head  of  the  G- 
2  file  section  and  the  chief  interpreter  made  most  of  their 
telephone  calls  during  this  period. 

At  this  time,  and  sometimes  later,  the  G-3  daily  report  was 
received  by  the  G-2  section.  This  informed  G-2  of  enemy 
operations  and  activities  at  the  front  during  the  late  evening 
and  early  night  hours.  This  was  helpful,  since  the  G-2  evening 
reports  prepared  by  the  front-line  divisions  were  closed  at  1600 
or  1700. 

After  all  incoming  messages  had  been  worked  on, 
daily  work  in  the  G-2  section  was  ended. 
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Appendix  A: 

Chart  of  the  Division  of  Work 
among  All  Agencies 
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Appendix  B: 

Organization  of  an  Army  G-2  Section 


Rank  or  Assimilated  Designation 

Rank 


Major 

Hauptmann 
Oberleutnant 
or  Leutnant 
Feldwebel 
Unteroffizier 
Stabsgefreiter 
Stabsgefreiter 
Stabsgefreiter 
Hauptmann 
Oberleutnant 
or  Leutnant 

Army  G-2 

Third  General  Staff  Officer  (Ic/AO) 

Third  Ordonnanzoffizier  (0-3) 

Sixth  Ordonnanzoffizier  (0-6) 

Clerk 

Clerk  in  charge  of  files 

Clerk 

Draftsman 

Messenger  (part  of  Army  Headquarters  T/0) 
Interpreter  \  Number  and  types  of  in- 

|  terpreters  depend  upon 

Asst-  Interpreter  )  local  requirements. 

Hauptmann 
Oberleutnant 
or  Leutnant 
Unteroffizier 
Stabsgefreiter 
to  Schuetze 

Abwehr  Officer  (AO) 

Abwehr  Officer 

Interpreter  (several,  if  required) 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Oberleutnant 
or  Leutnant 
Unteroffizier 
Stabsgefreiter 
to  Schuetze 

Army  Signal  Intelligence  Liaison  Officer  (NaVO) 

Signal  Intelligence  Liaison  Officer 
to  the  Army  G-2 

Clerk  in  charge  of  files 

Clerk  (Draftsman) 

Oberleutnant 
or  Leutnant 
Unteroffizier 
Unteroffizier 
Unteroffizier 

Army  Intelligence  Officer  (Ic/LW) 

Army  Air  Intelligence  Officer 
(Air  Force  Officer) 

Clerk 

Draftsman 

NCO  in  charge  of  Radio  Section 

Stabsgefreiter  Clerk 


Stabsgefreiter 

Stabsgefreiter 

Stabsgefreiter 

Draftsman 

Radio  Operator 

Radio  Operator 
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Appendix  C : 

Enemy  Paragraph  for  a  Defense  Order 

SECRET 


Army  Hq.  15  Mar.  45 


Army  Order 

for  the  Defense  in  the  Thaia  Position 
Beginning  17  Mar.  45 

1.  53  Russian  Army  and  7  Guards  Army,  reinforced  by  IX  Guards  Corps 
(Mecz),  could  not  prevent  the  Thaia  position  from  being  occupied  according 
to  plan  and  all  troops  from  being  transferred  to  the  west  bank.  The  enemy 
forces,  which  are  hindered  in  their  pursuit  by  extensive  minefields, 
destruction  of  all  road  bridges,  flood  and  continuing  rainfall,  should  reach 
the  Thaia  position  in  mass  early  on  18  Mar.  It  must  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  cross  the  Thaia  at  several  places  with 
rapidly  advanced  forces  in  the  course  of  17  Mar.,  in  order  to  establish 
bridgeheads  on  the  west  bank  which  will  facilitate  the  progress  of  his 
operation  on  Budweis.  The  appearance  of  cavalry  must  be  expected,  since 
air  reconnaissance  has  discovered  the  approach  of  V  Cav.  Corps,  which 
until  now  has  remained  in  the  area  Schlossberg-Apfelsdorf-Blasenstein  for 
recuperation. 

Depending  on  weather  conditions,  which  at  present  will  also  make  it 
impossible  to  move  air  fields  forward,  only  moderate  employment  of  the 
enemy  air  force  may  be  reckoned  with. 


Appendix  D: 

Enemy  Intelligence  Sheet 
(Feindnachrichtenblatt) 

Enemy  Intelligence  Sheet 
for  the  Operational  Attack  Order  of  29  Feb.  45 

1.  Enemy  Situation 

After  the  large-scale  attack  of  2  Ukrainian  Army  Group  (Front)  against 
Army  Group  South  came  to  a  halt  with  high  losses  on  16  Feb.,  the  enemy 
prepared  for  the  defense  in  his  newly  won  positions.  Mobile  units,  which 
lost  over  50  percent  of  their  tanks,  were  pulled  back  for  recuperation  and 
transferred  east  of  the  Danube.  Air  reconnaissance  shows  that  Guards  Cav. 
Army  "Pliyev”  has  been  shifted  against  the  right  flank  of  Army  Group 
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Center,  while  to  the  front  of  the  right  sector  of  Army  Group  South  26 
Russian  Army  was  relieved  by  1  Bulgarian  Army.  Whereabouts  of  26  Army 
is  not  certain,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  employed  to  support  Tito’s 
forces  in  the  Balkans. 

To  the  front  of  this  army,  enemy  movements  point  to  local  regrouping, 
which  in  turn  seems  to  indicate  a  widening  of  the  sector  of  7  Guards 
Army  to  the  north,  and  the  commitment  of  additional  individual  Russian 
divisions  in  the  sector  of  4  Rumanian  Army.  The  shift  of  XXIII  Armored 
Corps  from  the  sector  of  46  Army  to  the  rear  area  of  7  Guards  Army 
is  due  to  recuperative  measures  near  the  unloading  point.  Although  intensive 
building  of  positions  and  also  the  construction  of  a  second  position  have 
been  observed  in  the  46  Army  and  4  Rumanian  Army  sectors,  construction 
activity  of  7  Guards  Army  is  not  abnormal. 

The  completed  rearward  movement  of  17  Air  Army  to  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  can  be  regarded  as  confirmed. 

2.  Estimate  of  the  Enemy 

Considering  the  high  losses,  our  own  surprising  push  in  the  Balkans, 
and  the  attack  of  1  White  Russian  Army  Group  (Front)  and  2  Baltic  Army 
Group  (Front)  against  Army  Group  Center,  which  is  achieving  more  and 
more  the  aspect  of  a  large-scale  Russian  operation,  an  attack  on  a  large 
scale  cannot  be  expected  by  2  Ukrainian  Army  Group  (Front). 

It  must  be  expected,  however,  that  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  improve 
his  main  line  of  resistance  in  the  7  Guards  Army  sector  by  a  limited- 
objective  attack,  since  the  present  front  is  disadvantageous  for  the  defensive 
because  of  terrain,  and  his  concave  front  offers  advantageous  positions 
for  initiating  an  attack  on  his  communication  and  supply  lines.  An  enemy 
attack  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  position  cannot  commence  before 
1  Mar. 

3.  Combat  Methods  and  New  Weapons  of  the  Enemy 

a.  It  was  observed  in  recent  battles  that  Russian  AT  units  follow 
directly  behind  the  infantry,  occasionally  even  accompanying  it,  immediately 
establish  AT  nests,  and  that  therefore  several  of  our  armored  counterthrusts 
did  not  succeed.  This  new  tactic  must  be  taken  into  account  in  counterattacks 
by  assault  guns  and  tanks,  by  detailed  reconnaissance  of  AT  nests  and 
barriers,  and  by  making  sure  of  friendly  artillery  support  to  pin  down 
enemy  AT  guns. 

b.  On  the  subject  of  cooperation  of  enemy  artillery  with  tank  troops, 
it  was  discovered  that  before  an  armored  attack  by  units  of  armored  corps 
size  commences,  the  mass  of  the  supporting  artillery  goes  into  position 
in  the  attack  sector  twenty-four  hours  before  the  attack  is  to  begin,  and 
that  self-propelled  regiments  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  preparatory  fires, 
but,  after  a  successful  breakthrough,  closed  up  tightly  on  the  armored 
brigades  from  their  assembly  areas  and  took  over  direct  support. 
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c.  New  weapons  identified:  hand  grenade  RPG  43  with  stabilizer; 
10-cm  AT  gun,  range  21,000  meters,  muzzle  velocity  900  meters  per  second, 
length  of  tube  5  meters,  split  trail,  rubber  tires;  "Josef  Stalin’’  tank,  in 
individual  instances  with  XXIII  Armored  Corps  (probably  1  brigade),  122- 
mm  gun  with  muzzle  brake. 

4.  Excerpts  from  PW  Interrogations  and  Captured  Documents 

a.  86  Inf.  Div.  of  X  Guards  Inf.  Corps.  Co.  strength,  30-35  men, 
2  LMG,  1  HMG.  Div.  expecting  1,000  reinforcements,  probably  former 
auxiliary  and  Moldavians.  Equipment  for  construction  of  positions  issued. 
Mission  defense.  Engr.  Bn.  of  Div.  supposedly  moved  to  RR  in  the  east 
to  build  a  second  position. 

53  Inf.  Div.,  LVIII  Inf.  Corps.  357  Arty.  Regt.  has  had  high  losses 
in  materiel  and  has  been  withdrawn  for  recuperation.  Instead,  a  light  Arty. 
Brigade  (number  unknown)  from  5  Guards  Arty.  Div.  has  been  attached 
to  the  division.  Hq.  LVIII  Inf.  Corps  in  Zwentendorf,  Hq.  46  Army  in 
Kleinharras. 

4  Guards  Airborne  Inf.  Div.,  XXV  Guards  Inf.  Corps.  Co.  strength 
now  ca.  70  men,  after  reinforcements  from  7  Field  Reinf.  Regt.  arrived 
24  Feb.  Inf.  weapons  complete;  new  clothing  received.  7  Punishment  Co. 
has  been  committed  with  right  neighbor,  6  Guards  Airborne  Inf.  Div. 
supposedly  received  much  ammunition.  PW  arrived  with  a  transport  of 
reinforcements,  and  saw  tanks  with  the  symbol  X  in  Schlossberg  (X  is 
symbol  of  XXIII  Armored  Corps). 

b.  From  the  captured  map  of  a  BC  of  2  Btry.  187  Arty.  Regt.,  99 
Inf.  Div.,  gun  position  of  Btry.  is  on  northern  edge  of  Merkendorf,  connected 
by  survey  with  1  and  2  Btry.  on  the  eastern  edge.  Bn.  is  to  support  1054 
Inf.  Regt.  Boundaries  on  the  right  to  252  Inf.  Div.  Goellesbach  (creek), 
left  to  19  Inf.  Div.  northern  boundary  of  Mais  Birnbaum.  The  paybook 
of  a  Russian  soldier  of  27  Guards  Armored  Brigade  confirms  242 
Replacement  Bn.  as  replacement  unit  of  the  brigade,  and  1312  Army 
Hospital  in  Lozorne. 

5.  Signal  Reconnaissance 

In  the  strategic  net,  radio  silence  has  been  kept  by  the  enemy  since 
17  Feb.  The  artillery  net  confirms  the  identity  of  the  net  of  46  Army. 
Between  Corps  and  Divisions  of  7  Guards  Army  and  46  Army  only  readability 
checks. 

6.  Agents’  Reports 

Important  agents’  reports,  which  indicate  additional  enemy  intentions, 
are  in  our  hands,  but  will  not  be  published  for  security  reasons.  They 
have  been  partly  evaluated  in  para.  1. 

7.  Combat  Propaganda 

a.  Enemy:  Airplane  distribution  of  leaflets  is  normal.  An  increase 
in  the  propaganda  activity  of  the  NKFD  has  been  noticed,  with  the  general 
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theme  that  recent  food  restrictions  in  Germany  will  be  followed  by  a 
breakdown  at  the  front  and  that  only  immediate  surrender  can  prevent 
starvation  of  the  population.  Repeated  use  of  loudspeakers  in  the  XXXXIII 
Army  Corps  sector  presented,  after  playing  of  German  marches,  excerpts 
from  Hitler’s  and  Goebbels’s  speeches  compared  with  the  last  victories 
of  the  Red  Army  as  announced  in  the  latest  Stalin  order. 

b.  Friendly:  The  dropping  of  1,500,000  leaflets  on  4  Rumanian  Army 
during  the  last  month  is  to  accomplish  first  the  mass  desertion  of  these 
softened-up  units,  second  to  give  the  impression  of  an  imminent  offensive 
in  this  sector.  To  increase  this  deception,  two  loud-speaker  trucks  with 
sound  records  (tank  and  Mtz.  Arty,  noises)  will  be  assigned  to  XXIX  Army 
Corps  on  25  Feb. 

(After  receipt  and  evaluation,  this  enemy  situation  sheet  is  to  be  destroyed!) 


Appendix  E: 

G-2  Daily  Report  (Ic-Tagesmeldung) 

(Does  not  represent  an  actual  situation) 

Hq.  8  Army  Army  Hq.  18  Mar.  45 

G-2  No.  353/45  Secret 


G-2  Report,  18  Mar.  45 
Morning  Report 

1.  With  the  exception  of  an  artillery  concentration  of  ca.  300  rounds 
of  light  caliber  on  Grossmugl,  the  night  passed  quietly  in  the  XXXIII 
Corps  sector.  Strong  patrol  activity  in  the  entire  Armored  Corps 
Feldhernhalle  sector,  with  occasional  harassing  artillery  fire  on  towns  close 
to  the  front.  An  attack  in  company  strength  with  artillery  support  400 
meters  east  of  Schoengrafenau  was  thrown  back,  with  losses  to  the  enemy 
(including  4  prisoners).  In  the  XXIX  Corps  sector,  the  enemy  was  thrown 
back  from  Hill  257  by  an  attack  of  2d  Battalion,  229  Jaeger  Regiment 
(reinforced).  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Thaia  near  Buernholz  unloading 
of  logs  (probably  bridge  construction  material)  was  heard. 

2.  Enemy  Losses  and  Captured  Enemy  Materiel,  17  March. 

a.  Personnel:  37  dead  confirmed,  20  probably  dead,  6  prisoners,  3 

deserters  (2  Rumanians,  1  Russian). 

b.  Materiel:  One  76-mm  antitank  gun,  1  light  machine  gun,  2 

submachine  guns,  one  T34  tank  destroyed,  one  IL2  shot 
down  by  infantry. 
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3.  Air  Situation 

Slight  enemy  night  reconnaissance  and  strafing.  Bombing  of  Znaim  (ca. 
60  bombs);  slight  damage. 


Evening  Report 

1.  Estimate  of  Enemy  Intentions 

The  movement  discovered  by  air  reconnaissance  on  the  highway 
Mistelbach-Nikolsburg  (400  motor,  600  horse-drawn  vehicles,  a  few 
mounted  units)  confirms  the  movement  of  Guards  Cavalry  Army  Pliyev 
to  the  north.  The  enemy  will  probably  attempt  to  drive  deeply  into  the 
northern  flank  of  the  Army  in  the  gap  which  has  been  created  between 
Army  Group  Center  and  South  by  employing  the  Cavalry  Army  in  order 
to  reach  the  area  Jamnitz-Dachschwitz  through  the  almost  impassable 
woodland,  and  then  either  to  advance  into  the  rear  of  1st  Armored  Army 
or  to  surround  8th  Army  by  cooperating  with  4th  Army,  which  is  crossing 
the  Danube.  On  the  rest  of  the  front,  a  continuation  of  the  intention  to 
defend  may  be  expected. 

2.  Events  of  the  Day  in  Detail 

XXXXIII  Corps:  On  road  Ernstbrunn-Maisbirnbaum  2  light  artillery 
pieces  and  3  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  observed  moving  to  the  front. 
Building  of  positions  in  the  entire  sector.  Registration  of  one  medium 
battery  from  Buschberg  area  on  crossroads  northwest  of  Grossmugl. 
Ernstbrunn  is  being  evacuated  by  the  civilian  population. 

Armored  Corps  Feldhernhalle:  Unloading  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  at 
railroad  station  Ruppersdorf  was  effectively  disrupted  by  our  artillery. 
Sporadic  traffic  on  road  Nikolsburg-Neusiedl.  Two  dug-in  T34s  southeast 
of  Schoengrafenau  fired  upon  our  observation  post  near  railroad  shack 
east  of  town.  Officers  being  briefed  near  Hill  223. 

XXIX  Corps:  Attack  in  strength  of  one  regiment  with  artillery  and 
fighter  plane  support  to  take  Hill  257  did  not  succeed.  14  Rumanian 
prisoners  brought  in  therefrom.  Movement  of  a  total  of  110  vehicles  and 
17  artillery  pieces  from  Auspitz  to  Tracht,  and  registration  of  light  batteries 
from  this  area  infers  a  local  regrouping  of  artillery.  Corps  command  post 
attacked  twice,  each  time  by  twelve  IL2s,  by  bombing  and  strafing  without 
success. 

3.  Identification  of  Units 

231st  Infantry  Division  with  Infantry  Regiment  623  west  of  Eichbrunn 
and  Infantry  Regiment  284  south  of  the  place.  (Learned  from  deserters.) 

197th  Infantry  Division  with  Artillery  Regiment  361  near  Frollersdorf. 
(Learned  from  prisoners  of  war.) 

8th  Rumanian  Cavalry  Division  with  17th  Rumanian  Cavalry  Regiment 
near  Hill  257.  (PW.) 
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Punishment  Company  7  in  the  sector  of  25th  Guards  Infantry  Division, 
northeast  of  Laa.  (PW.) 

4.  Air  Situation 

Enemy  reconnaissance  plane  activity  over  entire  Army  sector.  Two  attacks, 
each  of  twelve  IL2s,  by  bombing  and  strafing  of  Lechwitz;  no  damage. 
Bomb  attack  of  seven  IL2s  with  heavy  fighter  escort  on  the  railroad  station 
of  Horn:  one  locomotive  and  four  cars  burned  out. 

5.  Prisoner-of-War  Statements  and  Captured  Documents 

Private,  3d  Company,  607th  Infantry  Regiment:  Company  strength  60 
men,  3  light  machine  guns,  1  heavy  machine  gun.  Ukrainians.  Last 
replacements  arrived  on  15  March  from  Field  Replacement  Regiment  46. 
Training  time  in  the  Field  Replacement  Regiment  was  14  days.  Company 
commander  of  3d  Company:  Lieutenant  Kiyakow.  Battalion  commander: 
Major  Dolgow.  Regimental  commander  of  607th  Infantry  Regiment: 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mostow.  Defensive  mission. 

Lieutenant,  2d  Battery,  36lst  Artillery  Regiment:  2d  Battery  has  three 
122-mm  howitzers.  Enough  ammunition.  1st  and  2d  Batteries  of  1st 
Battalion  each  have  three  76-mrn  guns.  The  36lst  Artillery  Regiment 
belongs  to  the  197th  Infantry  Division.  Batteries  2,  6,  and  9  are  armed 
with  122-mm  howitzers.  Division  in  position  since  12  March,  previously 
three  weeks  in  bivouac  in  the  area  Zistersdorf.  Defensive  mission.  Each 
man  has  complete  gas  mask.  Three  weeks  before,  entire  regiment  had 
gas  chamber  test.  Regimental  commander:  Lieutenant  Colonal  Koslow. 
Division  commander:  Brigadier  General  Strugij.  Chief  of  Staff:  Colonel 
Kowalenko. 

According  to  a  captured  map  without  date,  the  LXIII  Infantry  Corps 
is  in  the  area  Kammersdorf-Hanftal  with  the  53d  Infantry  Division  and 
the  59th  Guards  Infantry  Division  in  line  and  the  297th  Infantry  Division 
in  reserve.  Corps  staff  in  Zwentendorf. 

According  to  a  captured  document  dated  14  March,  the  100th  Howitzer 
Artillery  Regiment  is  subordinate  to  the  12th  Howitzer  Artillery  Brigade. 

6.  Replacements 

312th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  409th  Infantry  Division  received  on 
9  March  70  men  (former  eastern  laborers),  on  12  March  150  men,  and 
on  15  March  85  men  (Ukrainians). 

163d  Guards  Airborne  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  4th  Guards  Airborne 
Infantry  Division  received  on  10  March  180  men,  and  on  15  March  80 
men  (Ukrainians). 

7.  Combat  Propaganda 

a.  Enemy  propaganda:  Loudspeaker  announcements  near  44th 
Infantry  Division;  not  understandable. 

b.  Our  own  propaganda:  56  projectiles  containing  leaflets  in  the 
Rumanian  language  were  fired  in  the  XXIX  Army  Corps  sector.  Airplane 
leaflets  were  thrown  on  the  road  Poysdorf-Nikolsdorf. 
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8.  Special  Events 

Two  scantily  clad  German  women  in  a  debilitated  condition,  who  had 
been  violated  by  the  Red  Army,  crossed  the  main  line  of  defense  in  the 
sector  of  the  211th  Volks  Grenadier  Division  on  the  night  of  17/18  March. 

For  the  Army  Commander, 

ACofS,  G-3 

(Signature) 

Distribution: 

(only  in  rough  draft) 

(Army  group,  contiguous  armies,  subordinate  corps,  commander  of  army 
rear  area;  G-3  [simultaneously  for  the  supreme  commander  and  chief  of 
staff],  G-2/Army  [copy],  A-2  [3  copies  for  the  air  corps],  signal 
reconnaissance  liaison  officer,  senior  artillery  commander,  SD  liaison  officer, 
propaganda  employment  officer.) 


SECTION  2 


German  Operational  Intelligence 

Produced  at  the  German  Military  Documents  Section 
of  the  Army  Adjutant  General’s  Office 
by  a  combined  British,  Canadian,  and  U.S.  staff 

April  1946 

INTRODUCTION 

This  study  is  a  presentation  of  German  operational  intelligence.  It  aims 
to  describe  the  German  G-2  and  related  services  and  their  position  within 
the  German  military  machine  (See  Chart  1,  page  138). 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  study  does  not  deal  with  German 
intelligence  efforts  in  general.  Its  subject  matter  is  military  operational 
intelligence  only,  and  other  branches  of  German  intelligence,  namely,  those 
of  a  secret,  subversive,  and  political  nature,  have  been  disregarded  in  this 
book  except  in  instances  where  they  had  a  bearing  on  operational 
intelligence.  However,  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  German  Secret  Service 
has  been  added  as  Appendix  5,  with  references  to  a  bibliography  of  other 
comprehensive  Allied  publications. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  this  study  give  a  factual  description  of  the 
organization  and  methods  of  German  operational  intelligence.  For  the  sake 
of  the  clarity  of  the  overall  picture  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  show 
German  intelligence  at  its  best.  The  discussion,  therefore,  has  been  based 
on  the  organization  of  German  intelligence  as  it  existed  between  1941 
and  1943,  the  years  of  its  greatest  development,  and  not  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  as  would  normally  have  been  the  method. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  organization  and  methods  of 
German  intelligence  underwent  constant  changes  during  the  war.  It  is  only 
natural  that  intelligence  varies  between  times  of  mobile  offensive  and  static 
or  mobile  defensive,  and  that  its  organization  and  methods  are  marked 
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by  a  high  degree  of  adaptability.  Differences  in  the  theaters  of  operations — 
topography  and  climate,  enemy  and  partisan  methods — caused  great 
variations  in  operational  intelligence  in  the  East,  South,  and  West.  Wherever 
possible,  such  differences  are  shown  in  the  discussion.  Otherwise  the  most 
effective  German  method  has  been  described. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  fully  the  technique  of  German 
intelligence,  that  is,  the  methods  for  collecting,  evaluating,  and  disseminating 
items  of  information,  but  not  to  include  discussions  of  technical  matters, 
such  as  the  mechanics  and  equipment  used  by  the  Germans  for  photographic 
or  signal  intelligence. 

Overall  organization  and  channels  of  the  German  intelligence  service 
can  best  be  learned  from  the  chart  in  Appendix  1  which  describes  the 
typical  arrangement  of  the  basic  structure,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  organization  never  existed  in  exactly  this  form  in  any  theater 
of  war.  There  were  always  slight  organizational  variations  between 
command  headquarters  of  the  same  echelon,  often  even  within  the  same 
theater.  Thus,  while  individual  German  reports  may  disagree  with  this 
chart  and  sometimes  with  the  text,  the  picture  drawn  is  basically  normal 
and  correct. 

The  essence  of  German  operational  intelligence  and  an  estimate  of  its 
success  and  failure  are  contained  in  the  critical  analysis  given  in  Chapter 
5.  This  chapter  alone  will  allow  a  fair  understanding  of  German  operational 
intelligence.  Comparisons  with  Allied  methods  have  been  drawn  wherever 
they  were  of  value  and  interest. 

As  far  as  possible,  German  terms  have  been  translated.  German 
intelligence,  known  as  Ic  from  its  position  as  a  General  Staff  function, 
has  been  translated  G-2  at  division  and  corps  level,  although  there  are 
distinct  differences  in  authority  between  a  German  Ic  and  a  United  States 
Army  G-2.  Since  these  differences  increase  at  army  level  and  in  higher 
echelons,  the  term  G-2  has  not  been  used  there.  Instead  the  term  chief 
intelligence  officer  will  be  found.  Other  terms  have  been  translated  as 
closely  as  possible  and,  wherever  feasible,  the  German  original  is  given. 

A  number  of  Allied  intelligence  publications  and  interrogations  of  German 
General  Staff  prisoners  of  war  were  the  main  source  of  material.  In  this 
connection,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  first  special  intelligence 
interrogation  report  by  the  USFEI  Interrogation  Center,  dated  July  1945, 
and  entitled  The  German  G-2  Service  in  the  Russian  Campaign  [Section 
1]. 

Captured  German  documents  have  been  used  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
mostly  because  the  Germans  destroyed  many  of  the  relevant  papers  before 
capture. 


CHAPTER  1 


Sources  of  Intelligence 

In  general,  as  with  all  other  armies,  the  use  of  sources  in  German 
intelligence  depended  largely  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  German 
army  fought.  From  the  beginning  of  the  1944  campaign,  for  example,  the 
Germans  realized  that  two  important  sources  were  almost  denied  them — 
air  reconnaissance  (both  visual  and  photo)  and  intelligence  agents — and 
they  made  great  efforts,  as  is  revealed  in  their  intelligence  directives,  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  their  other  sources.  They  laid  increased  stress 
on  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  and  on  signal  intelligence,  though  for 
them,  as  soldiers  rather  than  intelligence  specialists,  their  heart  was  still 
with  ground  patrolling  and  observation.  Despite  their  efforts  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  to  improve  the  sources  still  available  to  them,  there 
was  not  time  to  reap  from  these  sources  material  as  valuable  as  they  had 
expected,  and  their  intelligence  suffered  the  inevitable  fate  of  any  aggressor 
nation’s  intelligence:  its  neglect  during  the  early  years  of  offensive  victory 
made  it  of  little  avail  when  the  tables  were  turned. 

Little  new  material  has  become  available  on  this  subject  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  This  chapter  will  consist  primarily  of  a  summary  of  previous 
reports,  with  an  attempt  to  describe  the  German  use  of  intelligence  sources, 
dependent  upon  the  special  nature  of  the  campaigns. 


A.  Combat  Troops 

Combat  troops  are  not  only  the  primary  means  of  observing  and  reporting 
enemy  activity,  but  they  are  also  the  means  of  acquiring  prisoners  for 
interrogation  and  documents  for  analysis. 

The  importance  attached  to  troop  reconnaissance  is  illustrated  in  two 
instances  reported  by  the  Germans.  In  June  1944,  before  the  attack  in 
the  Lemberg-Przemysl  sector,  daily  trains  were  observed  on  the  route 
Zaleszcyki-Czortkow  from  an  observation  post  west  of  the  Stypa  (an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Dniester).  When  going  south  the  trains  were  empty;  when 
going  north  they  were  loaded,  partly  with  tanks.  This  was  a  valuable 
indication  that  the  Thirty-eighth  Army  and  the  Fourth  Armored  Army 
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were  being  moved  from  the  Kolomyya-Horodenko  area  (south  of  the 
Dniester)  into  the  Tarnopol  area. 

Again,  in  Italy  patrols  were  employed  when  there  had  been  no 
identification  of  enemy  units  for  some  time.  During  the  positional  warfare 
in  the  Sillaro  Valley  the  U.S.  Fifth  Army  laid  down  smoke  screens 
neutralizing  German  observation  points.  Consequently,  the  I  Parachute 
Corps  sent  out  regular  patrols  as  far  as  fifteen  kilometers  into  U.S.  lines 
to  observe  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  and  to  report  on  the  U.S.  defense 
system,  supply  routes,  and  immediate  reserves.  The  results  were  embodied 
in  enemy  situation  maps  sent  to  corps  every  week. 

Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the  policy  was  to  make  the  results 
of  patrolling  available  on  the  same  day  to  all  higher  echelons,  including 
foreign  armies  in  the  OKH.  The  immediate  interest  of  the  patrols  was 
in  local  tactical  information  concerning  enemy  movements,  camouflage, 
noise  of  mortars,  marching,  digging,  reconnaissance,  and  fire  activity.  This 
local  enemy  activity,  if  noted  on  an  overlay  sufficiently  large  in  scope, 
often  proved  to  be  of  strategic  value.  Thus,  when  the  Russians  broke  out 
of  the  Baranov  bridgehead,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  would 
go  west  or  north-northwest.  The  arclike  deployment  of  their  artillery  gave 
no  definite  indication,  but  detailed  observation  of  local  activities,  when 
plotted,  indicated  a  movement  toward  the  west;  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

It  was  thus  to  the  interest  of  higher  echelon  G-2s  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  lower  echelon.  The  army  group  chief  intelligence  officer,  in  line 
with  a  reconnaissance  main  effort,  often  supplied  special  equipment  for 
army  reconnaissance.  For  instance,  long-range  photographic  and  observation 
equipment  was  set  up  on  Mount  Zobten  to  observe  besieged  Breslau  and 
to  watch  troop  movements  on  the  national  motor  highways  (Reichsau- 
tobahnen)  and  the  construction  of  enemy  positions. 

The  results  of  such  special  reconnaissance  of  the  solid  screen  of  artillery 
and  infantry  observation  posts,  and  of  the  regular  patrolling  which  provided 
the  main  source  of  ground  intelligence,  were  embodied  into  the  G-2  unit 
reports  (Ic-Meldungen  der  Truppe),  and  teletyped  from  army  to  army  group 
where  they  were  handled  by  the  assistant  intelligence  officer  (Drifter 
Ordonnanzoffizier-03).  He  in  turn  compiled  an  estimate  of  the  enemy 
situation  containing  information  on  the  activity  of  enemy  artillery  and 
heavy  infantry  weapons,  the  construction  of  positions,  troop  movements 
close  to  the  front,  and  enemy  materiel. 

B.  Patrols 

Reconnaissance  patrols  usually  consisted  of  one  NCO  and  three  or  four 
men,  whose  jobs  was  to  locate  enemy  positions,  minefields,  barbed  wire, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  avoid  contact  with  the  enemy. 
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Fighting  patrols  consisted  of  one  officer,  one  NCO  (of  the  first  three 
grades),  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men.  They  usually  went  out  in  two 
sections,  one  to  bring  in  prisoners  for  interrogation  and  the  other  to  collect 
documents  from  their  own  and  enemy  dead.  In  Italy,  they  normally  moved 
out  at  2200  hours,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  American  outposts 
were  relieved  at  2000,  the  earlier  hour  was  adopted.  No  time  limit  was 
set  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Patrols  always  reentered  their 
own  lines  at  the  same  point  but  made  a  wide  circle  in  getting  back.  One 
such  patrol  comprised  an  entire  section  and  fifteen  engineers  equipped 
with  mines.  The  task  was  to  penetrate  the  enemy  lines,  lift  his  mines, 
lay  their  own,  and  blow  a  bridge. 

Listening  patrols  were  employed  to  discover  what  language  the  enemy 
troops  spoke.  Such  patrols  normally  consisted  of  a  patrol  leader,  one 
interpreter,  and  four  soldiers  trained  in  close  combat.  The  patrol  was  strictly 
coached  in  the  tactics  of  correct  approach  and  withdrawal  with  a  minimum 
of  noise,  in  the  proper  handling  of  prisoners  and  their  belongings,  and 
particularly  in  the  apprehension  of  partisans  with  skills  equal  to  their  own. 

Stationary  patrols,  of  three  or  four  men  each,  were  placed  on  selected 
positions  for  identification  and  observation  of  specially  important  enemy 
units. 

Special  patrols  were  used  to  perform  demolitions,  lay  ambushes  for  enemy 
supply  columns,  and  so  forth.  One  such  patrol  captured  in  Italy  had  two 
tasks:  to  destroy  armored  cars  near  a  certain  village  in  U.S.  lines,  and 
to  bring  back  prisoners  and  obtain  identifications.  The  patrol  consisted 
of  a  demolition  detachment  and  two  covering  detachments. 

Ruses  were  often  employed  both  to  trap  and  to  mislead  Allied  troops. 
When  challenged,  a  patrol  might  pass  itself  off  as  an  Allied  unit  by  calling 
out  "Indian  troops!’’  Birdcall  devices  were  used  for  giving  signals.  Just 
before  a  patrol  reached  its  objective,  artillery  or  mortar  fire  was  occasionally 
directed  elsewhere  to  harass  the  enemy  or  to  confuse  him.  The  patrol 
would  actually  go  to  a  different  place.  Captured  weapons  were  fired  on 
the  enemy,  so  that  he  might  hesitate  to  retaliate  until  the  identity  of  his 
opponent  had  been  established. 

While  German  patrol  activity  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  war  as 
air  reconnaissance  fell  off,  the  quality  of  the  patrolling  deteriorated,  since 
fewer  trained  personnel  were  available.  The  special  school  at  Palazzina, 
for  training  selected  personnel  of  Parachute  Regiment  1  in  patrol  methods, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  exception  in  early  1945. 

C.  Interrogation  of  Prisoners 

The  interrogation  of  prisoners  as  a  source  of  intelligence  was  very  highly 
regarded  by  the  Germans  though  its  value  declined  with  the  reverses  which 
the  German  army  met  in  its  retreat.  In  Italy,  however,  the  importance 
of  interrogation  increased  toward  the  end  of  the  war  when  air  reconnaissance 
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practically  disappeared  and  the  Allies  periodically  enforced  strict  radio 
discipline. 

The  I  Parachute  Corps  in  Italy  indicated  that  a  lack  of  prisoner  reports 
seriously  hampered  the  intelligence  picture  at  the  front,  both  in  the  retreat 
from  Rome  to  Florence  in  June  and  July  1944,  and  in  the  regrouping  for 
the  final  spring  offensive  of  1945.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  night  of 
August  25-26,  1944,  a  Polish  prisoner  on  the  Metauro  told  of  the  relief 
of  three  Polish  divisions  by  elements  of  the  I  Canadian  Corps  during  the 
night.  In  a  few  hours,  the  Germans  were  able  to  deduce  that  a  major 
offensive  was  in  preparation. 

In  the  Italian  theater,  reliability  of  interrogations  was  estimated  to  be 
90  percent  at  army  and  80  percent  at  division.  In  the  East,  too,  because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  Russians  taken  prisoner  in  the  initial  phases, 
interrogations  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  source  of  information.  About 
97  or  98  percent  of  Russian  prisoners,  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike, 
talked  freely.  After  the  summer  of  1943,  however,  the  willingness  to  talk 
decreased  considerably. 

The  sequence  of  events  in  the  interrogation  of  a  prisoner  from  the  time 
he  was  apprehended  to  the  time  he  was  committed  to  a  permanent  camp 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  description  of  the  procedure  on  the  eastern  front. 

When  a  prisoner  was  taken,  he  was  immediately  deprived  of  all  papers 
at  company  level,  his  unit  was  determined  by  oral  investigation,  if  possible, 
and  he  was  passed  on  to  battalion.  There  he  was  briefly  questioned  by 
interpreters,  if  available,  about  weapons,  gun  positions,  minefields,  barbed 
wire,  and  so  forth,  without  any  written  record  being  kept  of  the  interrogation. 
At  regiment  he  was  asked  questions  on  tactics  of  importance  to  that  echelon. 
In  many  cases,  however,  much  confusion  was  caused  by  erroneous 
translations  and  interpretations  carried  out  at  this  level.  In  some  instances 
permission  had  to  be  obtained  by  telephone  from  higher  echelons  before 
the  self-appointed  battalion  or  regimental  interpreters  could  ask  questions, 
for  the  quality  of  the  interpreters  was  too  low  for  efficient  work,  as  even 
the  Germans  realized. 

The  first  systematic  interrogation  occurred  at  division  where  a  report 
in  five  copies  was  made,  for  transmission  to  corps,  army,  and  army  group. 

Questioning  at  corps  was  not  important  and  that  echelon  was  frequently 
by-passed  altogether  (though  not  on  the  Italian  front).  The  above  procedure 
would  normally  take  two  or  three  days,  but  when  questioning  at  the  lower 
levels  produced  vital  results,  these  were  transmitted  by  telephone  to  army 
group  or  OKH  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Between  army  and  army  group  there  was  very  close  liaison  by  telephone 
in  matters  pertaining  to  interrogation  of  prisoners.  Army  chief  intelligence 
officers  were  daily  briefed  by  telephone,  and  they  in  turn  teletyped  their 
findings  in  the  form  of  excerpts  in  a  daily  report  to  army  group. 
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Both  in  the  East  and  West  there  were  no  set  rules  for  interrogation. 
Unit  G-2s  were  permitted  to  issue  their  own  briefs  (Hinweise  fur  die 
Gefangenenvernehmung)  on  the  important  elements  of  information 
required.  Foreign  armies  at  OKH  merely  sent  out  intelligence  briefs 
(Aufklarungsforderungen)  indicating  what  questions  were  to  be  answered 
by  whatever  reconnaissance  available.  The  poor  quality  of  interrogation 
and  the  lack  of  thoroughness  in  training  described  in  Chapter  4  was,  however, 
a  drawback  and  led  too  often  to  a  stereotyped  approach. 

In  the  lower  echelons  the  interrogating  was  done  largely  by  interpreters, 
interrogators,  or  by  the  G-2  through  interpreters.  Little  distinction  seems 
to  have  been  made  between  interrogators  and  interpreters.  The  higher 
echelons  employed  more  specialized  personnel  than  the  lower  echelons, 
particularly  as  the  defects  of  the  system  became  apparent  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war.  Foreign  armies  west  sent  selected  individuals  to 
the  Italian  theater  to  learn  the  interrogation  systems,  and  then  returned 
them  to  key  positions  on  the  western  front. 

The  interpreter  section  at  army  was  composed  of  a  number  of 
interrogators  and  translators,  whose  exact  number  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required.  In  addition  to  the  chief  interpreter  and  the  assistant 
chief  translator,  officers  having  a  complete  command  of  the  enemy  language 
including  dialects  as  well  as  some  tactical  schooling,  the  section  had  at 
least  one  additional  interpreter  for  each  of  the  enemy  or  Allied  languages 
on  the  front.  The  tasks  of  the  section  were  interrogation  of  prisoners, 
evaluation  of  captured  documents,  evaluation  of  enemy  and  neutral  press 
reports,  and  evaluation  of  the  serial  numbers  of  captured  weapons  and 
other  equipment. 

In  every  army  prisoner-of-war  cage,  an  interpreter  section  (Dolmet- 
schertrupp)  consisting  of  two  to  four  interpreters  was  employed,  whose 
mission  was  to  interrogate  in  accordance  with  submitted  intelligence  briefs. 

The  interrogation  of  enemy  air  force  personnel  at  the  centrally  located 
internment  center  for  captured  air  force  personnel  (Dulag  Luft)  was 
generally  better  than  in  ground  units,  since  there  was  a  concentration  of 
talent  at  the  one  or  two  centers  to  which  air  force  prisoners  were  sent. 
Moreover,  as  the  number  of  air  prisoners  was  never  so  large  as  that  of 
ground  troops,  a  more  careful  screening  could  be  effected.  Finally,  the  only 
major  source  of  intelligence  obtainable  regarding  the  Allied  air  forces  was 
through  the  interrogation  of  air  force  personnel.  With  the  additional 
experience  over  the  years,  this  center  was  most  efficient  in  its  operation 
and  achieved  its  mission  in  extracting  valuable  information,  both  tactical 
and  strategic,  through  prisoner  interrogations. 

In  broad  theoretical  outline,  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  in  the  German 
army  did  not  differ  much  from  Allied  practices.  Directives  on  such  subjects 
as  leading  questions,  the  degree  of  allowable  intimidation,  and  the  ruses 
to  be  used  to  make  unwilling  prisoners  talk  read  much  the  same  in  German 
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as  in  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  methods  adopted  by  German 
interrogators  were  devised  on  the  basis  of  captured  Allied  documents 
indicating  what  an  Allied  soldier  should  and  should  not  do  when  taken 
prisoner.  Any  differences  in  method  and  emphasis  were  chiefly  due  to 
limitations  imposed  by  the  less  elaborate  and  the  far  more  understaffed 
German  intelligence  organization,  as  well  as  the  inferior  training  given 
to  its  specialists. 

Questioning  of  prisoners  was  either  direct  or  indirect,  the  former  being 
favored  whenever  possible.  The  cardinal  principle  was  to  deny  the 
impression  that  the  prisoner  was  being  questioned.  A  prisoner  was  often 
made  to  think  he  was  at  a  transit  point.  To  this  end,  the  G-2  was  enjoined 
not  to  have  any  writing  materials  in  evidence  at  an  interrogation,  and 
that  notes  be  made  either  from  memory  or  by  a  person  hidden  from  the 
view  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  further  urged  that  comradely  treatment  be 
accorded  prisoners,  with  the  implication  that  "we  are  all  soldiers  together." 
Wherever  the  skill  was  available,  the  interrogator  or  interpreter  should 
use  army  slang  and  give  the  prisoner  a  sense  of  being  at  home.  A  natural 
conversation  in  a  natural  setting  (as  during  a  walk  with  the  interrogator) 
was  at  times  resorted  to,  where  the  talk  was  easily  guided,  for  example, 
from  the  theme  of  "rich  man’s  war,  poor  man’s  fight"  to  German  army 
methods,  finally  leading  to  a  comparison  of  German  and  Allied  army 
methods. 

This  did  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  employing  other  techniques.  While 
still  under  the  morale  effects  of  capture,  a  prisoner  might  be  subjected 
to  the  psychological  mechanism  of  the  parade  ground  or  of  military 
education.  Rapid  staccato  questions  would  be  fired  at  him.  Even  here  there 
was  an  injunction  never  to  damage  the  personal  dignity  of  the  prisoner 
as  a  soldier. 

With  officers,  only  a  conversational  tone  was  to  be  used  and  they  were 
to  be  treated  decently,  as  befitted  their  rank.  A  friendly  discussion  at  the 
dinner  table,  to  which  they  were  invited  by  a  "fellow  officer,"  was  a 
reasonable  expectation,  since  the  prisoner  was  under  a  social  obligation 
to  talk. 

A  document  captured  in  1944  set  forth  some  rules  for  interrogation: 

1.  Do  not  interrogate;  converse. 

2.  Question  prisoners  one  by  one,  not  in  a  group. 

3.  The  best  time  for  interrogation  is  five  to  eight  hours  after  capture. 

4.  Interrogate  according  to  degree  of  culture. 

5.  Those  who  do  not  talk  are  to  be  put  into  solitary  confinement. 

Indirect  methods  of  interrogation,  while  not  frequently  employed,  often 
brought  in  valuable  information.  Microphones  concealed  in  the  prisoner- 
of-war  cages  were  not  very  successful  because  "of  bad  accoustics,  and  they 
were  not  even  employed  below  army  level  in  the  Italian  theater.  Informers, 
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however,  were  a  fruitful  source  of  intelligence.  In  view  of  the  multinational 
character  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Italy,  a  clever  German  linguist  might  pass 
for  a  New  Zealander  in  talking  with  a  Canadian  and  vice  versa.  It  was 
common  for  a  German  to  be  in  a  hospital  cot  next  to  a  British  soldier 
who  had  been  wounded,  and,  affecting  an  American  dialect,  to  exchange 
information  about  Allied  units,  movements,  casualties,  and  so  forth.  Another 
device  was  to  catch  prisoners  unawares  by  handing  out  questionnaires  to 
be  filled  out  with  essential  information  as  a  prerequisite  to  informing  the 
Red  Cross  or  their  families  of  their  capture.  Even  alcohol  was  used.  One 
embittered  captured  corporal  gave  much  important  information  in  return 
for  supplies  of  whiskey. 

Aside  from  these  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  interrogation,  mention 
might  be  made  of  some  special  measures  taken  in  extraordinary  cases. 
For  instance,  in  the  East,  when  large  numbers  of  Russians  were  being 
taken  prisoner,  it  was  found  feasible  to  form  "working  groups’’  out  of 
the  willing  prisoners  and  to  have  them  write  out  papers  in  answer  to 
specific  questions.  Production  line  interrogation  was  also  used  up  to  the 
very  end  of  the  war  in  a  kind  of  Gallup  Poll  to  get  a  consensus  of  answers 
to  certain  questions  which  Foreign  Armies  East  regarded  as  important. 
After  the  summer  of  1943,  propaganda  officers  of  Vlassov’s  army  of 
liberation  were  assigned  to  get  information  from  captured  Russians.  Very 
special  prisoners,  such  as  Soviet  secret  police  (NKVD),  former  officers 
now  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  former  holders  of  political  office,  were 
flown  by  plane  to  OKH  immediately  after  capture.  In  other  cases,  prisoners 
with  particular  qualifications  were  assigned  to  special  organizations  such 
as  the  air  force,  the  artillery,  and  the  armed  forces  economic  office. 

Although  interrogation  of  prisoners  was  a  profitable  source  of  intelligence 
for  the  Germans,  security  among  troops  of  the  western  Allies  was  generally 
excellent  and  certainly  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Germans  themselves. 
The  Germans  found  Americans  more  security  conscious  than  the  British. 
Americans,  however,  could  be  induced  to  give  information  by  being  taunted 
into  boasting;  all  that  was  required  was  a  slur  upon  U.S.  Army  efficiency. 

Italians  and  American  colored  soldiers  in  Italy  often  talked  because  (so 
the  Germans  maintained)  they  had  been  told  by  their  officers  that  the 
Germans  would  shoot  them  upon  capture.  War-weariness  in  general  made 
captives  talkative,  and  corporals  and  sergeants  of  long  service  were  said 
to  be  the  best  sources  of  information.  In  the  main,  however,  the  security 
consciousness  of  Allied  troops  in  the  West  was  so  good  that  the  Germans 
could  only  urge  their  own  soldiers  to  emulate  it. 

D.  Captured  Documents 

In  the  German  army,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  analysis  of  captured 
enemy  documents  was  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  interrogation  of 
prisoners  of  war,  but  of  equal  importance.  Though  few  documents  were 
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captured  in  the  Italian  theater,  the  reliability  of  whatever  was  captured 
was  put  at  100  percent  since  the  entire  campaign  was  a  strategic  retreat. 
In  the  East,  even  the  oldest  documents  were  cherished  insofar  as  they 
might  shed  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  German  intelligence  work  in  the 
past,  and  thus  show  where  future  improvements  could  be  made. 

Since  Soviet  bureaucracy  and  conscientiousness  made  for  very  detailed 
documentation,  excellent  checks  were  provided  upon  other  sources  of 
intelligence  open  to  the  Germans  on  enemy  units,  armaments,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  West,  the  value  of  documents  was  equally  manifest.  A  German 
general,  when  captured  and  interrogated  in  May  1945,  disclosed  that  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Normandy  landings,  the  Germans  captured  whole 
plans  of  the  VII  U.S.  Corps,  giving  political  details,  objectives  to  be  reached 
by  the  Allies  on  certain  days,  and  other  information. 

Another  instance  of  the  vital  role  played  by  a  captured  document  in 
German  intelligence  plans  is  the  case  of  the  operational  map  found  on 
the  body  of  a  Russian  sergeant.  Since  the  Red  Army  released  operational 
maps  only  very  shortly  before  an  operation,  this  map  of  the  Perekop 
Peninsula  (scale  of  1:5000),  showing  German  positions,  was  taken  to  indicate 
a  large  scale  offensive.  The  deduction  later  proved  to  be  warranted. 

The  Germans  also  saw  considerable  value  in  the  everyday  type  of 
document,  for  here  their  willingness  to  take  infinite  pains  made  passes, 
letters,  ration  cards,  and  so  forth,  a  rich  source  of  indexed  information 
upon  which  to  draw,  particularly  in  the  related  job  of  prisoner  interrogation. 
Their  limitations  were  largely  due  to  insufficient  specialists  and  inadequate 
training. 

Documents  on  the  person  of  an  enemy  soldier  would  be  taken  from 
him  at  the  very  lowest  echelon,  and  then  sent  up  to  the  higher  echelons 
for  quick  evaluation.  Very  important  documents  would  by-pass  corps  and 
be  sent  immediately  to  the  G-2  section  at  army,  which  would  be  the  first 
responsible  organization  to  handle  the  documents.  Thus,  the  first  real  job 
of  translation  and  evaluation  of  important  documents  was  done  by  competent 
interpreters  at  army  level.  (For  training,  see  Chapter  4.)  All  documents, 
however,  eventually  found  their  way  to  Foreign  Armies  West  for  final 
evaluation,  ultimately  to  be  passed  to  the  army  or  state  archives  or  scientific 
institutions.  That  the  importance  of  documents  was  realized  by  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command  (OB/West)  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  example. 

Prior  to  the  breakthrough  at  Avranches,  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Third 
Army  had  been  suspected  by  signal  intelligence,  though  no  definite 
information  existed  as  to  the  Third’s  exact  location.  Members  of  the  18th 
SS  Panzer  Grenadier  Division  found  a  document  listing  the  code  names 
of  all  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Group  (First  and  Third 
Armies).  Here  was  the  first  written  confirmation  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Third  Army.  This  important  document  was  quickly  evaluated,  but, 
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because  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  the  Seventh  Army  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  being  constantly  absent  from  his  post,  checking  conditions 
at  the  front,  it  took  four  days  for  the  document  to  reach  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  at  Western  Theater  Command.  Thus,  three  days  were  lost.  Though 
this  officer  was  removed  for  his  inefficiency,  the  information  was  too  late 
to  allow  the  shifting  of  available  forces  for  the  expected  attack. 

The  best  clue  to  the  basic  principles  of  German  evaluation  of  documents 
is  contained  in  the  deposition  of  the  former  chief  of  the  document  evaluation 
section  of  the  internment  center  for  captured  air  force  personnel,  who 
observed  that  Allied  air  crews  were  not  badly  indoctrinated  in  security, 
but  merely  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  information  that  comes 
from  seemingly  innocuous  documents,  such  as  passes,  photos,  and  personal 
letters.  To  cite  just  one  instance,  the  identification  cards  of  the  old  type 
carried  by  air  crews  gave  the  United  States  station  where  the  prisoner’s 
training  had  taken  place  as  well  as  the  place  and  date  of  his  ETO  (European 
Theater  of  Operations)  staging.  German  evaluation  of  captured  documents 
was  valuable,  not  because  of  any  extraordinary  methods  of  analysis  available 
to  the  Germans,  but  owing  to  the  painstaking  labors  which  they  were 
willing  to  perform.  Carefully  kept  files,  card  indexes,  formation  charts — 
these,  more  than  the  spectacular  analysis  of  English  handwriting  to 
determine  the  state  of  nervous  tension  in  Britain  as  a  result  of  German 
bombings — gave  to  the  German  army  the  information  it  wanted.  Thus 
at  the  internment  center  a  large  enough  collection  of  photographs  on  escape 
passports  was  gathered  together  to  make  inferences  about  unit  affiliations 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  shape  of  the  photo  or  the  finish  of  the  print; 
or  the  varying  cancellation  methods  employed  by  Allied  forces  on  canteen 
ration  cards  might  give  some  indication  of  the  group  to  which  the  flier 
in  question  belonged.  Yet  it  must  be  realized  that  the  application  of  such 
methods  to  documents  handled  at  the  internment  centers  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  when  applied  to  ground  force  units. 

The  type  of  information  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  proper  evaluation 
of  captured  documents,  especially  when  other  sources  of  intelligence 
provided  confirmation,  was  fully  realized.  The  65th  Infantry  Division  in 
Italy  captured  maps  which,  apart  from  other  tactical  value  that  they  had, 
gave  to  the  corps  evaluation  unit  the  enemy’s  grid  system.  Letters  and 
diaries  might  yield  information  about  enemy  losses  or  morale,  logbooks 
might  disclose  training  methods,  operational  orders  of  fliers  might  indicate 
that  today’s  secondary  target  would  be  tomorrow’s  primary  target,  maps 
of  enemy  antiaircraft  positions  would  be  a  good  measure  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  German  intelligence  held  by  the  enemy,  or  a  simple  promotion 
order  carried  by  an  officer  might  give  a  complete  breakdown  of  a  unit 
as  well  as  its  entire  personnel. 

Basically  the  German  use  of  documents  did  not  differ  from  Allied  practice. 
They  used  considerable  imagination  in  the  painstaking  study  of  minutiae, 
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and  they  were  equally  alive  to  the  tactical  value  of  a  captured  map  showing 
a  grid  reference  system  to  their  intercept  units,  or  to  the  order  of  battle 
implications  of  a  captured  order.  Their  limitations,  however,  were  great; 
their  specialists  were  inadequately  trained,  and,  as  the  war  increasingly 
took  on  the  form  of  a  retreat,  fewer  documents  were  captured. 

E.  Signal  Intelligence 

Signal  intelligence  was  a  chief  source  of  information  in  the  German 
army.  In  the  eastern  theater,  where  there  was  offensive  warfare  primarily, 
the  signal  intelligence  service  was  well  organized  with  well-defined  purposes, 
efficient  personnel,  and  adequate  equipment.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
it  was  reorganized  to  exploit  to  the  fullest  the  success  already  experienced, 
and,  by  1943,  there  existed  a  complete  and  smoothly  functioning  machine 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  (See  Appendix  2  for  a  survey  of  this 
development.) 

The  organization  of  signal  intelligence  units  in  the  western  theater 
developed  slowly,  first,  because  of  a  difference  in  the  type  of  warfare  and, 
second,  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  and  suitable  radio  equipment. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  development  was  based  on  the  model 
set  up  in  the  East.  The  presence  of  a  theater  commander  in  the  West, 
in  contrast  to  the  East,  changed  to  some  extent  the  relationship  of  signal 
intelligence  units  to  the  headquarters.  To  clarify  this  point  at  the  outset, 
the  comparison  at  higher  levels  is  shown  here  briefly,  west 
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The  development  of  a  signal  intelligence  organization  indicates  the 
importance  placed  by  the  Germans  on  this  source  of  information.  In  the 
West,  lack  of  time  for  preparation,  insufficient  operators,  and  a  shortage 
of  qualified  personnel  prevented  them  from  exploiting  this  source  of 
information  quickly  and  profitably. 

Most  of  their  signal  intercept  success  came  from  low  echelon  traffic. 
Armored  and  artillery  radio  nets  passing  operational  traffic  were  followed 
closely  and  were  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  signal  intelligence.  Artillery 
radio  nets  were  given  first  coverage  priority.  Apart  from  messages 
intercepted  in  code  or  in  clear,  signal  procedure,  peculiarities  of  transmitting, 
and  characteristics  of  allied  radio  operators  provided  enormous  assistance 
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in  helping  to  evaluate  signal  information.  The  Germans  noticed  that  call 
signs  were  often  the  same  for  a  unit  over  long  periods  and  that  even 
frequencies  remained  unchanged  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Much  tactically  important  information  was  drawn  from  the  enemy  air 
force  liaison  net.  It  was  assumed  that  an  independent  net  served  all  air 
force  liaison  officers  attached  to  the  various  headquarters  and  once  one 
of  these  stations  had  been  picked  up  and  identified,  it  could  be  used  to 
trace  all  other  stations  over  a  considerable  area.  Air  force  traffic  dealing 
with  bombing  targets  was  intercepted  by  air  force  units,  and  was  sent 
through  liaison  channels  to  Western  Theater  Command.  From  here,  over 
a  network  going  down  to  divisions,  the  information  would  be  flashed  to 
all  army  formation  headquarters.  Receiving  sets  at  all  levels,  including 
division,  were  tuned  in  continually  to  this  broadcast  frequency. 

Wire  intercept  was  provided  in  the  organization  of  short-range  signal 
intelligence  companies.  Wire  intercept  was  exploited  in  the  Italian  theater 
with  considerable  success,  and  especially  in  Russia  because  of  the  static 
situation  of  the  front.  (Appendix  2  gives  the  organization  of  signal 
intelligence  units  of  Army  Group  North  in  Russia.)  The  wire  intercept 
units  were  often  employed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  company 
commander,  but  just  as  frequently  allotted  to  divisions,  where  they  came 
under  the  direction  of  the  battalion  signal  officer  and  operated  independently 
from  the  company. 

On  mobile  fronts,  wire  intercept  was  seldom  used.  In  the  signal  battalions 
of  some  divisions  there  were  usually  two  wire  intercept  teams 
(Lauschtrupps)  to  a  company.  Any  information,  if  of  more  than  local 
importance,  would  be  reported  to  the  division  G-2. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  broad  statement  as  to  how  this  branch 
of  intelligence  operated,  for  it  was  constantly  changing  to  suit  the  overall 
demands  in  the  West,  as  well  as  to  suit  local  situations.  What  follows 
is  written  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  development  of  signal 
intelligence,  particularly  in  the  West,  and  its  operational  function  in 
cooperation  with  the  G-2  in  general. 

Three  different  types  of  signal  intelligence  units  existed  before  the  war. 
Short-range  intercept  platoons  were  placed  in  division  signal  battalions 
for  frontline  radio  and  telephone  intercept.  A  few  radio  intercept  companies 
were  attached  to  the  signal  battalions  as  the  third  company,  while  static 
radio  intercept  stations  were  immediately  subordinate  to  and  commanded 
by  Clearing  Center  East  under  the  chief  signal  officer  at  OKH  (Leitstelle 
Ost  OKH/Chef  HNW).  (See  Appendix  2,  map  1.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  commander  of  signal  intercept  units 
(Kommandeur  der  Horchtruppen)  was  found  at  army  group  headquarters. 
He  commanded  the  static  intercept  stations  and  the  intercept  companies 
employed  in  the  sectors  of  the  respective  army  groups.  -He  was  authorized 
to  give  tactical  directives  to  the  short-range  signal  intelligence  platoon 
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at  division.  The  development  of  signal  intelligence  units  was  rushed  because 
of  the  excellent  results  achieved  in  all  theaters  of  operation,  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  experiences  of  1939  to  1942  (that  centralized  control  of 
long-  and  short-range  signal  intelligence  units  increased  their  success),  the 
increasing  dependence  of  German  operations  on  enemy  actions  after  1942, 
and  the  constantly  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  German  air  force. 

In  the  East,  in  the  autumn  of  1942,  short-range  signal  intelligence 
companies,  composed  of  the  division  short-range  signal  intelligence 
platoons,  were  activated  and  included  as  the  eleventh  company  in  the  army 
signal  regiment  (see  Appendix  2,  maps  2  and  3).  The  staff  of  a  signal 
intelligence  regiment  staff  (KoNa),  the  new  name  for  the  commander 
of  signal  intelligence  units,  had  authority  only  in  special  matters  concerning 
signal  intelligence. 

In  November  1943,  signal  intelligence  battalions  were  organized 
consisting  of  short-range  and  long-range  signal  intelligence  companies  (see 
Appendix  2,  map  4).  As  a  result  seventeen  signal  intelligence  battalions 
and  eight  staffs  of  signal  intelligence  regiments,  usually  one  to  each  army 
group,  were  eventually  formed.  The  battalion  usually  had  under  its  command 
one  long-range  signal  intelligence  company  and  one  or  two  static  signal 
intelligence  stations. 

At  the  end  of  1944,  on  the  basis  of  tests  made  in  the  East  (see  Appendix 
2,  map  2),  short-range  signal  intelligence  was  further  expanded  at  lower 
levels  by  the  formation  of  signal  intelligence  teams  from  the  radio  companies 
of  division  and  a  corps  evaluation  unit.  These  units  came  under  the  tactical 
command  of  division  and  corps  respectively.  The  signal  intelligence  battalion 
had  authority  in  technical  matters  concerning  signal  intelligence.  The 
information  obtained  by  the  signal  intelligence  teams  was  compiled  into 
a  brief  evaluation  report  by  the  corps  evaluation  unit.  The  difference  between 
the  newly  created  short-range  signal  intelligence  team  and  the  short-range 
signal  intelligence  company  was  that,  whereas  the  former  could  employ 
only  intercept  to  gather  information,  the  latter  could  use  both  intercept 
and  radio  direction  finding  methods. 

The  relationship  between  long-range  and  short-range  signal  intelligence 
can  be  seen  from  the  memorandum  of  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence 
Regiment  1,  dated  March  26,  1943,  attached  as  Appendix  4.  It  shows  the 
basic  principles  of  collaboration  and  the  use  of  short-range  and  long-range 
direction  finder  units. 

The  chart  in  Appendix  3  shows  that  in  the  eastern  theater  the  central 
command  rested  with  the  Clearing  Center  East  under  the  chief  signal  officer 
in  the  OKH,  while  in  all  other  theaters  the  command  rested  with  the 
staff  of  the  signal  intelligence  regiment. 

At  the  end  of  1943,  in  the  Western  Theater,  the  armies  stationed  on 
the  Channel  coast  were  under  the  command  of  Army  Group  B,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1944,  the  armies  stationed  on  the  French  southern  Atlantic 
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coast  and  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast  were  grouped  under  Army 
Group  G.  Both  were  under  Western  Theater  Command. 

The  organization  of  signal  intelligence  units  was  adapted  to  these 
formations.  In  the  spring  of  1944,  at  the  highest  echelon  in  the  West, 
the  commander  of  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  was  vested 
with  the  authority  of  a  regimental  commander.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
the  regimental  staff  and  the  evaluation  center,  both  grouped  into  one 
department.  The  evaluation  center  was  made  up  of  231  people  with 
numerous  signal  officers,  interpreters,  specialists  with  NCO  and  officer 
rank  (Sonderfiihrer),  and  special  radio  operators  of  all  ranks.  Their  main 
task  was  the  technical  and  tactical  interpretation  of  all  intercepted  material 
independently  of  the  fact  that  a  quick  evaluation  had  already  been  made 
at  the  battalions.  Decoding  (the  translation  into  clear  text  of  enemy  messages 
sent  in  known  codes)  and  deciphering  (the  breaking  of  unknown  enemy 
codes)  were  especially  important.  The  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment 
5  had  under  its  command  Signal  Intelligence  Battalion  13,  employed  in 
the  Army  Group  B,  with  the  battalion  staff  in  the  region  of  Lille,  Signal 
Intelligence  Battalion  4,  employed  in  the  zone  of  Army  Group  G,  with 
the  battalion  staff  in  the  region  of  Montpellier,  and  Signal  Intelligence 
Battalion  12,  stationed  in  Denmark.  Army  group  headquarters  and  army 
headquarters  had  no  authority  over  the  signal  intelligence  battalions  because 
experience  had  shown  that  good  results  could  be  achieved  only  by  strict 
centralized  control. 

In  all  special  matters  dealing  exclusively  with  problems  of  signal 
intelligence,  the  chief  signal  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command  and, 
consequently,  the  staffs  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiments  1  to  8  were 
subordinate  to  the  chief  signal  officer  in  the  OKH.  In  the  OKH,  signal 
intelligence  was  dealt  with  in  a  special  department  reorganized  in  1944 
under  the  title  "General  of  Signal  Intelligence.”  Clearing  Centers  East  and 
West  were  both  subordinated  to  this  department  and  also  served  as  links 
to  the  staffs  of  the  signal  intelligence  regiments. 

Questions  concerning  the  tactical  development  of  equipment,  the 
replacement  of  personnel  and  materiel  were  handled  by  the  signal  branch 
of  the  chief  of  army  equipment  and  commander  of  the,  replacement  army 
through  the  inspectorate  of  the  signal  branch  (Inspektion  7).  Chart  2  (page 
153)  shows  the  subordination  of  signal  intelligence  units  at  higher  levels. 

The  employment  of  signal  intelligence  units  in  the  West  depended,  in 
the  beginning,  on  the  location  of  enemy  concentrations.  These  were 
primarily  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  The 
appreciation  by  the  High  Command  of  the  point  where  an  invasion  might 
be  expected  was  the  next  important  consideration.  These  fronts  were  mainly 
the  Channel  coast  and  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  main  concentration 
of  signal  intelligence  units  was  directed  against  Great  Britain.  For  this 
purpose,  two  battalions  were  committed,  the  stronger  one  (Number  13) 
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on  the  Channel  coast  and  the  weaker  one  (Number  12)  in  Denmark  against 
Scotland.  Battalion  13  was  stationed  in  the  area  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  the  provision  that,  should  the  situation  alter, 
it  could  be  transferred  to  the  area  of  the  First  Army  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  southern  France.  For  the  intercept  work  against  America,  a  static 
signal  intelligence  station  was  set  up  in  the  Paris  area  under  the  direct 
orders  of  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5. 

Slight  alterations  and  changes  in  the  organization  of  signal  intelligence 
in  the  West  were  made  to  suit  the  operational  situation  as  appreciated 
by  Western  Theater  Command  (e.g.,  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence 
Regiment  5  received  orders  from  the  chief  signal  officer  at  Western  Theater 
Command,  but  not  without  consultation  with  the  chief  signal  officer  at 
OKH). 

After  the  beginning  of  the  invasion,  the  principal  features  of  signal 
intelligence  organization  were  not  changed.  The  main  mission  of  short- 
range  signal  intelligence  was  now  the  interception  of  enemy  radio  traffic 
on  the  Normandy  beachhead,  whereas  the  monitoring  of  the  British  Isles 
remained  the  principal  mission  of  long-range  signal  intelligence.  Even  after 
the  invasion,  it  was  of  greatest  importance  to  the  operational  staffs  to 
establish  the  centers  of  troop  concentrations  in  England.  This  continued 
after  the  extension  of  the  beachhead,  when  part  of  the  mission  of  long- 
range  signal  intelligence  was  to  intercept  enemy  traffic  on  the  coast  of 
France. 

After  the  technical  considerations,  the  following  principles  had  to  be 
adhered  to  in  the  evaluation  of  results: 

1.  Evaluating  officers  of  signal  intelligence  units  had  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  enemy  troops  on  their  front 
and  had  to  be  fully  informed  of  all  changes  in  the  tactical  situation. 
These  prerequisites  were  obtained  only  by  very  close  cooperation  with 
the  G-2.  A  mutual  exchange  of  all  written  material — reports,  results 
of  other  sources  of  intelligence,  enemy  appreciations,  and  situation 
maps — was  supplemented  by  continual  discussion  by  telephone 
between  the  G-2  and  the  chief  of  the  evaluation  department.  Since 
top  secret  information  was  discussed,  it  was  essential  to  have  a  direct 
line.  Furthermore,  a  daily  conference  took  place  in  which  the  G-2 
gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  probable  development  of  the  enemy  situation. 
This  gave  the  chief  of  the  evaluation  department  valuable  hints  as 
to  the  sectors  in  which  enemy  radio  traffic  was  to  be  watched,  and 
as  to  whether  his  own  assumptions  were  confirmed  by  the  information 
the  G-2  gained  from  other  sources. 

2.  Only  centralized  evaluation  of  the  information  derived  from  an  entire 
theater  could  produce  results  on  which  operational  staffs  could  rely. 
All  unevaluated  enemy  messages  from  the  corps  evaluation  units  had 
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to  be  forwarded  to  the  evaluation  center  at  Western  Theater  Command. 
Evaluation  by  corps  and  the  signal  intelligence  battalion  was  often 
only  of  limited  value  and  could  be  reported  as  reliable  only  after 
confirmation  by  this  center.  Thus,  there  was  a  danger  in  the  close 
cooperation  between  the  battalion  evaluation  center  and  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  of  army  or  army  group.  This  danger  could  be  avoided 
only  if  the  respective  chief  intelligence  officers  were  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  signal  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  had  to 
be  cooperation  between  the  battalion  and  army  group  or  army  in 
order  to  save  time  and  to  keep  the  battalion  evaluation  unit  informed 
of  any  changes  in  the  enemy  situation. 

Centralized  evaluation  was  important  not  only  to  the  command  mentioned 
above,  but  was  of  advantage  also  at  the  highest  echelon.  Certain  signal 
intelligence  information  could  be  evaluated  correctly  only  by  comparison 
with  the  events  in  other  theaters  of  operation.  Therefore,  the  staff  of 
Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5,  in  addition  to  its  reports  to  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command,  passed  on,  in  original, 
all  evaluated  and  unevaluated  messages  to  Clearing  Center  West  and  the 
general  of  signal  intelligence.  From  Clearing  Center  West  they  were 
forwarded  to  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West,  where  they  were  collated  with 
information  from  Norway,  Italy,  the  Balkans,  and  countries  outside  Europe. 

Of  similar  importance  was  the  cooperation  between  the  evaluation  center 
of  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  and  its  counterpart  in 
neighboring  theaters.  Consequently  there  was  a  regular  exchange  of 
information  by  teletype  between  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment 
7  in  Italy,  mainly  by  way  of  the  signal  intelligence  battalion  stationed  in 
Montpellier.  Only  information  applicable  to  the  other  theaters  was 
exchanged  in  this  manner.  The  chief  of  the  evaluation  center  of  the  staff 
of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  received  other  intelligence  information 
by  means  of  bulletins  distributed  periodically  by  Branch  Foreign  Armies 
West. 

A  thoroughly  organized  system  of  reporting  was  essential  for  the  efficiency 
of  signal  intelligence.  It  had  to  be  provided  with  good  radio,  teletype,  and 
telephone  communication  within  its  own  areas.  The  German  establishment 
in  the  West  fulfilled  these  requirements  adequately,  despite  the  existing 
shortage  of  equipment.  There  also  had  to  be  a  suitable  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  evaluation  centers  of  signal  intelligence 
and  the  headquarters  G-2.  The  headquarters  signal  network  filled  this 
purpose.  Teletype  was  the  principal  means  of  communication  used,  because 
it  afforded  the  best  and  most  secure  means  of  sending  coded  messages. 
There  were  three  different  ways  to  disseminate  intercepted  enemy  messages 
(see  Chart  3,  page  156): 
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1.  Short-range  intelligence  teams  of  division  sent,  directly  to  their  G- 
2,  clear  text  and  easily  decoded  enemy  voice  messages  and  Morse 
code  traffic  picked  up  forward  of  division.  When  these  messages  could 
be  decoded  only  by  the  evaluation  unit  at  corps,  the  latter  forwarded 
the  evaluated  contents  directly  to  G-2  at  corps. 

2.  Urgent  messages  and  those  which  could  be  converted  into  immediate 
tactical  use  by  the  enemy  or  friendly  troops,  were  dispatched  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  nearest  signal  intelligence  battalion.  Messages  not 
concerning  the  sector  of  the  corps  or  division  by  which  they  had 
been  intercepted,  or  those  intercepted  by  long-range  signal  intelligence, 
the  air  force  signal  intercept  battalion,  or  the  navy  radio  direction 
finding  battalion  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  This  included 
principally  messages  indicating  targets  for  enemy  bombers  and 
artillery,  enemy  troop  movements  and  concentrations  close  to  the 
front  line,  and  enemy  reports  revealing  a  knowledge  of  German 
movements.  To  speed  up  the  forwarding  of  these  reports,  a  broadcast 
transmitter  was  installed  at  the  evaluation  unit  of  the  signal  intelligence 
battalion  and  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5.  Clearly 
interpreted  messages  were  transmitted  by  the  battalion.  If  the  battalion 
did  not  wish  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  broadcasting  a  message, 
it  was  sent  out  by  Western  Theater  Command  after  a  short  perusal 
by  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5,  often  after  consultation 
with  the  chief  intelligence  officer.  One  radio  set  stood  ready  at  army 
group,  army,  corps,  and  divisions  for  the  reception  of  these 
transmissions.  If  a  German  unit  was  mentioned  in  the  enemy  message, 
the  unit  was  notified  during  the  broadcast,  approximately  one  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  after  the  interception  of  the  enemy  message, 
even  if  such  information  was  taken  from  long-range  units  beyond 
the  range  of  the  corps  of  division  signal  intelligence  unit.  A  certain 
disadvantage  was  involved,  in  that  the  majority  of  messages  did  not 
concern  a  particular  division  sector,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
disadvantage  was  outweighed  by  the  great  number  of  lives  saved 
through  timely  warning.  In  addition,  such  tactical  information  for 
the  troops  was  forwarded  by  telephone  to  the  unit  concerned. 

3.  All  other  reports — important  operational  material  of  long-range  signal 
intelligence  and  the  messages  not  easily  decoded  by  short-range  signal 
intelligence  units — were  delivered  through  regular  signal  intelligence 
channels  to  the  evaluation  center  of  the  staff  of  the  signal  intelligence 
regiment  (see  Chart  4,  page  158).  From  there,  after  evaluation,  the 
message  went  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Western  Theater 
Command,  thence  through  intelligence  channels  to  the  troops.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  given  to  Clearing  Center  West  of  the  general 
of  signal  intelligence  in  the  OKH.  The  evaluation  center  of  the  signal 
intelligence  battalions  also  issued  reports  on  information  evaluated 
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by  them  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  the  army  or  army  group 
with  whom  they  were  working,  without  guaranteeing  the  reliability 
of  the  reports. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  reporting  information  was  that  all  essential 
reports  and  evaluations  be  passed  on  to  higher  echelons  through  signal 
intelligence  and  intelligence  channels.  This  resulted  in  a  constant  critical 
analysis  from  a  technical  and  tactical  point  of  view  at  all  higher  levels, 
and  lessened  the  danger  of  misinterpretation. 

The  result  of  evaluated  information  went  out  in  the  form  of  enemy 
information  and  evaluation  reports.  They  were  passed  down  in  extract 
through  intelligence  channels,  as  far  as  division,  and  through  signal 
intelligence  channels  as  far  as  the  signal  intelligence  battalion.  In  order 
not  to  reveal  the  origin  of  the  report,  in  the  event  of  capture  by  the  enemy, 
the  information  on  the  source  was  disguised.  It  was  important  for  the 
success  of  signal  intelligence  to  dispatch  all  captured  codes  to  the  evaluation 
center  of  the  staff  of  the  signal  intelligence  regiment  by  the  quickest  means 
possible.  By  constantly  impressing  the  troops  with  the  importance  of  speed, 
it  was  generally  possible  to  have  all  captured  codes  dispatched  directly 
to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Western  Theater  Command  by  special 
messenger  from  division  or  corps. 

In  matters  of  technical  employment,  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence 
Regiment  5  received  its  orders  from  the  chief  signal  officer  of  Western 
Theater  Command.  These  orders  included  the  special  signal  directions  of 
the  general  of  signal  intelligence  at  OKH,  specifying  the  basic  principles 
of  technical  employment,  questions  of  organization,  personnel  replacement, 
supply  of  equipment,  and  the  establishment  of  communications  in 
cooperation  with  the  army  group  signal  regiment.  In  matters  concerning 
the  choice  of  signal  intelligence  targets  and  the  evaluation  of  information, 
the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  received  direct  orders  from 
the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command  at  the  instruction 
of  the  chief  of  army  general  staff.  In  practice  this  took  the  form  of  frequent 
conversations  and  at  least  one  conference  a  day  between  the  chief  of 
evaluation  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  and  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  at  Western  Theater  Command  or  his  assistants. 

A  special  direct  line  connected  the  chief  intelligence  officer  and  the 
evaluation  center.  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  instructions,  the  staff  of 
Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  issued  his  orders  for  the  employment  of 
the  three  subordinate  battalions. 

The  cooperation  between  army  group  and  the  signal  intelligence  battalion 
can  be  seen  in  Chart  6  (see  p.  161).  Liaison  officers  from  the  signal  intelligence 
battalion  formed  the  connecting  link  with  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
of  army  group.  By  this  means  army  group  could  make  its  special  requests 
for  signal  intelligence  and,  in  turn,  supply  the  evaluation  center  of  the 
battalion  with  tactical  information  from  other  intelligence  sources,  which 
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was  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  evaluation.  The  chief  intelligence  officer 
of  army  group  understood  that  the  evaluation  done  by  the  battalion  could 
be  only  a  provisional  one.  Completely  evaluated  information  was  received 
by  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command  and  from 
Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  of  OKH. 

In  the  West,  Southwest,  and  Southeast,  army  headquarters  worked 
together  with  the  section  of  the  signal  intelligence  battalion  employed  in 
their  area  (usually  a  short-range  signal  intelligence  company)  unless  special 
local  conditions  induced  the  army  group  to  allocate  the  entire  battalion 
to  army  headquarters.  This  could  be  the  case  if  an  army  were  employed 
at  a  main  point  of  effort  and  the  mass  of  the  battalions  were  stationed 
in  that  sector.  Close  tactical  liaison  between  the  army  chief  intelligence 
officer  and  the  evaluation  unit  of  the  signal  intelligence  battalion  took 
place  only  when  the  battalion  staff  was  located  near  army  headquarters. 

The  corps  evaluation  unit  had  as  its  mission  the  direction  of  short- 
range  signal  intelligence  in  the  corps  area,  the  evaluation  of  messages 
intercepted  by  the  signal  intelligence  teams  of  divisions,  and  the  forwarding 
of  material  which  they  could  not  evaluate  to  the  nearest  signal  intelligence 
battalion.  The  evaluation  unit  received  technical  orders  from  the  corps 
chief  signal  officer,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  signal  intelligence 
specialist.  Special  instructions  from  the  signal  intelligence  battalion  with 
which  they  were  connected  were  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Tactically,  they  were  always  to  be  found  close  to  the  corps  headquarters 
and  to  the  G-2,  who  assigned  signal  intelligence  missions  and  provided 
the  evaluation  unit  with  the  necessary  enemy  information  obtained  from 
other  sources. 

Short-range  signal  intelligence  teams  of  the  division  radio  companies 
operated  technically  with  the  chief  signal  officer  of  division  and  tactically 
with  the  division  G-2.  In  actual  practice,  technical  instructions  came  directly 
from  the  corps  evaluation  unit.  The  short-range  signal  intelligence  teams 
of  division  forwarded  daily  to  the  corps  evaluation  unit  all  intercepted 
messages  with  traffic  diagrams  by  special  dispatch  rider  and  all  important 
information  by  wireless  or  teletype.  Only  messages  in  clear  were  sent  to 
the  G-2  of  division.  There  were  no  facilities  for  radio  direction  finding 
at  this  level. 

Up  to  1943,  there  existed  practically  no  cooperation  between  army  signal 
intelligence  and  navy  signal  intelligence,  that  is,  the  navy  direction  finding 
battalion  in  the  West.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  a  joint  armed 
forces  intelligence  organization.  An  exchange  of  intelligence  was  carried 
out  only  in  the  OKH  through  liaison  between  Foreign  Armies  West  and 
the  navy  intelligence  branch  (Seekriegsleitung  III).  Moreover,  navy  signal 
intelligence  was  organized  differently  from  that  of  the  army  in  that  the 
navy  direction  finder  battalion  stationed  in  the  West  came  under  the  direct 
command  of  the  Navy  High  Command  (OKM)  and  not  under  Navy  Section 
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West,  which  was  not  authorized  to  deal  with  Western  Theater  Command 
in  matters  concerning  the  operation  and  report  channels  of  the  navy 
direction  finder  battalion.  Only  for  the  dispatch  of  intelligence  results  from 
the  navy  direction  finder  battalion  that  were  urgent  for  coastal  defense 
troops  (e.g.,  the  approach  of  enemy  ships)  were  measures  taken  similar 
to  the  broadcast  system  of  the  army. 

The  navy  direction  finder  battalion  sent  such  reports  directly  to  the 
coastal  defense  commander,  who  forwarded  them  on  a  special  coastal  alarm 
frequency  ( Alarmkiistenwelle)  to  all  commanders  of  army  divisions  stationed 
on  the  coast  and  to  all  coastal  artillery  battalions.  At  these  headquarters, 
a  special  receiver  for  such  alarm  messages  was  always  in  operation.  This 
system  insured  the  rapid  warning  of  all  coastal  defense  troops.  In  exceptional 
cases,  the  intercept  station  of  the  navy  direction  finder  battalion  picked 
up  enemy  radio  traffic  which,  although  of  no  interest  to  the  navy,  was 
of  special  importance  to  the  army.  At  the  end  of  1943,  this  caused  Western 
Theater  Command  to  assign  a  liaison  officer  from  the  army  signal 
intelligence  battalion  to  the  navy  direction  finder  battalion.  The  liaison 
officer  looked  through  the  material  intercepted  by  the  navy  for  information 
of  value  to  the  army.  The  success  of  this  work  depended  exclusively  on 
the  ability  and  tact  of  this  liaison  officer.  The  navy,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  important  information  from  army  intelligence  by  broadcasts,  and 
through  command  channels  by  a  naval  liaison  officer. 

Liaison  between  signal  intelligence  of  the  army  and  the  air  force  was 
much  closer  than  between  the  army  and  the  navy.  This  was  facilitated 
by  the  concentration  of  all  western  air  force  signal  intelligence  in  Air  Force 
Signal  Intercept  Regiment  West. 

Intercepted  enemy  air  force  traffic  was  of  major  importance  to  ground 
troops,  and,  from  spring  1944  on,  by  the  attachment  of  liaison  officers, 
an  exchange  of  information  between  the  evaluation  center  of  the  staff 
of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  and  Air  Force  Signal  Intercept  Regiment 
West  was  made  possible.  The  army  signal  intelligence  battalion  listened 
in  on  radio  situation  reports  of  the  air  force  signal  intercept  units  and 
sent  out  important  messages  to  corps  and  divisions  over  the  broadcast 
system.  In  the  first  weeks  following  the  invasion,  much  material  of  tactical 
importance  to  the  army  accumulated  at  the  advanced  report  centers  of 
air  force  signal  intercept  units.  In  order  to  hasten  the  transmission  of 
such  information,  Air  Force  Signal  Intercept  Regiment  West  attached  a 
radio  section  to  each  army  headquarters  (Verbindungskommando  der 
Luftwaffe).  Similar  measures  were  also  taken  with  the  corps  that 
spearheaded  a  main  effort. 

Before  the  Normandy  invasion,  because  of  secure  and  well-disciplined 
enemy  radio  traffic,  the  success  of  signal  intelligence  was  limited.  There 
was  a  lot  to  be  gained,  however,  from  signal  intelligence  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  which,  prior  to  the  invasion,  formed  a  useful  picture.  By  monitoring 
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the  tactical  exercise  of  ground  troops  in  Great  Britain,  the  following  results 
were  obtained. 

In  May  1943,  long-range  signal  intelligence  intercepted  the  traffic  of 
the  Royal  Marines  during  an  exercise  on  divisional  scale  in  the  coastal 
sector  Southampton-Christchurch.  The  following  details  became  known: 

1.  The  division  task — the  destruction  of  an  objective  twenty  kilometers 
inland. 

2.  The  breadth  of  the  landing — fifteen  kilometers. 

3.  The  front  of  attack  for  each  brigade — seven  kilometers. 

4.  The  schedule  of  the  three-day  battle. 

5.  The  units  participating. 

The  results  were  collated  at  the  evaluation  center  of  the  staff  of  Signal 
Intelligence  Regiment  5,  and  were  handed  in  the  form  of  a  chart  to  the 
chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command,  and  through 
Clearing  Center  West  to  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  of  OKH.  Deductions 
were  then  made  by  the  chief  intelligence  officers  of  Western  Theater 
Command  and  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  respectively.  Any  new 
information  thus  derived  was  passed  down  through  intelligence  channels. 

As  the  result  of  a  prisoner  report,  the  intercept  team  of  the  243d  Infantry 
Division  systematically  intercepted  British  and  U.S.  radio  messages  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Messages  sent  in  the  clear  were  translated  by  interpreters 
and  sent  to  the  LXXXIV  Corps.  Encoded  messages  were  telephoned  (with 
the  help  of  a  code  for  technical  terms)  and  later  sent  to  the  LXXXIV 
Corps  and  decoded,  then  forwarded  to  Le  Mans  and  Paris,  and  to  Western 
Theater  Command. 

The  team  intercepted  U.S.  Army  maneuvers  in  southern  England 
(exercises  "Royal”  and  "Dry  Run”  were  mentioned)  and  located  the 
maneuver  areas  from  the  coordinates  mentioned  in  the  intercept  messages. 
Furthermore,  an  index  was  prepared  of  the  names  of  English  and  American 
officers,  peculiarities  of  transmitting  personnel  (considered  very  important 
for  identifications),  frequencies  used,  strength  of  senders,  and  changes  of 
frequencies.  Because  of  the  permanent  use  of  coordinates  and  locations 
(in  the  clear)  of  English  cities  by  U.S.  and  British  troops,  the  unit  was 
able  to  follow  movements  from  northern  England  into  the  marshaling 
areas  in  southern  England  and  to  indicate  to  what  branch  the  moving 
troops  belonged. 

During  the  invasion,  the  G-2s  in  the  West  drew  about  60  percent  of 
the  operationally  important  information  from  signal  intelligence.  The 
remaining  40  percent  was  derived  from  all  other  fields  of  intelligence. 
The  amount  of  information  decreased  during  the  months  of  mobile  warfare. 
During  the  retreat,  although  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  information 
became  less  frequent,  the  amount  of  information  from  signal  intelligence 
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remained  high.  Most  of  the  information  was  deduced  from  the  organization 
of  enemy  radio  traffic  networks,  from  decoded  messages,  and  from  the 
radio  nets  of  the  enemy  air  force  liaison  officers  who  were  attached  to 
ground  troops.  Based  upon  this  information,  the  evaluation  center  of  signal 
intelligence  often  came  to  conclusions  which,  at  first,  sounded  hypothetical 
to  the  operational  command  and  were  therefore  doubted.  In  90  percent 
of  all  these  cases  the  events  verified  the  signal  intelligence  information 
so  that  eventually  more  credence  was  given  to  its  conclusions. 

The  war  diary  of  the  chief  intelligence  office  of  the  Fifteenth  Army 
daily  contained,  even  in  the  first  week  of  the  invasion,  five  to  ten  reports 
from  Signal  Intelligence  Battalion  13  although  the  Fifteenth  Army  was 
in  command  of  only  a  very  small  front  sector  east  of  the  river  Orne.  Some 
examples  follow: 

Time  of  origin  0815,  time  of  receipt  0855.  Bombing  mission,  given 
13  June,  2255,  for  14  June  at  1600  and  1900.  Target:  German  infantry 
assembly  position  and  armored  vehicles  in  forest  200  miles  west  of 
Giverville.  Target  area  boundary:  Longueval  (6  kilometers  northeast 
of  Caen)  to  1  kilometer  north  of  Touffreville. 

Time  of  origin  0828,  time  of  receipt  0905.  Bombing  mission,  given 
13  June,  2250,  for  14  June  at  1100  and  1800.  Target:  concentration 
of  German  infantry  and  armored  cars  in  Courbeville — 4  kilometers 
east-northeast  of  Colombelles.  Target  area  boundary:  Longueval  to 
5  kilometers  east-northeast  of  Longueval. 

Time  of  origin  0900,  time  of  receipt  0910.  Bombing  mission,  given 
13  June,  2220,  for  14  June  at  0900  and  2000.  Target:  two  German 
battalions  and  assembly  positions  of  assault  guns  and  tanks  in  sector 
Sannerville  (10  kilometers  east  of  Caen) — Bannerville  (8  kilometers 
south  of  Sannerville).  Target  area  boundary:  Longueval  to  6  kilometers 
east  of  Caen. 

Time  of  origin  0839,  time  of  receipt  0915.  Bombing  mission  given 
13  June,  2210,  for  14  June  at  1000.  Target:  factory  near  Colombelles. 
Request  for  bombers  to  destroy  German  observation  posts  in  chimneys. 

Allied  troops  report  their  own  positions  at  daybreak  as  1000  yards 
east  of  line  0.8  kilometers  north-northwest  of  Salenelles — 0.7 
kilometers  south-southwest  of  Breville  road  fork  1.7  kilometers 
northeast  of  Escoville. 

This  type  of  report,  intercepted  by  Signal  Intelligence  Battalion  13,  was 
forwarded  as  follows: 

1.  By  broadcast  to  all  divisions  and  corps  of  the  Fifteenth  Army,  in 
which  the  troops  concerned  were  mentioned  (21st  Armored  Division 
and  346th  Infantry  division). 
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2.  By  teletype  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  the  Fifteenth  Army, 
from  there  by  telephone  to  divisions  through  intelligence  channels, 
as  a  safety  measure  in  case  the  broadcast  had  not  been  received. 

3.  In  the  daily  evening  report,  containing  all  collated  messages,  by  special 
dispatch  rider  to  the  evaluation  center  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment 
5. 

On  June  8,  an  entry  in  the  war  diary  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
of  the  Fifteenth  Army  showed  that  this  method  of  informing  troops  worked 
well.  It  read: 

As  a  group,  enemy  messages  intercepted  by  Western  Theater 
Command  and  Signal  Intelligence  Battalion  13  allow  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  situation,  especially  in  the  combat  zone  west  of  the 
river  Orne.  Information  on  our  own  movements  is  often  more  quickly 
obtained  from  intercepted  messages  than  by  our  own  reports. 

Since  German  air  reconnaissance  forces  could  penetrate  only  with  very 
great  difficulty  over  the  landing  point  on  the  Normandy  coast,  Western 
Theater  Command  at  first  had  no  information  on  the  speed  which  the 
enemy  landed  personnel  and  materiel.  Toward  the  end  of  June,  it  suddenly 
became  possible,  through  the  deciphering  of  a  code,  to  read  over  a  three- 
week  period  the  entire  daily  reports  of  the  senior  officer,  Ferry  Control, 
stationed  in  the  area  of  the  British  Second  Army.  The  reports  included 
exact  figures  of  personnel,  vehicles,  weapons,  and  ammunition  unloaded 
daily.  The  evaluation  center  of  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment 
5  sent  these  reports  every  evening  by  telephone  to  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  at  Western  Theater  Command. 

Conclusions  based  thereon,  regarding  the  unloading  capacity  of  the  enemy, 
were  teletyped  and,  through  intelligence  channels,  went  by  way  of  Army 
Group  B  down  to  corps  headquarters,  but  no  farther,  since  it  was  assumed 
that  the  divisions  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  correct  use  of  these 
reports. 

The  question  which  the  German  operational  command  had  to  decide, 
in  the  days  between  July  15  and  20,  was  whether  the  U.S.  First  Army 
would  shift  the  center  of  its  attacks  from  the  Cherbourg  peninsula  to  the 
south,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast,  or  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Orne  near  Saint-Lo.  On  July  18,  the  evaluation  unit  of  Signal 
Intelligence  Battalion  13  reported  by  teletype  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
of  the  Seventh  Army  that  in  the  sector  just  west  of  Saint-Lo,  a  new  front¬ 
line  radio  net  with  seventeen  substations  had  been  set  up.  Since,  at  the 
same  time,  U.S.  artillery  activity  decreased  in  the  coastal  sector  north  of 
Perrieres,  he  made  the  deduction,  also  on  the  basis  of  the  new  radio  picture, 
that  a  part  of  the  artillery  had  been  regrouped  from  Perrieres  into  the 
region  of  Saint-Lo.  Therefore  the  Seventh  Army  expected  the  next  attack 
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west  of  Saint-Lo.  The  accuracy  of  this  deduction  was  proved  by  the  U.S. 
attack  in  this  sector  on  July  25,  which  led  to  the  breakthrough  at  Avranches. 
The  chief  intelligence  officers  at  Western  Theater  Command  and  Army 
Group  B  received  this  report  through  intelligence  channels  as  well  as  from 
the  evaluation  center  of  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5. 

The  difficult  working  conditions  of  signal  intelligence  during  mobile 
warfare,  because  of  frequent  changes  of  positions,  were  partly  offset  by 
the  breach  in  radio  discipline  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  contrast  to  combat 
on  static  fronts,  employed  wire  communications  to  a  lesser  extent.  Thus 
in  August  1944,  German  signal  intelligence  intercepted  several  messages 
in  which  Allied  staff  headquarters  requested  front-line  positions  of  their 
own  troops.  Conclusions  as  to  the  routes  of  further  advance  could  be  drawn 
from  requests  for  maps. 

The  fighting  in  the  region  of  Le  Mans,  in  the  middle  of  August  1944, 
provides  a  good  instance  of  the  results  of  operational  importance  that 
can  be  derived  from  signal  intelligence  during  mobile  warfare.  In  the  days 
between  August  10  and  15,  it  was  essential  for  the  German  staff  in  the 
West  to  know  whether  the  U.S.  army  group  intended  to  push  eastward 
from  the  area  of  Le  Mans  or  whether  it  aimed  to  encircle  German  Army 
Group  B  in  cooperation  with  the  British  army  group  standing  between 
Caen  and  Falaise.  On  August  11,  it  was  learned  from  signal  intelligence 
that  a  U.S.  division  (number  not  established)  requested  maps  of  the  area 
Falaise-Caen.  On  the  same  day,  a  U.S.  unit  was  radioed  the  order  to  secure 
the  right  flank  of  the  U.S.  XV  Corps  at  Saint  Calais  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou. 
Both  places  lay  across  the  route  of  advance  to  Paris.  These  two  messages 
alone  revealed  clearly  the  intentions  of  the  U.S.  Command.  Both  messages 
were  of  operational  importance.  As  broadcasting  was  out  of  the  question, 
they  were  sent  by  telephone  from  the  evaluation  center  of  the  staff  of 
Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western 
Theater  Command  and  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group 
B  and  were  confirmed  next  morning  in  a  compiled  written  report. 

This  example  shows  how  necessary  it  was  for  signal  corps  officers 
employed  in  the  evaluation  center  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
operational  matters.  Otherwise  it  could  easily  happen,  that  among  the  several 
hundred  messages  received  daily  by  the  evaluation  staff,  some  would  be 
seriously  delayed.  As  illustrated  below,  special  consideration  had  to  be  given 
by  corps,  army,  and  army  group  headquarters  to  a  close  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  G-2  and  the  evaluation  centers.  The  signal  intelligence  officer 
could  not  be  a  mere  specialized  technician. 

British  radio  calls  for  air  support  for  ground  forces  were  intercepted 
by  German  intercept  stations  and  subsequently  sent  directly  from  Western 
Theater  Command  to  the  divisions  in  messages  headed  "To  all.” 

Messages  usually  arrived  one  to  two  hours  before  the  bombing,  which 
usually  occurred  at  the  precise  time  requested,  or  within  an  hour  of  that 
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time.  This  information  was  about  90  percent  correct  and  precautions  greatly 
reduced  casualties  and  damage. 

In  addition,  Western  Theater  Command  was  able  to  announce  nearly 
every  day  the  line  of  greatest  proximity  to  Allied  troops  laid  down  for 
Allied  bombing.  This  line  was  usually  300  to  1000  yards  behind  the  German 
forward  positions. 

The  following  is  a  typical  example  of  an  intercepted  message:  " .  .  .June 
1944,.  .  .(Hours):  Air  reconnaissance  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Haye  Du 
Puits  until  dusk.  Ascertain  if  troop  movements  to  north  or  south.” 

No  further  orders  were  given  by  Western  Theater  Command.  The  division 
concerned  gave  the  following  orders:  'Do  not  show  yourselves  on  roads. 
Check  your  camouflage.  Move  only  at  night.” 

An  NCO  at  division  headquarters  was  responsible  for  receiving  messages. 
These  were  decoded  in  approximately  twenty  minutes  by  a  special  radio 
officer  or  the  division  signal  officer  and  were  then  taken  by  an  officer 
to  either  the  general  or  the  G-3,  who  worked  in  the  same  room.  If  neither 
of  them  was  to  be  found,  the  message  went  to  the  G-2;  otherwise  it  was 
brought  to  him  by  the  adjutant  after  the  general  or  the  G-3  had  read 
it.  It  normally  took  ten  minutes  from  the  decoding  of  the  message  to 
its  reception  by  the  senior  staff  officers. 

The  great  number  of  intercepted  messages  led  the  commanding  general 
of  the  3th  Parachute  Division  to  apply  for  additional  trained  personnel 
from  Parachute  Army  headquarters  in  the  middle  of  February  1945. 

To  cite  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  such  messages  were  of  great 
operational  value,  two  adjoining  units  (the  9th  Panzer  Division  and  the 
18th  Volksgrenadier  Division)  were  given  warning  of  an  impending  attack. 
The  division  intercept  team  intercepted  a  large  number  of  communications 
between  Allied  armored  vehicles  which,  according  to  calculations,  were 
stationed  north  and  to  the  rear  of  the  U.S.  40th  Infantry  Division.  The 
number  of  vehicles  was  estimated  at  between  fifty  and  one  hundred.  On 
February  25  or  26,  precise  orders  were  intercepted  in  the  clear,  giving 
locations  which  indicated  an  attack  for  the  following  day.  The  indications 
were  borne  out  by  events. 

The  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  had  its  headquarters  in  the 
same  place  as  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command. 
Only  questions  of  principles  were  discussed  between  them,  for  example, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  signal  intelligence  of  another 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  or  if  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment 
5  needed  the  support  of  a  General  Staff  officer  for  compliance  with  any 
request  of  the  chief  of  Army  General  Staff. 

The  evaluation  center  of  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5 
was  located  in  a  neighboring  village,  five  to  ten  minutes’  drive  from  the 
quarters  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Western  Theater  Command. 
Two  dispatch  riders  served  as  a  continuous  liaison  between  the  two  places, 
which  were  connected  also  by  a  direct  telephone  line. 
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Every  piece  of  information,  new  findings  as  well  as  confirmations,  was 
reported  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  by  an  officer  of  the  evaluation 
center  or  a  competent  assistant.  Important  results  were  telephoned  directly 
by  the  chief  of  the  evaluation  center  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer. 

A  clerk  monitored  and  recorded  the  report.  If  the  interpretation  of  the 
information  was  uncertain,  a  signal  intelligence  officer  or  the  chief  of  the 
evaluation  center  brought  the  particulars  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
to  hear  the  latter’s  opinion.  Every  morning,  the  evaluation  officer  sent 
a  written  compilation  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  containing  the  originals 
of  all  intercepted  and  decoded  messages  as  well  as  new  findings.  The 
document  comprised  four  to  twelve  pages  daily.  After  perusal  by  an  assistant 
of  the  chief  intelligence  officer,  it  was  used  to  complete  the  information 
about  the  enemy.  Since  all  essential  information  had  already  been  reported 
to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  by  telephone,  only  new  items  of  special 
interest  were  turned  in  to  him.  Every  morning,  the  evaluation  center  gave 
its  opinion  on  the  enemy  situation  in  a  diagram  based  solely  upon  the 
information  derived  from  signal  intelligence.  This  diagram  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  chief  intelligence  officer  and 
the  chief  of  the  evaluation  center  once  a  day  during  fairly  active  periods. 
They  discussed  all  possible  developments  and  all  that  was  not  yet  ready 
for  written  reports.  Differences  of  opinion  in  the  interpretations  of  army 
group  and  Clearing  Center  West  were  settled  here. 

From  G-2  the  evaluation  unit  received,  by  special  dispatch  rider,  all  printed 
leaflets  concerning  information  on  and  appreciation  of  the  enemy  situation, 
including  those  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West.  They  were  issued 
irregularly,  but,  in  general,  every  two  or  three  days.  By  telephone  it  received 
all  new  findings  and  confirmatory  statements  derived  from  other  sources 
as  soon  as  they  were  available.  To  insure  a  regular  distribution  of  information 
and  to  provide  the  evaluation  center  with  a  coherent  picture  of  the  situation, 
a  liaison  officer  from  the  evaluation  staff  came  once  a  day  to  the  G-2 
and  looked  through  all  available  data. 

In  the  operation  of  signal  intelligence  on  the  eastern  front,  it  has  been 
possible  to  bring  out  the  following  examples  from  the  documents  available. 
The  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  1  (Army  Group  South)  organized 
this  so  that  the  signal  intelligence  battalion  was  to  provide  the  short- 
range  company  with: 

1.  Information  on  enemy  radio  nets,  generally  by  teletype  and  in 
exceptional  cases  by  radio. 

2.  Periodic  reports  on  signal  intelligence  information  significant  for  the 
intercept  and  evaluation  function  of  short-range  signal  intelligence. 

Short-range  units  forwarded  to  the  signal  intelligence  battalion: 

1.  Daily  reports  on  enemy  radio  networks  not  covered  by  long-range 


units. 
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2.  Radio  messages  of  operational  contents  including  call-signs, 
frequencies,  and  other  peculiarities  of  signal  procedure,  by  teletype. 

3.  Daily  enemy  radio  situation  reports,  by  special  dispatch  rider. 

4.  All  messages  not  decoded,  by  courier  and  in  exceptional  cases  by 
teletype. 

5.  Messages  in  which  names,  code  names,  and  coordinates  could  not 
be  explained. 

6.  A  report  containing  the  principal  events  of  short-signal  intelligence 
of  the  preceding  month  (sent  on  the  fifth  day  of  each  month). 

A  diagram  of  the  organization  and  employment  of  short-range  signal 
intelligence  within  the  Ninth  Army  in  the  area  around  Orel,  dated  July 
26,  1943,  shows  that  all  corps  evaluation  units  were  set  up  near  corps 
headquarters,  and  signal  intelligence  teams  of  division  near  division 
headquarters.  The  distances  were  small  and,  if  ordinary  communications 
broke  down,  all  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  G-2  without  any  loss  of 
time.  The  chiefs  of  the  signal  intelligence  units  received  orally  from  the 
G-2  all  enemy  information  obtained  from  other  sources  and  were  also 
given  all  situation  charts.  The  details  of  liaison  work  depended  on  local 
conditions  (whether  mobile  or  static)  and  on  the  methods  and  personality 
of  those  concerned.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  that  the  chief  of  the  signal 
intelligence  unit  be  kept  informed  at  all  times.  During  the  first  half  of 
July  1943,  every  signal  intelligence  team  of  the  fourteen  divisions  of  the 
Ninth  Army  daily  provided  their  G-2  with  an  average  of  124  intercepted 
Russian  clear  text  messages.  On  the  average,  they  also  received  daily  53 
coded  messages  which  were  passed  on  through  the  corps  evaluation  unit 
to  the  staff  of  the  signal  intelligence  regiment  for  evaluation. 

The  short-range  companies  in  the  Ninth  Army  area  received  at  the 
same  time  a  daily  average  of  94  messages  in  the  clear  and  102  coded  messages, 
three-fifths  of  which  could  be  decoded. 

The  Germans  were  not  slow  to  realize  the  importance  of  signal 
intelligence  and,  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  war,  made  good  use  of 
it.  The  development  of  their  field  organization  took  about  as  long  as  it 
took  the  Allies  (almost  two  years)  and  technically  was  very  similar  in 
some  ways.  There  were  many  important  differences,  however,  both  in  their 
attitude  toward  this  source  of  intelligence  and  in  the  way  they  exploited 
it. 

Because  of  its  obvious  reliability,  and  also  because  many  other  more 
common  sources  of  information  were  wholly  or  partly  denied  them,  the 
Germans  paid  more  attention  to  the  training  of  specialists  in  signal 
intelligence  than  in  any  other  field.  Nevertheless,  this  greater  "selling  value'" 
to  the  General  Staff  and  to  German  commanders  did  not  have  the  same 
effect  in  the  German  army  as  it  did  with  the  Allies.  The  G-2  was  a  soldier 
first  and  never  a  specialist,  and  what  he  and  his  commander  wanted  from 
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intelligence  was  immediate  tactical  advantage,  which  signal  intelligence 
was  able  to  give  him  better  than  any  other  source.  This  attitude  meant 
that  the  specialists  in  signal  intelligence  were  to  concentrate  not  on  the 
whole  range  of  Allied  communication  networks,  but  only  on  networks  at 
lower  levels  where  clear  text  and  simple  codes  meant  a  rapid  exploitation 
and  quick  results  for  the  field  commander.  In  October  1944,  when  German 
signal  intelligence  was  at  a  high  level  technically,  the  report  to  Army  Group 
C  in  Italy  by  the  commander  states  quite  simply  that  monitoring  of  the 
links  Washington-Caserta,  Washington-Algiers,  southern  England-Caserta, 
and  southern  England-Algiers  was  stopped  after  only  a  few  days  since 
apart  from  routine  exchanges  and  press  material,  nothing  was  passed  in 
the  clear.  The  whole  work  of  the  field  organization  seems  to  have  been 
concentrated  on  low-level  links  (in  particular,  battalion  and  below).  There 
was  limited  cover  of  higher  echelons,  and  the  Germans  did  get  some  results, 
especially  with  French  ciphers;  but  they  made  no  effort  in  this  field 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Allies. 

As  a  result  of  this  concentration  on  tactical  material,  the  Germans 
developed  a  special  method  of  dissemination.  For  them,  as  soldiers,  speed 
in  forwarding  the  information  was  essential.  They  paid  no  heed  to  security 
in  communications  if  it  meant  that  a  battalion  commander  could  not  be 
warned  in  time  of  an  impending  attack  on  his  front  or  of  a  bombing 
raid  on  his  headquarters,  or  if  the  forward  companies  could  not  be  informed 
in  time  about  the  artillery  targets  selected  by  the  Allies  for  the  next  few 
hours.  The  Germans  introduced  a  broadcast  system  from  army  group  on 
which  the  G-2  was  able  to  disseminate  the  results  of  signal  intelligence 
not  merely  to  the  division  interested,  but  to  all  his  forward  formations. 
This  system  was  often  considered  by  the  Allies,  but  was  always  turned 
down  because  of  security  regulations. 

Security  regulations  allowed  more  amateur  signal  intelligence  work  in 
the  German  army  than  in  the  Allied  armies.  Any  unit  commander  with 
an  extra  receiving  set  and  a  couple  of  operators  who  understood  English 
well  was  likely  to  do  his  own  intercept  work  and  use  the  results  (often 
quite  good)  as  he  thought  fit.  A  situation  of  this  kind  never  developed 
in  the  Allied  armies.  One  of  the  uses  to  which  this  was  put  was  to  break 
in,  sometimes  with  devastating  effect,  on  Allied  networks  and  give  false 
orders.  This  worked  well  in  the  Polish  and  French  campaigns  until  the 
Allies  were  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  it.  This  was  done  entirely 
on  the  initiative  of  local  commanders  and  their  G-2s  and  was  never  an 
organized  activity. 

In  the  German  army,  signal  intelligence  was  regarded  primarily  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  signal  officer,  and  not  that  of  the  intelligence  officer 
as  in  the  Allied  armies,  in  which  signal  officers  were  responsible  only 
for  the  supply  and  repair  of  signal  intelligence  equipment  whereas  its 
employment  was  directed  by  intelligence  personnel.  In  the  German  army, 
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the  intelligence  officer  was  an  outsider,  and  signal  intelligence  units  reported 
not  to  him  but  to  their  parent  signal  officer  (e.g.,  the  commander  of  the 
staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  7  in  Italy  sent  his  report,  not  merely 
on  technical  matters  but  also  on  intelligence  results  and  coverage,  to  the 
chief  signal  officer  of  Army  Group  C).  This  was  an  additional  aspect  of 
a  system  which,  in  most  instances,  denied  to  the  German  intelligence  officer 
the  opportunity  of  taking  credit  for  his  achievements,  and  is  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  fairly  good  results  obtained  by  intelligence  work  still 
did  not  contribute  toward  raising  the  prestige  of  intelligence.  Here,  as 
in  so  many  other  ways,  the  G-2  could  make  himself  felt  only  if  he  had 
a  strong  personality;  he  was  not  assured  a  hearing  in  his  organization. 

With  their  exclusively  practical  approach  to  signal  intelligence,  the 
Germans  avoided  the  pitfall  that  endangers  all  intelligence:  becoming  an 
end  in  itself  and  a  mere  academic  pursuit.  What  the  Germans  lost,  and 
what  the  Allies  gained  by  their  vastly  greater  efforts  in  this  field,  was 
the  mass  of  contributory  detailed  information.  It  could  never  give  the  field 
commander  striking  and  immediate  results  that  he  could  measure  in  terms 
of  lives  saved,  but  was  of  capital  importance  to  efficient  overall  intelligence. 
Although  German  signal  intelligence  helped  considerably  to  sell  intelligence 
to  the  skeptical  German  commander  and  the  General  Staff,  it  was  never 
able  to  raise  the  prestige  of  intelligence  in  the  German  army  to  the  level 
it  deserved. 

F.  Aerial  Photography 

The  German  army  was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  aerial  photographs.  They  were  used  in  the  estimate  of  the  enemy 
situation,  for  terrain  appreciation,  as  photomaps,  for  checking  camouflage, 
for  the  study  of  road  maps,  and  for  interrogation.  Whenever  possible, 
photographs  were  utilized  during  the  preparation  and  execution  of  an 
offensive,  in  the  employment  of  shock  troops  and  patrol  missions,  and 
especially  in  orientation  for  long-range  and  short-range  reconnaissance. 
Artillery,  reconnaissance  battalions,  and  heavy  weapons  companies  of  the 
infantry  used  photographs  for  terrain  appreciation,  map  revisions,  for  target 
designations,  estimating  impact  of  fire,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Armored 
units  were  shown  photographs,  both  vertical  and  oblique,  for  orientation 
and  a  better  visualization  of  the  terrain.  Such  organizations  as  engineers, 
railway  troops,  and  coastal  batteries  also  had  many  uses  for  photographs. 

The  German  army  made  use  of  vertical  photos,  obliques,  both  controlled 
and  uncontrolled  mosaics,  photomaps  (three  or  four  color  markings),  and 
gridded  mosaics.  Small  and  large  stereoscopes,  mirror  stereoscopes,  and 
other  equipment  were  used  in  order  to  obtain  three-dimensional  views. 
Such  equipment,  however,  was  available  only  to  the  interpretation  section 
at  army,  where  stereoscopic  studies  were  made  both  with  single  photographs 
and  strips.  No  such  equipment  was  available  to  lower  echelons,  but,  as 
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a  substitute,  a  double-exposed  overprint  was  distributed  to  units  as  low 
as  battalion  where,  with  the  use  of  red  and  blue  celluloid  glasses,  a 
stereoscopic  effect  could  be  obtained.  Though  details  could  not  be  recognized 
as  clearly  as  on  an  ordinary  black-and-white  photograph,  reading  was  easier 
and  there  was  less  distortion.  Such  prints  were  made  by  the  photographic 
reproduction  section  (Stabsbildauswertestelle,  or  STABIA)  at  army  level 
(see  Chart  7  below). 
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In  the  interpretation,  either  negatives  or  positives  were  used,  dry  or 
wet.  The  first  quick  study  was  made  with  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses. 
For  more  detailed  interpretation,  it  was  necessary  for  the  personnel  to 
be  well  briefed  on  the  situation,  and  work  sheets  and  situation  maps  were 
constantly  being  referred  to.  It  was  often  found  advisable  to  have  the  air 
observer  or  pilot  present  for  possible  assistance.  Interpretation  results  were 
annotated  on  photographs,  or  on  negatives  for  later  reproduction.  Unless 
objects  were  definitely  identified,  they  were  marked  questionable,  but  many 
doubtful  interpretations  were  cleared  up  by  a  comparative  study  of 
photographs.  In  important  cases  where  speed  was  essential,  the  results 
of  interpretations  were  given  orally  to  the  air  liaison  officer  as  well  as 
to  the  air  intelligence  officer,  and  a  written  confirmation  followed  later. 
This  written  confirmation  involved  short  written  reports  attached  to 
photographs,  giving  explanations  of  interpreted  reference  points  and 
markings  on  the  photos.  Results  which  could  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  statistics  or  charts  were  attached  to  interpretation  reports  as  appendixes. 
Results  of  interpretation  could  also  be  plotted  on  overlays  or  maps  for 
distribution. 

Although  efforts  were  made  to  provide  air  reconnaissance  units  to  all 
divisions  for  use  in  their  own  sector,  this  was  achieved  solely  with  armored 
divisions  and  then  only  during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  As  a  result 
of  the  heavy  losses  during  the  Russian  campaign  (winter  1941  and  1942), 
it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  the  remaining  units  for  use  with  the 
armies. The  normal  setup  is  shown  in  Chart  8  below. 
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Photographic  cover  was  obtained  in  three  ways: 

1.  From  air  reconnaissance  units  in  support  of  the  army  sector. 

2.  From  photographic  interpretation  and  reproduction  sections  of 
neighboring  armies. 

3.  From  the  main  photographic  and  reproduction  center  of  the 
corresponding  air  force  echelon. 
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The  general  mission  of  the  reconnaissance  units  working  in  support 
of  an  army  sector  was  to  fly  army  missions  for  their  own  sector  alone, 
whereas  the  photographs  obtained  from  the  corresponding  air  force  echelons 
covered  wider  areas  and  were  useful  not  only  to  the  air  force  but  also 
to  each  of  the  army  sectors. 

From  the  chart  it  can  be  seen  that  the  air  liaison  unit  consisted  of  three 
sections,  headed  by  the  air  liaison  officer  (Fliegerverbindungsoffizier,  or 
FLiVO),  whose  main  function  was  to  coordinate  with  the  G-3  the 
employment  of  the  air  force  with  ground  operations.  Subordinate  to  him 
was  the  air  intelligence  officer  (Ic/Luftwaffe,  or  Ic/LW),  who  was 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  requested  reconnaissance  missions.  All 
technical  matters,  such  as  the  developing,  interpretation,  and  reproduction 
of  photographs,  were  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  photographic 
interpretation  officer  in  charge  of  the  interpretation  and  reproduction  center. 
(For  the  organization  of  the  air  liaison  section  as  it  existed  prior  to  1942, 
see  Chapter  5.) 

After  the  photographs  or  strips  had  been  printed,  developed,  and 
interpreted,  the  air  intelligence  officer  submitted  one  copy  together  with 
the  interpretation  report  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  army.  The  latter, 
after  proper  evaluation  of  the  information  and  comparison  with  other 
sources  of  intelligence,  determined  the  importance  and  suitability  of  such 
photographs  for  his  subordinate  units  and  any  specialist  organizations  under 
his  command  (artillery,  engineer,  railway  troops,  etc.).  Fie  then  requested 
the  necessary  additional  copies.  Before  major  operations  and  during  static 
warfare,  photographs,  including  stereo-pairs  and  single  photographs,  were 
sometimes  distributed  by  division  as  far  as  companies  (one  hundred  copies) 
and  platoons  (three  hundred  copies).  This  type  of  distribution  represented 
the  high-water  mark  of  efficiency  and  was  discontinued  after  1943. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instruction  given  to  the  officer  candidate, 
an  attempt  was  made  during  quiet  periods  or  before  the  beginning  of 
large  scale  operations  to  give  further  training  in  the  interpretation  and 
use  of  aerial  photographs.  This  training  was  given  to  the  younger  officers 
of  each  regiment.  It  lasted  from  two  to  five  days,  and  was  conducted  by 
air  force  officers  of  the  interpretation  and  reproduction  center.  The  brief 
training  course  included: 

1.  The  use  of  photographs  for  tactical  units. 

2.  Recognition  of  details. 

3.  Practical  application  of  photographic  interpretation,  demonstrated  by 
the  use  of  sand  tables. 

4.  The  use  of  aerial  photographs  for  firing  data. 

5.  Plotting  enemy  positions  on  the  map. 

These  courses  were  given  at  irregular  intervals  and  were  the  exception 
rather  then  the  rule.  Wherever  given,  they  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
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lack  of  general  supervision.  Nevertheless,  their  limited  value  cannot  be 
denied.  Officers  receiving  this  training  passed  on  their  knowledge  to  other 
officers  of  their  regiments.  In  particular,  when  such  courses  were  given 
prior  to  large  scale  operations,  officers  who  attended  the  classes  were 
familiarized  with  the  photographs  of  the  terrain  involved. 

The  examples  given  below  illustrate  clearly  the  use  made  of  aerial 
photography  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  of  interpretation,  reproduction, 
and  evaluation. 

1.  On  May  28,  1940,  the  German  First  Army  ordered  the  preparation 
for  the  breakthrough  of  the  Maginot  Line  with  June  8  as  D-Day. 
During  these  eleven  days  all  information  had  to  be  brought  up  to 
date.  Numerous  reconnaissance  flights  were  made  resulting  in  the 
preparation  of  13,000  controlled  mosaics  (scale  1:25,000),  239 
uncontrolled  mosaics  (1:25,000),  352  target  maps,  2,300  uncontrolled 
mosaics  in  various  scales  and  sizes,  424  panoramic  photographs 
(30  inches  square),  numerous  enlargements,  and  1,700  individual 
photos  (30  inches  square)  completely  interpreted  and  annotated.  The 
bulk  of  this  material  was  utilized  in  connection  with  infantry 
operations,  counterbattery  fire,  and  for  strategic  air  force  operations. 
After  the  breakthrough  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  value  of  aerial 
photographs. 

a.  Controlled  mosaics  (1:25,000)  were  useful  as  artillery  firing  data 
and  for  terrain  appreciation. 

b.  Target  maps  (1:25,000)  complete  with  coordinates  and  artillery 
grid  were  useful  for  railroad  artillery. 

c.  Large  scale  photos  (1:8,000  or  better),  complete  with  interpre¬ 
tation,  were  of  value  for  attacking  troops. 

d.  Obliques  were  extremely  valuable  to  all  organizations. 

e.  For  interrogations,  uncontrolled  mosaics  were  of  importance  for 
the  orientation  of  prisoners. 

f.  For  the  checking  of  fortifications  and  obstacles,  photos  were  of 
great  value  to  the  engineers. 

On  the  other  hand,  errors  were  made  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  strength  of  fortified  positions,  and  difficulty  was  found  in  detecting 
well-camouflaged  installations,  antitank  obstacles,  and  multiple  wire 
entanglements.  The  main  errors  of  interpretation  were  made  in  old 
installations  already  covered  by  normal  growth  or  camouflaged  with 
nets  or  other  devices;  defensive  positions  in  woods;  positions  on 
the  northern  edges  of  woods  where  shadows  concealed  installations, 
obstacles,  and  defensive  positions;  defensive  positions  in  and  about 
towns. 

2.  In  the  early  Russian  operations,  single  photograph  mosaics  and 
comparative  photographs  were  used  in  correcting  existing  maps 
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which  were  antiquated  and  inadequate;  as  photomaps  to  replace  maps; 
in  identifying  fortifications  which  were  later  incorporated  in 
fortification  maps  (1:300,000);  in  showing  details,  not  found  in  old 
maps,  of  road  networks,  dugouts,  and  trenches;  and  for  the 
identification  of  new  constructions.  In  conjunction  with  the  pocket 
book  entitled  The  Russian  Army ,  photographs  were  invaluable  as 
comparison  for  interpretation  (defensive  positions,  size  of  vehicles, 
artillery,  tanks,  organization,  etc.). 

3.  On  September  10,  1944,  a  reconnaissance  mission  was  flown  in  front 
of  the  Eighteenth  Army  Section  (Russian  front).  During  the  following 
night,  individual  photographs  were  produced  and  delivered  to  the 
air  liaison  officer.  On  September  13,  interpretation  was  completed, 
identifying  the  following  positions  in  the  sector  of  the  X  Corps: 
308  batteries  with  948  pieces  in  positions,  103  battery  emplacements 
(doubtful  whether  occupied  or  not),  306  unoccupied  battery  positions, 
61  occupied  antiaircraft  positions,  85  unoccupied  antiaircraft 
positions.  From  the  developed  photographs  nine  mosaics  were  made 
and  1,030  copies  (mosaics)  and  1,640  individual  photographs  were 
reproduced  for  distribution. 

Because  of  the  vast  areas  covered  in  the  Russian  campaigns,  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  photographic  interpretation  played  an  important 
part  as  sources  of  information.  Roads  and  railways  proved  to  be 
the  most  important  considerations  in  the  many  major  battles  which 
were  fought  in  that  theater.  In  order  to  understand  the  method  of 
photographic  interpretation  and  analysis,  a  few  additional  examples 
are  given  here. 

4.  Several  weeks  prior  to  the  attack  in  the  Orel  sector,  in  June  1943, 
a  study  of  the  railway  traffic  had  given  indications  of  an  imminent 
attack.  This  was  done  by  applying  principles  gained  from  experience 
which  had  proved  to  be  of  great  value  when  the  defense  was  spread 
over  an  extremely  large  sector.  The  principles  can  best  be  illustrated 
as  applied  to  the  situation  around  Orel  in  early  June  1943  (see  Chart 
9,  page  178): 

a.  The  entire  front  was  divided  into  sectors  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 
The  length  of  each  sector  was  dependent  upon  the  distribution 
of  railway  arteries,  and  was  divided  accordingly. 

b.  The  total  number  of  enemy  units  was  counted  in  each  sector. 
Each  infantry  division,  cavalry  division,  infantry  brigade,  armored 
brigade,  tank  regiment,  and  any  other  separate  organization  was 
counted  as  a  unit. 

c.  Experience  had  shown  that  one  train  per  day  was  required  in 
order  to  provide  minimum  supplies  for  six  units. 


CHART  9 
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d.  Simple  division,  therefore,  gave  the  number  of  trains  per  day 
required  in  order  to  supply  any  one  sector.  (In  sector  A,  eleven 
trains  were  necessary  to  supply  sixty-three  units,  while  only  eight 
trains  were  required  in  sector  B  over  the  same  period  of  time, 
etc.) 

e.  By  way  of  aerial  reconnaissance  missions  and  photographic 
interpretation  over  a  definite  period  (ten  days),  an  average  could 
be  obtained  of  the  total  number  of  trains  moving  in  any  one 
direction,  in  one  day,  per  railroad  artery.  Thus  in  sector  A  an 
average  of  eighteen  trains  were  moving  to  the  front,  whereas 
only  eleven  were  required.  (Note  that  a  total  number  of  thirty- 
two  trains  could  be  counted,  but  that  only  eighteen  were  actually 
moving  toward  the  front.)  In  sector  B,  where  only  eight  trains 
were  needed,  twelve  trains  per  day,  on  the  average,  were  observed 
moving  to  the  front.  Sectors  D  and  E  were  also  heavily  supplied 
in  comparison  to  their  requirements.  It  was  only  in  sectors  C 
and  F  that  the  supplies  equaled  the  requirements.  These  sectors 
were  the  anchors  for  the  heavy  action  which  started  from  the 
north  to  cut  off  the  large  bulge  around  Orel. 

By  evaluating  these  principles,  as  seen  in  Chart  9,  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  was  able  to  anticipate  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 
With  other  sources  available  to  him,  such  as  agents’  reports  and 
prisoner  interrogations,  these  indications  could  be  clearly  checked. 
The  conclusion  was  thus  reached  two  weeks  prior  to  the  attack  which 
was  finally  carried  out  as  anticipated. 

In  connection  with  this  example,  several  other  interesting 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  For  example,  in  sector  F  the  number  of 
trains  supplying  the  sector  met  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
units  in  that  sector.  It  became  of  immediate  importance  to  check 
the  total  number  of  trains  leaving  that  sector  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  there  was  no  withdrawal.  If  the  number  of  trains  moving  eastward 
was  greater  or  the  same  as  the  number  of  trains  moving  westward, 
it  was  possible  to  deduce  (subject,  of  course,  to  confirmation  from 
other  sources)  that  the  enemy  was  withdrawing  and  regrouping  his 
forces. 

Again,  when  the  total  number  of  trains  moving  toward  the  front 
greatly  exceeded  the  minimum  requirement,  it  became  essential  to 
identify  immediately  (through  aerial  observation  and  photographic 
interpretation,  as  well  as  through  agents  and  all  other  available 
sources)  any  and  all  troops  moving  in  that  direction.  This  was 
particularly  important  whenever  it  was  possible  to  determine  that 
tanks  were  included  in  the  rail  convoys.  Certain  allowances  had  to 
be  made:  the  total  number  of  empty  cars  per  train  far  exceeded 
the  total  number  of  loaded  cars,  and,  because  of  the  condition  of 
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tracks,  sidings,  and  loading  platforms,  shorter  trains  were  observed 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  front  than  in  the  southern  part. 

5.  It  was  considerably  more  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  road 
traffic  than  from  railway  reconnaissance,  since  elaborate  road  nets 
and  camouflage  of  movements  provided  ample  dispersement,  whereas 
small  railroad  arteries  were  extremely  confining.  Road  studies, 
however,  coupled  with  other  sources,  were  considered  a  valuable 
aid  in  determining  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  An  interesting 
example  of  both  road  and  railroad  studies  can  be  seen  in  Chart  10, 
page  183,  which  shows  the  situation  in  front  of  Army  Group  South 
on  October  16,  1943.  Heavy  rail  traffic  concentration  in  the  direction 
of  Kiev  was  noted,  whereas  in  the  south,  due  to  the  limited  rail 
arteries,  heavy  road  traffic  was  observed  in  the  general  direction 
of  Kharkov,  Poltava,  and  directly  south  of  that  line.  This  observation 
was  made  during  the  period  of  October  10  to  16,  and  on  October 
15,  the  Russian  breakthrough  in  the  area  of  Zaporozhe  began.  In 
the  north,  the  attack  on  Kiev  was  begun  on  November  3,  1943. 

6.  By  the  study  of  comparative  photographs  (Charts  11-14,  pages  184 
through  187),  considerable  information  was  available  prior  to  the 
Russian  attack  against  the  German  Ninth  and  Fourth  Armies  in 
October  1943.  Aerial  reconnaissance  and  photographic  interpretation, 
in  the  early  days  of  October,  had  revealed  heavy  traffic  moving  in 
the  direction  Medyn-Roslavl-Krichev  and  on  the  roads  southwest 
of  Smolensk.  On  October  9,  250  tanks  were  identified  as  moving 
from  Roslavl  to  Krichev.  On  October  10  and  11,  considerable 
movement  was  observed  north  of  Propoisk.  This  movement  was 
not  properly  interpreted,  for  this  task  unit  was  later  identified  in 
the  attack  which  started  on  October  12,  southwest  of  Smolensk. 

7.  Another  interesting  example  of  photographic  interpretation  and  air 
reconnaissance  was  the  attempted  diversion  movement  by  the 
Russians  before  their  attack  west  and  southwest  of  Orel  (middle 
of  August  1943;  see  Charts  15-18,  pages  188  through  191).  After 
abandoning  Orel,  German  forces  had  entrenched  themselves  east 
of  Bryansk.  It  was  extremely  important  for  Army  Group  Center 
to  establish  where  the  enemy  was  going  to  make  his  main  effort 
with  the  aim  of  establishing  bridgeheads  across  the  Desna  in  the 
area  of  Bryansk.  The  attack  actually  started  on  August  26.  From 
photographs  taken  on  August  16,  followed  by  a  study  of  comparative 
photographs  taken  on  August  21,  22,  and  23,  it  became  clear  that 
the  attack  was  to  be  in  the  area  of  Sevsk  rather  than  at  Karachev. 
Despite  the  Russian  attempt  to  feint  at  Karachev  by  bringing  up 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  supplies  as  late  as  August  22,  it  became 
quite  clear,  five  days  prior  to  the  battle,  that  the  main  effort  was 
to  be  in  the  area  of  Sevsk.  A  movement  of  nine  hundred  vehicles, 
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including  tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  was  identified  on  the  evening 
of  August  21.  This  provided  the  first  definite  clue,  later  substantiated 
through  other  sources.  The  width  of  the  sector  was  further  identified 
by  the  location  of  camouflaged  batteries  (see  Chart  19,  page  193). 

8.  Chart  20,  page  194  shows  how  Russian  antiaircraft  defenses  were 
concentrated  on  the  networks  of  major  roads  in  order  to  keep  them 
clear  for  the  movement  of  road  traffic.  These  defenses  were 
established  in  preparation  for  the  Russian  attack  on  Orel  and  served 
as  an  indication  to  the  Germans  of  where  the  major  attack  would 
take  place.  Thus,  by  keeping  a  map  indicating  only  the  location  of 
enemy  antiaircraft  batteries,  an  additional  source  of  intelligence  was 
made  available. 

9.  In  the  invasion  of  Crete,  many  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
interpretation  of  available  photographs,  particularly  where  the 
establishment  of  fortified  positions  was  concerned.  Many  of  the 
antiaircraft  positions  found  on  the  photographs  were  in  reality 
dummies,  while  the  real  positions  were  not  recognized.  All  this 
resulted  in  heavy  casualties  to  the  first  waves  of  parachute  troops 
and  to  the  following  units  when  strong  opposition  was  met  in  those 
fortified  areas  photographs  of  which  had  not  been  adequately 
interpreted.  This  failure  was  due  to  a  lack  of  comparative 
photographic  study  which,  if  carried  out  over  a  long  period,  would 
have  made  it  possible  to  observe  new  constructions  as  they  progressed 
and  before  they  blended  with  the  surrounding  terrain. 

10.  In  the  first  days  of  November  1943,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  Crimea  from  the  mainland  and  established  bridgeheads  at 
Perekop.  At  the  same  time,  a  major  effort  was  made  to  unhinge 
the  German  positions  (see  map,  Appendix  6)  by  crossing  the  Sivash 
Marches  and  cutting  off  the  Perekop  defenders.  From  the  intelligence 
point  of  view,  all  now  centered  around  the  future  intentions  of  the 
Russians.  In  bitter  battles,  hastily  assembled  reserves  were  able  to 
contain  both  bridgeheads.  Photographic  interpretation  showed  a 
relative  inactivity  for  the  next  few  days,  but  from  November  28 
to  30  it  could  be  seen  that  reinforcements  were  steadily  arriving 
at  Perekop  (see  photograph  1,  Appendix  6).  At  the  same  time, 
through  aerial  reconnaissance  and  photographic  interpretation,  it 
was  found  that  the  Russians  were  building  a  second  dam  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Sentiup  Peninsula  to  Russki  Island.  From 
a  more  detailed  study  (see  photograph  2,  Appendix  6),  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  dam  would  be  completed  in  approximately  ten  days 
and  that  it  would  be  wide  enough  to  allow  the  Russian  T-34  tank 
to  gain  a  crossing.  Through  photographic  interpretation  the 
capabilities  of  the  enemy  became  clear:  he  could  attack  at  Perekop 
within  a  few  days,  supported  by  tank  reinforcements,  and  could  attack 
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via  the  Sivash  bridgehead  within  ten  days,  with  a  tank  support 
previously  denied  to  him. 

It  was  realized  that,  with  the  concentrations  of  reserves  now  at 
Perekop,  the  sector  could  be  held.  This,  however,  left  no  defenses 
available  for  the  impending  Sivash  attack.  For  this  reason,  reserves 
from  the  southern  Crimea  were  brought  up  in  time  to  contain  the 
latter  attempt,  for  a  breakthrough  here  would  have  annihilated  the 
German  forces  at  Perekop  and  would  have  bared  indefensible  areas 
as  far  south  as  Simferopol,  the  capital  of  Crimea.  Realizing  this, 
the  Germans  heavily  bombarded  both  the  existing  dam  and  the  new 
construction,  delaying  the  completion  of  these  works  until  early  March 
1944. 

Photographic  intelligence  played  an  important  role  by  showing 
the  arrival  of  heavy  reinforcements  at  Perekop,  indicating  the  type 
of  reinforcement,  determining  the  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  second  dam,  analyzing  the  construction  of  the  dam  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  attack  from  that  direction  could  be  supported 
by  tanks,  and  indicating  the  approximate  time  for  such  an  attack. 

G.  Agents 

This  document  is  concerned  merely  with  operational  intelligence  in  the 
German  army,  and  for  that  reason  the  subject  of  agents  as  a  source  of 
intelligence  does  not  lie  entirely  within  its  scope.  Only  those  agencies  whose 
work  directly  affected  field  intelligence  officers  are  discussed  here.  Those 
of  a  more  strategic  nature  are  dealt  with  in  Appendix  5,  wTere  references 
are  given  to  sources  of  fuller  information. 

The  secret  intelligence  work  of  the  German  armies  in  the  field  was 
done  by  mobile  units  attached  to  high  command  staffs.  These  units  were 
known  as  intelligence  reconnaissance  units  (Frontaufklarungskommando, 
or  FAK)  and  intelligence  reconnaissance  subunits  (Frontaufklarungstruppe, 
or  FAT). 

The  FATs  were  economically  independent  units,  staffed  with  a  permanent 
cadre  of  German  personnel  of  varying  strength,  receiving  their  technical 
directives  and  necessary  personnel  and  equipment  from  the  FAKs.  (The 
word  kommando  does  not  have  the  specialized  significance  ordinarily 
attached  to  command  in  English.) 

The  FAKs  were  of  three  different  and  separate  types:  FAK  I — operational 
intelligence  (identified  by  arabic  numerals  in  the  one-hundreds);  FAK  II — 
sabotage  and  fifth  column  work  benind  the  enemy  lines  (numbered  in 
the  two-hundreds);  FAK  III — counterintelligence  (numbered  in  the  three- 
hundreds).  Similar  units  specialized  in  operational  intelligence  for  the  air 
force  and  for  the  navy.  The  following  characteristics  were  common  to  the 
internal  organization  of  all  FAKs  and  FATs: 
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1.  Each  was  divided  into  a  forward  and  rear  echelon.  The  forward  echelon 
was  ordinarily  located  with  or  near  the  forward  headquarters  of  army 
group  (FAK)  and  army  (FAT).  The  rear  echelon  was  always  well 
behind  the  front  line  but  within  the  area  of  army  group  or  army. 

2.  Each  FAK  and  FAT  frequently  set  up  special  groups  which  it  sent 
to  the  front  when  operations  made  this  necessary.  These  were  known 
as  sections  (E-Staffeln)  with  the  FAKs  and  subsections  (Meldekopfe) 
with  the  FATs.  The  latter  were  often  attached  to  corps  and  even 
division  staff  when  a  special  operation  was  intended. 

3.  A  general  training  camp  for  all  agents  did  not  exist.  Each  FAK  and 
FAT  had  its  own  specialized  training. 

4.  In  the  deployment  of  its  various  sections,  a  FAK  consisted  of  anything 
from  two  to  five  FATs,  the  number  depending  upon  various 
considerations. 

5.  The  various  FAKs  were  all  about  the  same  size.  Ordinarily  they  included 
at  least  five  officers;  the  commanding  officer  usually  had  the  rank 
of  major.  The  full  organization  consisted  of  thirty  to  forty  men.  FATs 
varied  considerably  in  size,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  strong,  consisting 
of  two  officers  and  the  rest  enlisted  men. 

6.  Training  camps  attached  to  FAKs  generally  held  between  forty  and 
fifty  agents.  Some  specialization  was  possible  when  a  FAK  had  more 
than  one  training  camp.  There  existed  a  training  course  for  Frenchmen 
and  another  for  Germans;  or  again,  one  camp  might  specialize  in 
radio  training  and  another  in  espionage  or  sabotage.  Such  specialization 
was  not  possible  with  the  FATs,  which  had  only  one  training  camp 
each,  with  twenty  to  thirty  agents. 

7.  The  personnel  of  both  types  of  organizations  were  soldiers  who 
recruited  civilians  as  agents.  Such  recruited  "agents”  (Vertrauens- 
manner,  or  V-Leute)  were  of  two  types:  short-term  agents  or  line 
crossers  who  slipped  across  the  line  for  a  few  days  and  who  generally 
reported  back  in  person,  and  long-term  or  stay-behind  agents  who 
were  either  left  to  be  by-passed  by  the  advancing  Allied  armies,  or 
infiltrated  (sometimes  parachuted,  if  the  entire  front  was  too  well 
guarded  and  protected  by  obstacles)  into  the  rear  of  Allied  lines. 

It  took  from  three  to  six  weeks  to  train  the  agents,  depending  upon 
the  aptitude  of  the  individual  and  the  difficulty  of  the  mission.  This  period 
did  not  include  radio  training.  The  missions  lasted  only  a  few  days.  The 
agents  were  men  selected  from  prisoner  or  deserter  camps,  collaborationists, 
and  so  forth.  Reliable  native  inhabitants  could  be  used  as  agents  as  long 
as  they  confined  the  scope  of  their  observations  to  a  definite  locality  and 
then  transmitted  their  information  by  messenger  to  an  agent  group  equipped 
with  radio.  In  the  East,  extreme  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  Russians  as  agents,  since  they  were  found  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  treated.  In  contrast  to  other  nationalities,  the 
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Russian  is  influenced  by  ideals  and  not  by  avarice  in  the  undertaking  of 
dangerous  missions.  It  was  in  the  mutual  esteem  of  the  section  leader 
and  the  Russian  agent  that  the  key  to  successful  employment  of  this  type 
of  agent  was  found.  It  took  time,  patience,  and  long  experience  to  come 
to  this  realization. 

The  agents  were  first  given  a  general  course  and  then  intensive  training 
in  their  specialty.  FAK  I  received  training  in  identification  of  Allied  units 
and  weapons,  map  reading,  vehicles,  routes  of  travel,  strengths,  and  all 
the  usual  paraphernalia  of  military  espionage.  FAK  II  was  given  instruction 
in  the  use  of  sabotage  materials  and  military  training  with  special  emphasis 
on  physical  fitness.  Personnel  of  FAK  III  were  more  intelligent,  better 
trained,  and,  as  a  result,  far  more  skilled.  Training  was  thorough  and  included 
Morse  code,  secret  writing,  codes,  care  of  carrier  pigeons,  criminology,  map 
reading,  compass  reading,  unit  identification,  keeping  persons  under 
surveillance,  the  use  of  arms  and  poison,  law,  lectures  on  general 
counterintelligence  work,  and  different  methods  of  penetrating  the  Allied 
intelligence  service. 

In  the  West,  the  differentiation  between  FAKs  I,  II,  and  III  was  largely 
theoretical,  for,  during  the  retreat  and  disorganization  of  the  German  armies, 
agents  of  FAKs  II  and  III  were  engaged  in  pure  military  espionage,  and 
short-term  agents  equipped  with  radio  sets  were  sometimes  engaged  on 
missions  lasting  several  weeks.  As  the  course  of  the  war  in  the  West  changed, 
the  functions  of  FAKs  III  increased  because  of  their  long  and  continued 
experiences.  They  became  more  and  more  concerned  with  straight  espionage 
in  addition  to  their  counterintelligence  tasks.  The  training  of  agents  did 
not  greatly  deviate  from  the  usual  pattern.  They  were  instructed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  Allies  and  offer  to  return  to  Germany  as  Allied  agents. 
Others  were  told  that  if  caught  they  were  to  make  a  partial  confession 
in  the  hope  of  being  sent  back;  yet  others  were  told  to  assist  the  Allies 
in  recruiting  genuine  Allied  agents  to  be  sent  into  Germany.  They  were 
to  give  as  pro-Allied  contacts  in  Germany  the  names  of  individuals  entrusted 
by  German  organizations  with  the  duty  of  trapping  Allied  agents. 

The  missions  of  FAK  III  can  be  summarized  as  the  obtaining  of 
information  about  Allied  military  plans  through  counterespionage,  the 
establishing  of  contacts  for  the  purpose  of  passing  deceptive  information, 
the  penetration  of  Allied  intelligence  organizations  and  groups  of  agents, 
and  the  "converting”  of  enemy  agents  to  their  own  use. 

A  known  venture  of  FAK  307,  attached  to  Army  Group  B,  was  made 
before  the  German  Ardennes  offensive.  A  displaced  farmer,  forced  to  work 
for  the  Germans,  was  given  his  apparent  release  and  was  told  to  return 
to  his  home  which  was  known  to  be  in  territory  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
Without  his  knowledge,  an  item  of  misleading  information  was  hidden 
in  clothing  furnished  to  him.  As  the  Germans  had  expected,  he  was  stopped 
by  Allied  troops  while  crossing  the  front  lines  and  was  searched.  Denying 
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all  knowledge  of  the  message  discovered  on  him,  the  farmer  was  held 
as  a  possible  German  agent  and  the  evidence  passed  on  to  higher  authorities. 
This  piece  of  deception  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group  B  and  was  believed  by  the  Germans 
to  have  been  successful,  as  receipt  of  the  information  was  duly  acknowledged 
by  a  German  agent’s  broadcast  of  a  key  phrase. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1945  in  the  Italian  theater,  an  average 
of  sixty  German  agents  were  apprehended  in  the  front-line  sectors  each 
month,  with  the  number  increasing  to  ninety  during  April.  The  great 
majority  of  agents  so  captured  were  line  crossers  although  many  parachute 
and  seaborne  infiltrations  were  attempted. 

Chart  21,  page  199  shows  the  chain  of  command  above  the  level  of 
the  FAKs.  This  chart  shows  clearly  that  the  tactical  activity  of  Abwehr 
units  (Abwehrkommandos),  forerunners  to  FAKs,  had  no  function  during 
the  long  occupational  periods  in  the  West,  even  up  to  early  June  1944. 
During  this  period,  only  counterespionage  remained  active.  (See 
bibliography,  Appendix  5.)  The  continuous  activity  in  the  East  during  the 
same  period  provided  excellent  experience  for  the  organization  and  function 
of  such  operational  intelligence  units. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office 
(for  details,  see  bibliography,  Appendix  5),  the  regional  and  more  or  less 
static  activities  of  the  Abwehr  units  were  absorbed  by  the  mobile  FAKs 
which  used  the  same  Abwehr  personnel.  With  the  invasion  in  the  West 
at  about  the  same  time,  the  FAKs  and  the  FATs  were  attached  to  army 
groups  and  army  respectively,  on  the  pattern  of  the  eastern  theater.  Their 
employment,  however,  was  directed  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at 
Western  Theater  Command,  whereas  in  the  East  they  were  controlled  by 
Foreign  Armies  East,  the  chief  intelligence  agency  for  the  eastern  theater. 

The  sudden  activation  of  the  western  theater  just  prior  to  the  invasion, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  experienced  personnel  in  FAKs  I  and  II,  limited 
the  results  from  this  source  of  information.  In  actual  fact,  the  functions 
of  all  three  FAKs  were  performed  by  the  experienced  personnel  of  FAK 
III.  In  the  East,  all  three  types  functioned  as  intended.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  partisans  (they  worked  so  closely  in  cooperation  with 
the  Red  Army  as  to  maintain  a  liaison  officer  with  every  major  command), 
the  significance  of  the  contributions  made  by  experienced  FAK  III  personnel 
must  not  be  underestimated. 

Intelligence  control  stations  (Leitstellen),  one  for  each  activity,  were  the 
next  higher  echelon  in  the  FAK  chain  of  command.  This  was  true  for 
both  the  East  and  the  V(/est,  the  only  difference  being  in  their  relationship 
with  the  Western  Theater  Commander,  a  position  nonexistent  in  the  East. 
Thus  the  control  stations  in  the  W^est  were  directly  under  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command,  whereas  in  the  East 
they  were  under  Foreign  Armies  East  at  OKH. 
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The  table  of  organization  of  an  intelligence  control  station  provided 
for  a  chief,  an  assistant  chief,  and  chiefs  of  the  agent  training  schools, 
information  evaluation  section,  personnel  section,  and  liaison  section,  with 
a  total  staff  of  about  sixty  NCOs  and  enlisted  men  including  drivers,  radio 
operators,  interpreters,  clerks,  and  so  forth. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  such  secret  intelligence  organizations  as  the 
Brandenburg  Division,  SS  Jagdverbande,  SS  Jagerbataillon  502,  and  the 
150th  Panzer  Brigade,  would  be  out  of  place  here  since  such  units  were 
organized  for  strategic  sabotage  and  espionage  and  seldom  functioned 
through  regular  intelligence  channels.  Committed  by  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office  in  1942  and  later  by  the  National  Security 
Office  as  independent  long-range  specialist  units,  they  played  no  part  as 
a  tactical  source  of  intelligence,  but  concentrated  on  specific  special  missions 
as  part  of  military  operations. 

As  an  example,  the  operations  of  the  150th  Panzer  Brigade,  trained 
and  organized  for  the  Ardennes  offensive  of  December  1944,  demonstrate 
the  function  of  such  special  organizations  as  a  part  of  military  operations. 
This  brigade,  composed  of  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  men  wearing 
U.S.  uniforms  and  using  U.S.  vehicles  and  tanks,  was  designed  as  the 
spearhead  of  the  attack  to  cause  confusion  among  U.S.  front-line  troops; 
strategic  points,  such  as  bridges,  were  to  be  seized  and  held  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  parties  were  to  be  infiltrated  for  special  missions  behind 
the  Allied  lines.  These  missions  were  to  be  undertaken  by  smaller  groups 
of  approximately  two  hundred  men  picked  for  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  specially  trained.  These  men  were  individually  recruited  from 
among  the  various  divisions  facing  the  Allies.  The  time  for  training  was 
extremely  limited  and  their  selection  was  based  on  their  language  ability. 
They  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  work  together  as  a  team.  As  a  result, 
during  the  operation,  only  the  first  purpose  was  achieved  with  any  measure 
of  success.  The  men,  despite  their  disguises,  were  apprehended  long  before 
reaching  their  major  objective,  the  securing  of  two  vital  bridges.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  from  the  German  intelligence  point  of  view,  that  the 
failure  to  achieve  this  objective  was  due  to  the  short  training  period  as 
well  as  the  inability  of  the  men  to  work  together  as  a  coordinated  team. 
It  was  believed  that  had  this  mission  been  given  to  the  Brandenburg  Division, 
a  well-trained,  closely  knit  organization,  this  phase  of  the  operation  would 
also  have  been  successful.  (Although  not  within  the  scope  of  this  project, 
but  to  assist  in  setting  forth  an  overall  picture  of  secret  intelligence  agencies, 
a  brief  description  of  the  functions  of  the  units  mentioned  above  is  provided 
in  Appendix  5.) 

H.  Press,  Propaganda,  and  Radio 

Press,  propaganda,  and  radio  proved  to  be  another  source  of  extensive 
information  to  the  Germans.  They  were  regarded  as  a  very  reliable  source 
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but  only  of  occasional  assistance.  Goring,  when  interviewed,  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  in  one  important  case  at  least,  this  source  of  intelligence 
had  stood  the  German  army  in  good  stead,  namely,  when  the  Allied  press 
heralded  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  set  up  air  bases  in  Russia 
long  in  advance  of  their  actual  construction.  Goring  further  noted  that 
pertinent  excerpts  from  Allied  newspapers  and  magazines  and  broadcasts 
were  frequently  sent  to  Berlin. 

Even  information  of  a  tactical  nature  could  be  obtained  from  press  releases 
and  dispatches  of  correspondents,  according  to  the  German  Tenth  Army 
in  Italy.  Such  press  dispatches,  often  intercepted  and  processed  before  their 
publication,  gave  order  of  battle  data,  enemy  losses,  morale,  and  intentions — 
deduced  from  enemy  appreciations  of  German  intentions. 

At  one  time  the  Allied  press  reported  that  King  George  VI  had  lunched 
at  the  headquarters  of  a  Canadian  corps  after  visiting  the  Cassino  battlefield. 
The  Germans  rightly  inferred  from  this  that  the  corps  was  resting  in  rear 
of  the  Cassino  front.  Again,  an  American  woman  correspondent,  visiting 
a  United  States  division  in  reserve  near  Florence,  revealed  the  location 
of  divisions  under  the  U.S.  II  Corps. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  press  dispatches  were  only  of  a  historical 
interest  because  they  reached  army  too  late  for  immediate  use;  they  were 
very  useful  for  confirmation  purposes.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  believed  that  if  sufficient  effort  were  devoted  to  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  such  information,  the  effort  would  always  prove  worthwhile. 

A  particular  weakness  of  the  Allied  press  and  radio  in  the  West  was 
its  solicitude  for  national  susceptibilities.  The  arrival  of  the  Brazilian 
Expeditionary  Force  in  Naples  was  blared  out  by  both  press  and  radio, 
as  was  the  commitment  of  a  Jewish  brigade  and  a  U.S.  black  division. 
Similarly,  the  movement  of  the  4th  Indian  Division  from  Italy  to  Greece 
was  freely  publicized  as  were  any  operations,  however  small,  that  did  credit 
to  any  particular  national  unit. 

The  fondness  of  the  press  for  colorful  and  dramatic  events  led  it  into 
indiscretions  on  numerous  occasions.  The  26th  Panzer  Division  in  Italy 
reports  that  in  the  Faenze  area  a  Mark  IV  tank  was  blown  up  while  crossing 
a  bridge.  The  division  engineers  had  laid  mines  near  but  not  on  the  bridge. 
The  suspicion  arose  that  partisans  had  done  the  job  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  it  until  this  was  supplied  by  a  war  correspondent’s  report. 

The  eastern  front  provided  a  very  good  example  of  the  value  of  enemy 
propaganda  as  a  source  of  intelligence  about  large-scale  operations.  The 
Baranov  offensive  was  anticipated  by  intensive  Soviet  propaganda  on  the 
Polish  question,  which  indicated  the  operational  aim  of  occupying  Poland. 
Concomitant  anti-German  propaganda  indicated  another  operational  goal, 
the  occupation  of  Germany.  Soviet  propaganda  assumed  unheard-of 
proportions,  and  anti-German  themes  became  extremely  violent  in 
character,  so  that  it  could  be  concluded  that  the  ked  Army  wanted  to 
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finish  the  war  and  was  trying  to  increase  the  average  soldier’s  will  to 
fight.  Slogans  changed  from  "Patriotic  War’’  and  "Liberation  of  Enslaved 
Peoples’’  to  "Revenge"  and  "Annihilation  of  All  Germans,"  Ilya  Ehrenburg’s 
favorite  themes.  From  all  this  it  was  clear  that  the  impending  operation 
was  to  be  one  of  considerable  extent  and  depth. 


CHAPTER  2 


Organization  of  a  G-2  Section 

A.  Division 

The  German  division  staff  was  made  up  of  three  groups:  the  tactical 
group  (Fiihrungeabteilung),  the  supply  group  (Quartiermeisterabteilung), 
and  the  administrative  group  (Adjutantur).  The  tactical  group  consisted 
of  two  sections:  an  operations  section  (la)  and  an  intelligence  section  (Ic). 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  contrast  to  Allied  practice, 
division  is  the  lowest  level  of  the  German  army  at  which  a  specialized 
intelligence  officer  appears. 

As  a  member  of  the  tactical  group,  the  G-2  was  subordinate  to  the  G- 
3,  chief  of  that  group,  who  was  also  the  head  of  the  operations  section. 
This  subordination  covered  all  matters  except  those  concerning  discipline. 

The  G-2  was  generally  referred  to  as  the  assistant  to  the  G-3.  The  primary 
duty  of  the  G-2  was  to  assist  the  G-3  in  composing  the  enemy  picture. 
He  also  acted  as  a  substitute  for  the  G-3  in  case  of  the  latter’s  temporary 
absence.  The  G-2  examined,  collated,  and  evaluated  all  incoming  information 
on  the  enemy  and  saw  to  its  dissemination  under  the  direction  of  the 

G-3. 

All  available  sources  stress  the  necessity  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  G-2  and  the  G-3.  The  subordination  of  G-2  to  G-3  is  believed  by  some 
sources  to  have  achieved  that  aim.  The  coordination  of  G-3  and  G-2  work 
was  even  extended  to  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  staff  offices.  Whenever 
practicable,  the  sections  had  adjoining  offices,  and  at  times  even  shared 
the  same  room.  The  G-2  was  expected  to  attend  all  staff  meetings  and 
to  listen  in  on  all  telephone  conversations  pertaining  to  operational  matters. 
The  G-3  and  the  G-2  were  expected  to  send  on  to  each  other  all  information 
obtained  through  their  respective  channels.  It  was  considered  the  ideal 
situation  that,  through  continuous  contact  and  constant  exchange  of  views 
with  G-3,  the  G-2  would  keep  himself  oriented  on  all  aspects  of  the  enemy 
and  friendly  situation.  Such  procedure  alone,  it  was  felt,  would  lead  to 
concrete  assistance  to  the  commander.  A  G-2  who,  as  the  Germans  put 
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it,  "lived  in  the  situation,”  could  always  appreciate  the  G-3’s  point  of  view 
without  lengthy  explanations  and  could,  therefore,  order  reconnaissance 
on  short  notice  and  without  detailed  briefing  from  the  G-3. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  ideal  G-2,  the  Germans  stress  that,  in 
addition  to  cooperating  with  the  G-3,  the  G-2  should  be  able  to  work 
independently.  The  G-2  was  given  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  the 
responsibility  for  which  would  make  his  work  more  enjoyable  and  develop 
his  initiative.  This  was  never  carried  to  the  extent  customary  in  Allied 
armies,  and  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  that  the  G-2  was  the  assistant  to 
the  G-3,  subordinate  to  his  authority,  and  subject  to  his  orders. 

The  extent  of  cooperation  or  independence  between  G-3  and  G-2  varied 
greatly  according  to  the  personality,  ability,  and  temperament  of  the  staff 
officers  concerned.  There  were  some  G-3s  who  would  let  their  G-2s  work 
independently,  while  there  were  others  who  would  hold  the  reins  very 
tightly  and  would  reserve  all  decisions  to  themselves  even  where  minor 
matters  were  concerned.  A  liberal  G-3  would  give  great  latitude  to  the 
G-2  and  make  suggestions  of  his  own  only  where  urgent  or  interesting 
points  were  concerned.  In  such  a  case,  an  able  G-2  would,  on  his  own 
initiative,  make  suggestions  as  to  how  possibilities  of  collecting  intelligence 
should  be  exploited,  whereas  an  inefficient  G-2  would  not  even  realize 
that  such  possibilities  existed.  The  general  experience  was  that  a  G-2  who 
satisfied  his  G-3  that  his  work  was  done  objectively  and  without  preconceived 
ideas,  that  he  could  distinguish  facts  from  mere  assumptions,  discriminate 
between  important  and  unimportant  items,  and  neither  overlook  essential 
points  nor  add  superfluous  ones,  would  enjoy  a  large  degree  of  independence. 
With  the  haphazard  training,  low  prestige,  and  inferior  quality  of  many 
G-2s,  few  division  G-2s  met  these  requirements,  and,  although  some  had 
the  initiative  to  work  independently,  they  were  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

In  the  262d  Division,  for  example,  the  G-2  drafted  his  reports  entirely 
by  himself,  and  forwarded  all  intelligence  to  corps  on  behalf  of  the  G- 
3.  During  operations,  his  cooperation  was  close  enough  for  him  to  act 
on  his  own  initiative  in  briefing  and  in  taking  positive  steps  to  acquire 
the  intelligence  needed  to  clarify  the  situation.  Again,  the  G-3  of  the  76th 
Division  (March  1943  to  August  1944)  reported: 

The  degree  of  independence  enjoyed  by  the  G-2  in  his  work  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  question  of  personality.  During  my  entire  assignment 
as  G-3  of  the  76th  Division  I  had  as  my  G-2  a  very  capable  young 
Reserve  officer.  Following  the  directions  which  I  gave  him,  he  was 
able  to  do  his  work  independently,  but  in  the  interest  of  unified  staff 
work  he  always  maintained  close  contact  with  me.  Thus,  he  submitted 
to  me,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  all  incoming  reports  on  the  enemy. 
Whether  I  read  these  reports  myself  in  detail  depended  on  his  oral 
presentation  of  the  matter  in  question  and  on  the  amount  of  time 
at  my  disposal.  This  close  cooperation  was  facilitated  by  our  having 
adjoining  offices  and  telephones  in  parallel. 
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Having  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible 
of  the  enemy  facing  the  division  sector,  either  with  the  resources  of  the 
division  or  the  assistance  of  superior  headquarters,  the  G-2  had  to  be  in 
constant  contact  (usually  by  telephone)  with  G-2  at  corps  and  neighboring 
divisions,  and  with  his  own  subordinate  formations.  In  addition  to  the 
mere  collecting  and  forwarding  of  information  on  the  enemy,  including 
order  of  battle  and  personalities,  he  had  to  determine  reconnaissance  tasks 
and  could  suggest  that  fighting  patrols  be  employed  to  complete  the  enemy 
picture.  In  matters  requiring  air  reconnaissance,  he  maintained  contact  with 
the  air  force  liaison  officer  at  army  through  the  corps  G-2.  He  kept  up 
the  various  enemy  situation  maps,  was  responsible  for  dispatching 
propaganda  leaflets  delivered  to  division  from  army,  controlled  the 
propaganda  teams  (if  allotted),  and  briefed  war  correspondents  and 
photographers.  Finally,  he  was  in  charge  of  Abwehr,  which  at  division 
level  consisted  mainly  of  security  measures  within  the  division.  The  chart 
in  Appendix  1  shows  the  personnel  allotment  normally  at  the  disposal 
of  division  G-2s.  The  distribution  of  duties  is  shown  by  the  example  of 
the  26th  Armored  Division  in  1945  on  the  Italian  front. 

The  G-2  was  responsible  for  the  functioning  of  operational  intelligence, 
liaison  with  corps  and  neighboring  divisions,  and  contact  (by  telephone 
or,  if  possible,  personally)  with  subordinate  formations.  He  wrote  the  enemy 
situation  paragraph  in  division  orders.  He  was  responsible  for  the  contents 
and  issuing  of  publications  on  the  enemy  situation,  bulletins  on  the  partisan 
situation,  and  compilation  of  the  daily  situation  report.  He  had  the  right 
of  requesting  reconnaissance  activity.  He  was  responsible  for  security  in 
the  division  and  cooperation  with  the  courts-martial  branch  (Abteilung 
III  Kriegagericht)  and  the  military  police.  He  was  responsible  for  the  security 
classification  of  documents  and  for  their  safeguarding,  the  issuing  of 
information  to  war  correspondents,  and  the  censoring  of  their  dispatches. 
He  directed  any  attached  psychological  warfare  units. 

The  0-3,  deputy  of  the  G-2,  was  in  charge  of  the  intelligence  maps 
(enemy  order  of  battle,  enemy  movements,  patrol  reports,  enemy  artillery 
locations,  enemy  main  line  of  resistance  positions,  enemy  artillery  and 
bombing  activity,  and  the  partisan  situation).  He  was  responsible  for  the 
collation  of  ail  available  material  for  the  G-2  daily  situation  report  and 
composed  the  first  draft.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  security  of  codes  and 
secret  documents.  This  division  of  responsibility,  however,  existed  in  theory 
only,  because  in  practice  the  work  was  accomplished  interchangeably  by 
both  the  G-2  and  his  deputy. 

The  same  G-2  section  also  had  two  specialists  with  NCO  rank  who 
interrogated  prisoners  of  war,  wrote  interrogation  reports,  and  kept  various 
intelligence  records  up  to  date.  Finally  there  was  one  draftsman  and  two 
clerks  who  kept  the  log,  handled  documents,  and  did  general  office  work. 
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While  the  functions  outlined  above  apply  to  G-2  activities,  there  was 
naturally  a  shift  of  emphasis  depending  on  the  current  employment  of 
the  division.  In  a  war  of  movement,  the  G-2  acted  much  more  as  deputy 
to  the  G-3  and  was  charged  far  more  with  operational  duties  which  required 
judgment  and  independent  decision.  Here  the  G-2  work  proper  had  to 
be  done  by  the  0-3  and  by  the  interpreters  where  prisoners  of  war  seemed 
to  have  particularly  interesting  information.  In  many  cases  the  G-2 
accompanied  the  division  commander  on  visits  to  the  front. 

In  a  less  mobile  situation,  the  G-2  was  able  to  take  care  of  his  intelligence 
tasks,  keep  up  his  enemy  situation  maps,  deal  with  the  detailed  information 
on  the  enemy,  and  organize  Abwehr  activities.  On  a  static  front,  where 
limited  operations  depended  largely  on  good  enemy  information,  the  G- 
2’s  task  was  correspondingly  more  important  and  was  more  definitely  an 
intelligence  one.  In  the  war  of  movement  in  the  East,  however,  quick 
exploitation  of  prisoner-of-war  statements  was  frequently  the  division  G- 
2’s  only  intelligence  activity.  The  rest  of  his  intelligence  work  dropped 
into  the  background  and  he  became  the  full-time  aide,  often  the  deputy, 
of  the  G-3.  It  was  in  such  situations  that  the  subordination  of  the  G- 
2  to  the  G-3  was  most  strongly  emphasized;  it  was,  needless  to  say,  the 
type  of  work  that  most  G-2s,  soldiers  before  they  were  specialists,  preferred. 

Where  no  contact  with  the  enemy  existed,  as  during  the  quiet  occupation 
years  in  France,  the  main  functions  of  the  G-2  were  the  enforcement  of 
security  measures,  the  dissemination  of  literature  on  enemy  armies  and 
tactics,  the  observation  of  the  local  population,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
handling  of  the  partisan  situation. 

The  76th  Infantry  Division  was  employed  at  various  times  in  all  these 
situations.  In  1943,  it  was  reorganized  in  France  before  moving  to  a  quiet 
sector  in  Italy  (Genoa).  Both  in  France  and  Italy,  the  G-2  of  the  division 
stated: 


Intelligence  work  was  limited  to  that  passed  from  army  and  in  some 
cases  to  air  reconnaissance  results  that  had  been  directly  received.  The 
main  effort  of  G-2  work  was  indoctrination  of  the  troops  both  for 
security  and  morale  and  sensing  the  attitude  of  the  civilian  population. 
Indoctrination  was  of  particular  importance  in  France  because  of  the 
recent  beating  the  original  76th  Division  had  received  at  Stalingrad. 

When  the  division  arrived  in  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primary 
work  of  intelligence  was  to  watch  the  Italian  Army  and  civil  population, 
still  allied  with  the  Germans  at  that  time,  because  future  operations 
and  security  measures  of  the  division  depended  on  their  attitude. 

Among  the  means  available  to  the  division  G-2  for  obtaining  information 
about  the  enemy,  reports  from  front-line  units  were  the  most  abundant 
and  considered  the  most  reliable  source  of  enemy  information,  and  therefore 
formed  the  basis  for  all  division  G-2  work.  They  came  from  three  sources: 
reconnaissance  and  fighting  patrols,  observation  posts,  and  artillery 
surveying  posts. 
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Patrols  obtained  identifications  and  helped  ascertain  enemy  strength  and 
positions.  Their  reports  on  uniforms  of  enemy  dead,  on  enemy  equipment, 
and  on  vehicle  signs  gave  assistance  in  identification  as  well  as  in  the 
estimate  of  enemy  strength  in  particular  positions.  The  employment  of 
patrols  was  frequently  ordered  by  division  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation 
in  its  sector.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  a  certain  sector  of  the  front  there 
had  been  no  identifications  for  a  considerable  period,  army  or  army  group 
would  order  the  division  concerned  to  send  out  a  fighting  patrol  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  prisoners  or  documents. 

Reports  from  observation  posts  were  considered  a  useful  complement 
of  patrol  reports.  Observation  posts  were  established  wherever  feasible. 
These  posts  observed  movements,  unusual  behavior  of  the  enemy, 
construction  work,  noises,  air  activity,  bringing  up  of  ammunition  supplies, 
and  other  activities.  Observations  were  recorded  in  special  observation 
booklets  and  reports  made  to  division  with  indication  of  time  and  location. 
Artillery  observation  posts,  because  of  their  good  communication  system, 
were  often  the  most  rapid  source  of  intelligence. 

Observation  posts  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  heavy  weapons  units  of 
the  infantry  were  assisted  by  GHQ  observation  battalions.  Sound  ranging 
and  flash  spotting  were  used. 

All  reports  were  collated  at  regiment,  usually  by  the  assistant  supply 
officer.  A  comprehensive  report  (Tagesmeldung)  was  rendered  daily  to 
division. 

A  good  example  of  the  value  of  close  observation  has  already  been 
mentioned.  In  1944,  before  the  attack  on  Luov  (Lemberg) -Przemysl,  daily 
trains  were  observed  on  the  route  Zaleszcyki-Czortkov  from  an  observation 
post  west  of  the  Stypa  (an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Dniester);  when  going 
south  the  trains  were  empty,  when  going  north  they  were  loaded,  partly 
with  tanks.  This  rail  movement  was  not  seen  by  air  observation.  From 
ground  observation  supplemented  by  a  prisoner-of-war  statement,  it  was 
determined  that  the  Thirty-Eighth  Army  and  Fourth  Army  were  being 
moved  from  the  area  of  Kolomyya-Horodenko  (south  of  the  Dniester) 
into  the  Tarnopol  area.  Similar  results  were  obtained  from  the  observation 
post  of  Zobten  (west-southwest  of  Breslau),  from  which  many  parts  of 
the  national  motor  highway  from  Liegnitz  to  Oppeln  were  visible  day 
and  night.  Here  the  transfer  of  the  Fourth  Armored  Army  and  other  troops 
to  the  south  for  the  attack  against  the  Moravian  industrial  area  and  later 
back  to  the  Liegnitz-Sagan  area  was  observed. 

Though  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  productive  sources  of  intelligence,  the  value  of  interrogation  at  division 
and  lower  depended  on  the  capability  of  the  G-2  and  on  the  way  he  used 
the  interpreters  allotted  to  him.  The  ability  of  the  interpreters  to  work 
independently  was  limited  by  their  meager  training  in  military  matters. 

Summary  interrogations  consisting  of  short  tactical  questions  were 
conducted  at  company,  battalion,  and  regimental  level  by  almost  anyone 
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who  was  able  to  understand  the  required  language.  The  results  of  these 
short  interrogations,  which  usually  produced  at  least  unit  identifications, 
even  if  these  were  sometimes  erroneous  and  unreliable,  were  communicated 
to  division  via  battalion  and  regiment. 

The  first  systematic  interrogation  was  done  under  supervision  of  the 
division  G-2  and  a  report  was  written  in  five  copies,  to  cover  corps,  army, 
and  army  group  (two),  reaching  the  latter  in  two  or  three  days.  All  vital 
results  of  interrogations,  such  as  confirmation  of  units,  appearance  of  new 
weapons,  plans  for  attack,  and  time  of  attack,  were  transmitted  by  telephone 
and  reached  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  army  group  or  even  the  section 
concerned  with  foreign  armies  at  OKH  within  a  few  hours. 

Generally  the  following  types  of  questions  were  asked  at  division  level: 

personal  data,  troop  units,  field  post  number 
military  career  of  prisoner 

unit  organization  and  strength,  number  of  machine  guns,  mortars,  and 
guns 

names  of  commanders  (from  company  commander  up) 
neighboring  units  and  their  boundaries 
command  posts  (up  to  army) 

troop  units  in  rear  areas  (artillery  units,  reserves,  strategic  reserves,  etc.) 
intention  or  mission  of  the  unit 
probable  time  of  operations 

where  the  prisoner’s  knowledge  on  intentions,  mission,  and  time  of 
operations  originates  (political  instructions,  officers’  conversations, 
or  telephone  conversations) 
supply  of  ammunition,  food,  and  fuel 

nationalities  represented  in  the  units  (important  for  judging  morals  and 
determining  whether  this  is  a  combat  or  static  division) 
losses  in  men  or  materiel  during  recent  battles 
numbers  of  replacements  who  have  arrived,  time  of  arrival 
in  armored  units,  the  factory  from  which  the  replacement  tanks  came 
and  their  serial  numbers 

for  newly  identified  units,  the  following  must  be  determined:  point  of 
departure,  day  of  departure  on  foot  or  by  rail,  route,  day  of  arrival 
in  the  area,  what  other  units  were  also  brought  to  the  new  area, 
and,  if  applicable,  what  units  remained  in  the  old  area 
for  gas  warfare,  the  following  must  be  determined:  supply  of  gas  masks 
(were  these  carried  on  the  person  or  in  the  supply  trains),  type  of 
gas  masks,  what  means  are  available  for  gas  defense,  how  often  and 
when  was  a  gas  chamber  test  last  made  or  gas  drill  on  the  ground 
held  (prisoners  with  knowledge  in  this  field  were  sent  to  the  gas 
defense  officer  of  division,  army,  or  army  group) 

questions  on  German  prisoners  (their  quarters,  treatment,  employment, 
rations,  etc.). 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  standard  questionnaires  from  OKH  were 
used;  later  these  were  found  to  be  too  stereotyped,  and  army  and  division 
more  often  drew  up  their  own. 

Captured  documents  were  first  examined  and  evaluated  at  division. 
Qualified  personnel  were  few  and  the  first  exploitation  of  documents  seems 
to  have  been  rather  scanty,  but  special  attention  was  given  to  field  orders, 
distribution  lists  (for  unit  identifications),  names  of  unit  commanders  and 
enemy  units  (the  latter  usually  found  in  common  abbreviations). 

Proportionally,  the  number  of  documents  exploited  at  division  was  very 
small.  The  main  task  of  the  division  G-2  was  the  interrogation  of  prisoners, 
and  he  had  neither  enough  time  nor  the  necessary  expert  assistance  for 
that.  He  had  little  time  for  exploitation  of  documents.  A  striking  example 
of  rapid  exploitation  was  the  capture,  in  January  1943,  of  General 
Kruppennikow,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Russian  First  Guards  Army.  In  addition 
to  personal  papers,  he  carried  the  basic  documents  of  the  organization, 
strength,  and  materiel  of  the  units  of  his  army,  as  well  as  a  record  of 
radio  messages  from  which  the  intentions  of  the  units  could  be  determined. 
These  documents  included  ten  maps,  and  gave  the  German  commanders 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  enemy  situation.  Among  the  documents  there 
was  also  an  operations  map  giving  intentions  and  dispositions  for  four 
days  in  advance,  and  one  showing  all  rear  area  services.  These  documents 
were  immediately  sent  to  army  group,  while  General  Kruppennikow  was 
sent  to  army  and  on  the  same  day  flown  to  army  group.  The  maps  were 
presented  to  Field  Marshal  von  Mannstein  and  the  chief  of  staff  on  the 
same  evening,  after  translation  by  army  group.  A  tracing  was  made  of 
the  map,  photographed,  and  flown  to  the  corps  and  armies  concerned. 
Kruppennikow  was  interrogated  for  one  day  at  army  group  and  his  papers 
were  exploited  at  the  same  time.  The  next  day  he  was  flown,  with  all 
his  papers,  to  Branch  Foreign  Armies  East  of  OKH. 

Short-range  signal  intelligence  often  brought  results  through  radio  and 
telephone  intercept.  The  division  G-2,  particularly  in  the  West,  could  rely 
only  on  results  obtained  from  radio  intercept,  since,  in  contrast  to  the 
eastern  theater,  conditions  were  seldom  favorable  for  the  use  of  wire 
intercept  teams.  He  had  at  his  disposal  short-range  signal  intelligence  teams 
made  up  of  personnel  from  the  division  signal  battalion,  responsible  to 
him  for  their  tactical  employment. 

The  mission  of  these  teams  was  the  interception  of  enemy  traffic. 
Messages  received  in  the  clear  were  sent  by  the  most  rapid  means  to  the 
G-2  of  division,  so  that  he  could  use  the  information  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Evaluated  material  and  material  which  could  not  be  evaluated,  as  well  as 
special  signal  data,  were  forwarded  to  the  corps  evaluation  unit  without 
delay.  The  daily  traffic  graphs  and  the  compilation  of  intelligence  from 
radio  intercept  messages  were  forwarded  by  courier.  Important  intelligence 
was  sent  by  teletype  or  radio.  All  information  of  interest  to  the  division 
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was  then  forwarded  from  corps  to  the  division  G-2  who,  in  turn,  disseminated 
it  to  all  the  agencies  concerned. 

At  this  level  successful  intercept  work  was  done  mainly  on  messages 
in  the  clear  and  in  simple  Morse  code.  Little  effort  was  expended  in  low- 
grade  codes  although  traffic  taken  was  sent  back  to  the  evaluation  unit 
at  corps.  The  division  teams  concentrated  on  the  production  of  results 
on  which  concrete  action  could  be  taken.  They  were  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  this  by  the  division  staffs. 

In  Italy  for  example,  the  26th  Armored  Division  which,  toward  the  end 
of  November  1944,  had  the  278th  Infantry  Division  on  its  right  in  the 
Faenza  area,  intercepted  an  order  for  a  bombing  mission  naming  the  location 
of  the  278th  Division  headquarters  and  the  village  in  clear.  A  warning 
was  sent  at  once  to  the  278th  Division  and  it  suffered  only  minor  casualties. 

The  division  G-2  requested  photographic  coverage  for  his  sector  through 
the  corps  G-2,  who  forwarded  the  request  to  army.  Up  to  1942,  there 
was  an  air  force  liaison  officer  with  corps  who  could  deal  with  this,  but 
when  he  was  removed  because  of  shortage  of  personnel,  army  was  the 
lowest  formation  at  which  action  could  be  taken.  Compliance  with  such 
a  request  would  take  from  two  to  four  days,  depending  on  the  priority 
of  the  mission  and  the  planes  available.  As  there  were  no  interpreters 
below  army,  all  interpretation  was  done  there  by  air  force  personnel,  which 
frequently  resulted  in  an  inadequate  service  for  division,  since  these 
interpreters  could  rarely  be  sufficiently  briefed  in  the  division’s  requirements. 
Interpretation  therefore  concentrated  mainly  on  artillery  positions  and  on 
road  and  rail  traffic.  Prints  were  distributed  below  army,  of  course,  depending 
on  division’s  requirements,  but  rarely  below  battalion;  lack  of  trained 
interpreters,  however,  restricted  their  use  mainly  to  simple  briefing  in 
terrain  and  landmarks. 

As  a  rule,  the  division  G-2  did  not  use  agents.  The  employment  of  agents 
was  directed  on  the  operational  level  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at 
army.  The  division  G-2  could  submit  requests  through  channels  for 
reconnaissance  missions  by  agents  and  the  results  of  the  missions  would 
be  passed  down  from  army  as  evaluated  reports. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  G-2  had  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  infiltration  and  return  of  line-crossing  agents  through 
nis  division  sector.  He  accompanied  the  agent,  together  with  the  intelligence 
officer  from  army,  down  to  the  command  post  of  the  battalion  concerned, 
the  exact  point  of  crossing  having  been  previously  discussed  with  the  G- 
3.  In  some  cases,  additional  requests  for  information  of  interest  to  division 
were  given  to  the  agent.  For  his  return,  front-line  troops  were  properly 
instructed  to  let  the  agent  pass  back  through  their  lines,  usually  after 
receiving  a  prearranged  password  from  him.  No  questioning  was  allowed 
below  army.  There  were  some  exceptions,  however,  where  division  found 
and  employed  its  own  agents;  for  example,  the  G-2  of  the  German  11th 
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Infantry  Division  used  several  agents  during  the  siege  of  Warsaw.  One 
of  them  worked  particularly  well,  bringing  in  each  day,  among  other  things, 
the  Warsaw  newspapers. 

The  German  conception  of  the  G-2’s  function  as  gaining  "the  picture 
of  the  enemy’’  was  based  on  a  sequence  of  logical  considerations  as  well 
as  on  a  number  of  mechanical  working  processes.  The  sequence  of  logical 
reasoning  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  What  is  the  mission  of  the  G- 
2’s  own  units?  Where  is  the  enemy  located  at  present?  What  changes, 
if  any,  have  taken  place  in  enemy  behavior  since  the  previous  day?  What 
reports  have  come  in  on  the  enemy?  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
information  reported  therein?  Do  the  results  of  today’s  information  agree 
with  those  of  yesterday  and,  if  not,  what  new  considerations  are  indicated? 
Are  these  changes  regarded  as  reliable,  or  are  they  the  enemy’s  attempts 
to  deceive?  Do  movements  of  motorized  or  mechanized  units  indicate  new 
intentions  of  the  enemy?  Does  the  behavior  of  the  enemy  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  provide  reasons  for  a  new  estimate  of  enemy  intentions? 
What  is  the  mission  of  the  enemy?  What  measures  can  the  enemy  take 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  mission?  What  confirmation  is  available?  What 
is  the  condition  of  terrain  on  which  the  enemy  will  have  to  operate?  What 
is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  enemy?  Where  will  the  enemy  be  located 
if  he  acts  as  it  is  assumed  he  will? 

The  various  aids  available  to  the  G-2  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and 
evaluating  all  information  are  familiar. 

The  division  G-2  was  responsible  for  maintaining  the  following  types 
of  maps: 

1.  The  enemy  situation  map,  scale  1:100,000,  was  kept  in  three  copies 
(division  commander,  G-3,  and  G-2).  Only  confirmed  and  evaluated 
information  was  entered  on  the  overlay.  This  map  was  corrected  once 
a  day  and  was  the  basis  for  the  G-2’s  estimate  of  the  situation. 

2.  A  general  situation  map,  scale  1:1,000,000  or  1:5,000,000,  was  kept 
with  daily  revisions  made  from  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Command 
as  well  as  from  communications  and  bulletins  issued  by  corps  G- 
2  and  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer. 

3.  During  static  warfare,  an  enemy  movement  map,  scale  1:100,000  and 
smaller,  was  kept,  indicating  marching  columns,  reliefs,  patrols,  and 
traffic.  On  the  enemy  position  map,  scale  1:10,000,  results  of 
reconnaissance  patrols,  prisoner-of-war  statements,  as  well  as  the 
positions  of  enemy  fortifications  and  heavy  weapons,  were  indicated. 

4.  In  addition,  a  map  of  enemy  artillery  targets,  scale  1:100,000,  was 
kept  showing  daily  the  enemy  target  designation,  based  on  reports 
and  overlays  submitted  by  subordinate  and  adjacent  units. 

As  part  of  order  of  battle,  G-2  kept  extensive  card  files,  recording  all 
identified  units  in  the  division  sector.  Such  information  as  organization, 
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strength,  equipment,  training,  commanding  officers,  previous  commitments, 
battles  participated  in,  casualties,  replacements,  and  combat  value  was 
entered  thereon. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  his  evaluation  of  information 
the  G-2  was  subordinate  to  the  G-3.  The  G-2  would  submit  his  own  estimate 
of  the  situation  to  the  G-3.  After  an  exchange  of  views  had  taken  place, 
the  G-3  decided  what  estimate  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  division 
commander  and  to  the  higher  G-2  authority.  There  was  no  G-2  opinion, 
but  only  that  of  the  G-3,  whose  estimate  of  the  situation  prevailed  in 
all  cases  of  disagreement. 

The  division  G-2  submitted  two  or  three  situation  reports  daily,  at  0400 
and  1600.  Much  of  the  information  contained  therein  was  obtained  through 
the  adjutants  or  their  special  missions  staff  officers  (Ordonnanzoffizier) 
of  the  various  regiments  (it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no 
intelligence  section,  as  such,  below  division).  The  report,  after  approval 
by  G-3,  was  usually  telephoned  in  advance  to  the  corps  G-2  and  later 
confirmed  by  teletype.  References  were  made  to  maps  1:300,000  and 
occasionally  1:100,000.  Copies  of  the  reports  went  to  adjacent  units  and 
to  the  regiments. 

As  the  G-2  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  his  sources  of  information 
from  G-3,  the  G-2  and  G-3  reports  were  often  identical.  For  this  reason, 
the  65th  Infantry  Division  omitted  the  enemy  situation  paragraph  in  the 
G-3  situation  report  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  war. 

Basically,  the  layout  of  a  G-2  report  consisted  of  the  following: 

information  on  sector  (front  lines,  development  of  enemy  situation,  enemy 
activity,  enemy  mission,  and  estimate  of  the  enemy  situation) 

results  of  reconnaissance  (unit  identifications,  sector  of  strongest  enemy 
air  activity,  important  findings  of  friendly  air  reconnaissance,  enemy 
reconnaissance  activity) 

artillery  activity  (width  of  sector  under  fire,  enemy  forces  participating, 
number  of  batteries  and  pieces,  type  of  ammunition) 

enemy  casualties  (prisoners,  probable  casualties,  captured  materiel  or 
equipment,  captured,  destroyed,  or  damaged  enemy  tanks  and  aircraft) 
partisan  situation  (acts  of  sabotage,  effect  on  civilian  population) 
prisoner-of-war  statements 
information  from  enemy  documents 
important  intercept  messages 
enemy  propaganda  methods. 

Periodic  bulletins  were  issued  by  the  division  at  irregular  intervals,  based 
on  the  combat  situation  and  the  availability  of  information.  At  times  they 
were  issued  every  few  days,  sometimes  every  week,  and  only  rarely  over 
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a  longer  period.  They  were  disseminated  to  higher  echelons  and  to  adjacent 
and  lower  units,  as  well  as  to  attached  independent  organizations.  Included 
in  such  bulletins  were  the  enemy  situation  in  the  division  sector,  description 
of  enemy  units  (organization,  equipment,  training,  combat  value),  enemy 
activity  during  this  period,  estimate  of  enemy  capabilities,  and  extracts 
from  the  periodical  notes  (Einzelmachrichten)  of  the  Branch  Foreign  Armies 
(situation  in  adjacent  sectors,  short  survey  of  whole  front  and  other  theaters 
of  operation,  foreign  affairs,  prisoner-of-war  statements  of  special  interest, 
extracts  from  captured  documents,  and  other  incidental  news  of  concern 
to  the  G-2,  such  as  propaganda  and  security  matters  for  the  troops). 

Special  notes  and  short  reports  were  irregularly  prepared  by  G-2.  Among 
these  would  be  results  of  signal  intelligence  intercepts  and  special 
reconnaissance  results,  all  of  which  would  be  distributed  as  previously 
mentioned.  A  brief  summary  of  important  events  over  the  past  six  months 
would  be  prepared  and  distributed  as  a  souvenir  to  former  members  of 
the  division. 

Wherever  possible,  war  diaries  were  kept  with  daily  entries,  short 
summaries  of  all  important  events,  and  short  extracts  of  lectures, 
conferences,  and  interrogations. 

Abwehr  activities  of  the  G-2,  roughly  corresponding  to  our  security  and 
counterintelligence  activities,  were  considered  routine  matters.  It  was  a 
duty  of  the  G-2  to  report  all  important  violations  and  to  make  such  routine 
investigations  as  were  possible.  It  was  his  duty  to  safeguard  all  classified 
material  and  to  destroy  it  if  no  longer  needed.  He  further  checked  on 
security  regulations  and  the  indoctrination  of  all  personnel  on  the 
safeguarding  of  military  information. 

The  selection  of  a  new  command  post,  checking  on  the  local  population 
during  the  existence  of  this  command  post,  and,  finally,  the  clearing  of 
the  area  when  the  headquarters  was  moved,  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  G-2. 

Acts  of  sabotage,  espionage,  and  sedition  were  reported  by  the  G-2  through 
corps  G-2  to  army  by  telephone.  In  such  matters  the  duty  of  the  division 
G-2  was  only  that  of  reporting,  while  the  actual  investigation  was  done 
by  the  secret  field  police  in  cooperation  with  the  army  Abwehr  officer. 

All  enemy  propaganda,  such  as  leaflets,  had  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
G-2  was  responsible  for  the  forwarding  of  three  copies,  sealed  in  an  envelope, 
to  the  army  Abwehr  officer. 

Among  other  duties  of  the  G-2,  though  not  strictly  of  an  intelligence 
nature,  were  propaganda  activities.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  G-2  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  to  write  articles  and  reports  which  were  made  available  to 
army  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  G-2  distributed  pamphlets  and  gave 
lectures  on  this  subject.  With  respect  to  propaganda  addressed  to  the  enemy, 
the  G-2  was  responsible  for  dispatching  propaganda  leaflets  sent  to  him 
from  army.  In  important  sectors  special  propaganda  teams  were  sometimes 
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allotted  to  division  from  army.  In  such  cases  the  G-2  was  in  charge  of 
briefing  and  guiding  these  specialists. 

B.  Corps 

The  work  of  the  corps  G-2  did  not  differ  intrinsically  from  that  of  division. 
The  subordination  of  G-2  to  G-3  was  the  same  at  corps  as  at  division. 
This  was  felt  necessary  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  staff  work  at  corps 
was  coordinated  by  a  chief  of  staff.  G-2  was  a  member  of  the  tactical 
group  and,  as  such,  came  under  G-3,  its  chief.  The  exception,  in  comparison 
to  division  G-2,  was  the  matter  of  Abwehr  and  propaganda;  in  this  respect 
the  G-2  at  corps  was  subordinate  to  the  chief  of  staff,  and  not  to  the 
G-3. 

The  G-2  was  responsible  for  the  functioning  of  all  operational  intelligence 
at  corps,  for  keeping  up  the  enemy  situation  map,  recommendations  for 
reconnaissance  objectives,  and  collaboration  with  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  at  army,  neighboring  corps  and  subordinate  units. 

Furthermore,  the  G-2  was  responsible  for  the  enemy  situation  paragraph 
in  operation  orders.  He  made  his  contribution  on  the  enemy  situation 
to  the  commanding  general’s  operations  conferences.  He  was  also  in  charge 
of  direction  of  propaganda  and  the  activity  of  war  correspondents  in  the 
corps  area,  the  compilation  of  G-2  reports,  occasional  publications  on  the 
enemy,  and  reports  on  lessons  learned  from  specific  actions. 

The  G-2  was  assisted  in  his  task  by  the  0-3,  his  deputy.  The  0-3  maintained 
liaison  with  the  auxiliary  evaluation  unit  of  signal  intelligence  attached 
to  corps,  and  with  the  artillery  observers.  He  also  kept  the  war  diary  and 
special  maps  (air  situation,  artillery  situation,  and  enemy  position). 

The  intelligence  section  at  corps,  unlike  that  at  division,  had  an  officer 
detailed  for  Abwehr  duties,  the  0-3,  who  was  responsible  for  security  and 
counterintelligence.  Specifically  his  tasks  included  counterintelligence, 
antisabotage  activities,  recommending  necessary  reconnaissance  activities 
against  partisan  bands  in  corps  rear  areas,  and  keeping  up  the  partisan 
situation  map.  In  addition,  the  0-3,  in  liaison  with  the  secret  field  police, 
handled  all  cases  of  subversive  activities  and  desertion.  He  also  had  to 
maintain  liaison  with  the  Abwehr  organization  of  army  insofar  as  these 
were  active  in  the  corps  area. 

Basically  corps  had  the  same  sources  of  intelligence  as  division.  The 
two  sources  worth  special  mention  are  signal  intelligence  and  air 
reconnaissance. 

Corps  had  at  its  disposal  an  evaluation  unit  under  the  command  of  a 
signal  officer.  This  unit  evaluated  the  collected  results  of  the  short-range 
signal  intelligence  teams  operating  with  division,  conveyed  the  results  to 
the  headquarters  concerned,  and  forwarded  to  the  nearest  signal  intelligence 
battalion  material  which  the  corps  units  had  not  been  able  to  evaluate. 
The  corps  evaluation  unit  briefed  the  short-range  signal  intelligence  teams 
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on  the  situation  and  supervised  them  in  special  signal  intelligence  matters. 
Results  were  sent  directly  to  the  corps  G-2  with  whom  or  in  whose  immediate 
vicinity  they  were  located. 

Air  reconnaissance  was  requested  either  through  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  at  army  or  through  the  air  liaison  officer  (FLiVo),  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  corps  G-2.  (There  was  an  air  liaison  officer  at  corps 
only  until  1942.)  One  of  the  main  rules  in  the  formulation  of  requests 
to  the  air  force  reconnaissance  squadron  was  to  avoid  vague  generalities 
and  to  state  specifically  what  G-2  wanted  to  know.  The  pilot’s  report  was 
made  while  he  was  in  the  air  and,  in  greater  detail,  after  he  had  landed; 
corps  could  listen  in.  His  written  report,  as  well  as  photographs  made 
during  the  reconnaissance,  was  evaluated  by  the  proper  air  force  authorities 
and  from  there  was  forwarded  by  the  army  air  intelligence  officer  through 
regular  G-2  channels. 

The  type,  layout,  and  contents  of  reports  prepared  at  corps  level  were 
substantially  the  same  as  at  division.  Reports  from  corps  to  army  were 
due  one  hour  after  reports  were  received  from  division.  Before  they  were 
sent  to  army  the  contents  were  discussed  with  the  G-3,  usually  by  telephone. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  G-2  and 
the  G-3  of  division  and  corps,  but  the  chief  intelligence  officer  and  G- 
3  at  army  and  army  group,  were  interconnected  by  a  parallel  telephone 
line  so  that  the  G-2  was  constantly  informed  of  the  situation.  With  the 
approval  of  the  G-3,  reports  would  be  forwarded  with  copies  to  adjacent 
units,  subordinate  divisions,  the  corps  artillery  commander,  and  the  corps 
evaluation  unit. 

Corps  was  more  prolific  than  division  in  its  periodic  bulletins.  A  typical 
list  of  bulletins  issued  by  corps  would  include  the  following:  monthly  or 
semimonthly  reports  on  the  enemy  situation,  diagrams  of  enemy  order 
of  battle  (issued  weekly),  reports  on  enemy  combat  technique  (issued 
monthly),  partisan  situation  reports  with  overlay,  and  reports  on  enemy 
losses. 

Other  duties  which  have  been  indicated  at  division  level  apply  to  the 
G-2  at  corps.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  propaganda  message  center  was 
set  up  with  each  corps.  It  was  the  function  of  the  propaganda  message 
center,  in  addition  to  its  mission  of  writing  reports,  to  serve  as  a  point 
of  departure  and  arrival  for  the  propaganda  sections  engaged  in  carrying 
out  combat  propaganda. 

C.  Army 

As  distinguished  from  corps,  army  was  one  of  the  most  important  cogs 
in  the  machinery  of  German  operational  intelligence.  The  intelligence 
section  at  army,  as  at  division  and  corps,  was  a  part  of  the  tactical  group, 
and  the  chief  intelligence  officer  was  still  under  the  G-3,  not  directly  under 
the  chief  of  staff,  except  for  Abwehr  and  propaganda.  The  position  of 
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the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  army,  however,  carried  considerably  more 
prestige,  and  the  amount  of  independence  he  enjoyed,  while  varying 
according  to  the  army  in  question  and  to  the  personalities  involved,  was 
considerable.  The  German  table  of  organization  called  for  a  chief  intelligence 
officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  assisted  by  six  officers  and 
twenty-seven  enlisted  men. 

With  his  greater  prestige,  more  was  expected  from  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  (Ic/Abwehroffizier,  or  Ic/AO)  at  army  than  a  simple  presentation 
of  the  available  facts  supplemented  by  his  opinion. 

The  chief  intelligence  officer  also  had  to  convince  the  other  staff 
officers  of  his  opinion.  It  was  a  mistake  to  present  only  the  individual 
reports  and  to  permit  the  others  to  construct  the  enemy  picture  by 
themselves.  The  chief  intelligence  officer  collected  intelligence,  initiated 
reconnaissance,  evaluated  his  information  and  came  to  the  conference 
with  a  completed  picture  of  the  enemy.  This,  when  considered  and 
explained  on  the  basis  of  the  intelligence  available,  had  to  be  convincing. 

Since  decisions  could  be  made  only  when  the  enemy  situation  was 
carefully  weighed,  it  was  the  task  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  always 
to  remain  in  the  foreground  and  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  the 
tactical  group,  despite  his  comparatively  junior  rank.  The  attainment 
of  this  depended  upon  his  personality  and  the  proved  correctness  of 
his  previous  evaluations  of  the  enemy.  He  had  to  "sell  himself.” 

To  help  him  in  his  task,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  had  a  telephone 
listening  device  by  which  he  could  be  switched  in  on  the  conversations 
of  the  chief  of  staff  and  of  the  G-3.  In  that  way  he  "lived  in  the  situation," 
heard  the  operational  news  on  the  progress  of  the  battle  and  the  corps 
estimate  of  the  situation,  and  could,  if  necessary,  participate  in  the  discussion 
(particularly  if  the  opinions  expressed  differed  from  the  information  he 
had  received  through  G-2  channels). 

The  chief  intelligence  officer  was  responsible  for  the  functioning  of 
operational  intelligence,  security,  propaganda,  signal  intelligence,  and  radio 
monitoring  within  the  army.  His  task  was  primarily  one  of  organizing 
and  coordinating  the  various  elements  of  his  department  and  of  representing 
its  findings  convincingly  to  the  operations  branch  of  the  army  staff. 

The  0-3,  usually  a  captain  or  first  lieutenant,  was  the  deputy  of  the 
chief  intelligence  officer.  He  handled  all  operational  intelligence,  including 
nontactical  subjects  such  as  reports  of  war  correspondents  and  psychological 
warfare.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  supervising  the  intelligence  staff  at 
army  headquarters,  especially  personnel  in  the  filing  and  card-indexing 
department,  draftsmen,  and  clerks.  He  was  responsible  for  the  sifting  and 
distribution  of  incoming  reports  (the  chief  intelligence  officer  himself  read 
only  the  most  significant  extracts).  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  0-3  was  to  keep  in  contact  with  army  group,  neighboring,  and 
subordinate  units.  He  also  kept  the  liaison  officers  informed  and  briefed 
the  interrogation  team.  He  supervised  all  order  of  battle  maps  and  was 
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responsible  for  the  collation  and  dissemination  of  all  intelligence  emanating 
from  army  group  and  higher  echelons  (Foreign  Armies  West  and  East). 

A  lieutenant,  sometimes  a  captain,  acted  as  deputy  of  the  0-3  or  other 
absent  staff  officers.  His  official  designation  was  special  missions  staff  officer 
(Ordonnanzoffizier  zbV).  In  some  army  intelligence  sections,  this  officer 
was  also  in  charge  of  estimating  partisan  capabilities  and  keeping  the 
partisan  map. 

A  major,  assisted  by  a  second  lieutenant,  was  responsible  for  all  Abwehr 
matters.  The  scope  of  their  counterintelligence  activities  will  be  discussed 
below. 

Included  in  the  intelligence  section  was  a  subsection  consisting  of 
interpreters  and  interrogators.  As  mentioned,  the  line  between  these  two 
functions  was  never  very  clearly  drawn.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  team, 
usually  a  first  lieutenant,  was  responsible  for  the  control,  administration, 
and  accommodation  of  the  interrogation  team,  for  the  briefing  of 
interpreters,  and  for  the  production  of  interrogation  reports. 

The  remaining  specialists  and  NCOs  worked  as  interpreters  and 
draftsmen. 

Army  was  the  most  important  echelon  as  far  as  interrogation,  document 
interpretation,  photographic  interpretation,  and  employment  of  agents  were 
concerned.  It  utilized  an  interpreter  and  interrogation  section,  agents,  signal 
intelligence,  air  intelligence,  and  artillery  observation  in  its  intelligence 
gathering  activities. 

The  interpreter  and  interrogation  section  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  interpreters  and  translators  for  interrogation,  whose  exact  number 
depended  on  the  amount  of  work  required.  In  addition  to  the  chief  interpreter 
and  the  assistant  chief  translator  (both  officers,  or  specialists  with  officer 
rank  who  had  received  some  military  training  in  order  to  perform  their 
work  properly),  this  section  was  supposed  to  have  at  least  one  interpreter 
for  each  of  the  other  enemy  languages  encountered. 

Realizing  that  results  from  prisoner  interrogation  proved  to  be  extremely 
valuable,  the  most  important  interrogations  were  conducted  at  this  level. 
Often  it  happened  that  unwilling  prisoners  who  had  been  quickly  dismissed 
at  division  level  were  questioned  in  detail  at  army  with  the  result  that 
valuable  information  was  extracted  which  had  not  been  obtained  by  lower 
echelons.  The  chief  intelligence  officer  spent  much  time  with  the 
interrogators  and  frequently  called  in  officers  from  other  staffs  when 
specialists  were  captured.  He  was  in  close  touch  with  the  officer  in  charge 
of  interrogation.  This  cooperation  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  team 
was  located  within  easy  reach  of  army  headquarters  and  that  there  was 
a  direct  telephone  line  between  the  officer  in  charge  of  interrogations  and 
the  chief  intelligence  officer. 

Though  documents  were  examined  at  division  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  corps,  the  first  thorough  examination  was  performed  by  the  interpreters 
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and  translators  at  army.  Trained  specialists  were  not  always  available,  but 
the  interpreters  usually  had  some  knowledge  of  military  terminology.  After 
exploitation,  documents  were  evacuated  to  the  army  group  intelligence 
section. 

The  press  and  propaganda  were  occasionally  of  assistance  to  the  Germans 
because  of  the  insufficiency  of  more  direct  sources  of  intelligence.  Their 
reliability  varied  greatly.  The  Allied  press  gave  information  that  was  mostly 
useful  only  as  confirmation  because  papers  arrived  at  army  too  seldom 
and  too  late  for  their  indiscretions  to  be  of  operational  interest.  Intercepted 
dispatches  from  war  correspondents  were  found  to  be  of  greater  value. 
The  chief  intelligence  officer  of  the  German  Fourteenth  Army  in  Italy 
gave  the  following  examples  of  information  obtained  from  press  radio 
intercepts:  the  arrival  of  a  black  division  in  Italy  to  join  the  Fifth  Army; 
war  correspondent’s  dispatches  describing  a  visit  by  General  Mark  Clark 
to  this  unit  (this  allowed  its  prospective  commitment  on  the  Arno  front 
to  be  deduced);  a  press  release  on  the  composition,  strength,  and  history 
of  a  regiment  of  the  92d  Infantry  Division;  announcement  of  the 
commitment  of  a  Jewish  brigade  on  the  Italian  front;  arrival  of  the  Brazilian 
Expeditionary  Corps  in  Naples  which  was  widely  publicized  in  the  press 
and  on  the  radio. 

To  review  briefly  some  of  the  matters  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  men  working 
in  Intelligence  Reconnaissance  I  (Frontaufklarung  I)  were  espionage  agents, 
II  saboteurs,  and  III  counterespionage  agents.  One  FAK  of  each  type  worked 
with  every  army  group.  Each  FAK  employed  a  number  of  FATs  depending 
upon  the  situation  and  the  width  of  the  army  sector.  These  FATs  were 
under  the  control  of  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer.  Confidential  agents 
and  operatives  were  sent  on  request  through  the  FAK  to  the  FATs. 
Intelligence  Reconnaissance  II  was  operated  directly  by  the  National  Security 
Office  (Reichssicherheitshauptamt,  or  RSHA) — formerly  by  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office  of  the  OKW — and,  in  general,  undertakings 
were  put  into  effect  without  informing  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer 
unless  he  had  to  be  kept  in  the  picture  concerning  their  activities.  Army, 
therefore,  controlled  only  FATs  I  and  III. 

In  general,  with  an  army  of  three  corps,  three  FATs  I  and  two  or  three 
FATs  III  were  committed.  They  were  quartered  in  the  army  rear  area 
so  that  they  could  train  without  interference  and  remain  undisturbed  by 
the  actual  progress  of  the  battle.  Contact  with  the  enemy  had  to  be  avoided 
under  all  circumstances,  and  during  a  withdrawal  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
chief  intelligence  officer  to  arrange  for  timely  evacuation  of  the  FATs  and 
to  provide  new  quarters  for  them. 

Their  methods  and  techniques  are  explained  more  fully  in  Chapter  1. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  and  his  assistants  to  notify 
the  troop  units  concerned  ol  the  infiltration  undertaking  and  of  the  proposed 
time  and  place  of  the  line  crossers  return.  Thus  the  latter  could  be  sure 
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that  support  would  be  given  to  them  if  necessary  and  that  they  would 
not  be  fired  upon  by  friendly  troops.  After  his  return,  the  agent  was 
interrogated  only  at  FAT  headquarters,  and  the  results  were  telephoned 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer.  Exhaustive 
reinterrogation  followed  to  clear  up  details,  and  the  final  evaluated  report, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  reliability  of  the  agent,  was  sent  to  the  army 
chief  intelligence  officer  by  the  commander  of  the  FAT. 

Since  the  FATs  III  were  charged  with  counterespionage  and 
counterintelligence  duties,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  officer 
heading  the  Abwehr.  Their  activity  was  of  only  secondary  interest  to  the 
chief  intelligence  officer,  since  little  tactical  intelligence  could  be  secured 
through  it.  In  the  East,  however,  the  FATs  III  were  extremely  useful  with 
regard  to  the  activities  of  the  partisans,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  tactical  operation  of  the  Red  Army.  Through  counterespionage,  the 
capture  of  many  Russian  agents  was  made  possible,  and,  by  plotting  the 
locality  of  their  capture,  the  probable  location  of  attack  was  often  indicated. 
The  use  of  the  FATs  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  direct  interest  to  the 
chief  intelligence  officer. 

He  had  to  realize  that  the  employment  of  the  FATs  I  meant  the  risking 
of  lives  under  particularly  dangerous  circumstances,  that  a  certain  time 
for  preparation  was  a  prerequisite,  and  that  the  FATs  I  could  not  be  put 
into  action  at  once,  on  demand.  For  this  reason,  before  assigning  a  mission 
to  the  FATs,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  had  to  consider: 

1.  Whether  the  mission  could  not  be  better  accomplished  by  some  other 
reconnaissance  agency. 

2.  Whether  a  confirmation  (by  intelligence  reconnaissance)  of 
information  obtained  from  other  sources  was  absolutely  necessary. 

3.  Whether,  considering  the  time  required  for  preparation  and  the  time 
it  would  take  to  execute  the  actual  mission,  the  information  might 
not  be  obsolete  when  obtained. 

4.  Whether  the  attached  FATs  had  personnel  capable  of  executing  the 
mission. 

If  the  chief  intelligence  officer  was  convinced  that  the  gaps  in  his 
information  could  be  filled  only  by  means  of  intelligence  reconnaissance, 
and  that  the  success  of  such  a  mission  seemed  reasonably  possible,  then 
he  would  assign  the  mission  to  the  commander  of  the  FAT.  The  order 
had  to  contain  the  following  information: 

1.  The  enemy  situation  and  the  friendly  situation  (as  far  as  was  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission). 

2.  Priorities  of  information  required. 

3.  In  missions  involving  infiltration,  the  sector  of  infiltration  and  the 
intended  point  of  return. 
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4.  Approximate  time  available. 

5.  In  case  of  a  mission  far  into  enemy  territory,  the  time  when  the 
first  radio  message  was  to  be  sent. 

Details  were  then  left  to  the  commander  of  the  FAT.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  choice  of  agents  and  for  making  the  careful  preparations  necessary 
for  success.  The  army  chief  intelligence  officer  was  notified  when  the 
undertaking  was  to  start  and  when  it  was  to  finish,  so  that  he  might 
advise  the  troop  units  concerned. 

The  time  for  preparation,  depending  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  mission, 
was  from  three  days  to  a  week.  Detailed  briefing  included  a  map  study, 
a  memorization  of  names,  details  of  the  armament,  special  insignia, 
characteristics  of  the  enemy  units  involved  as  well  as  a  study  of  previous 
enemy  behavior,  the  conditions  prevailing  among  the  local  population.  The 
necessary  clothing,  equipment,  and  papers  had  to  be  carefully  selected,  and 
a  story  fitting  existing  circumstances  had  to  be  made  up  and  memorized. 

The  army  intelligence  section  had  a  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer 
as  the  specialist  in  matters  pertaining  to  signal  intelligence  battalion.  On 
the  basis  of  the  reports  received  from  the  signal  intelligence  units,  the 
signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  at  army  maintained  his  own  signal 
intelligence  situation  map  and  kept  a  file  of  enemy  units,  usually  down 
to  regiment,  containing  all  identifications  obtained  from  signal  intelligence 
units. 

The  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  reported  daily  to  the  chief 
intelligence  officer.  Contradictory  information  was  cleared  up  by  these 
conferences.  The  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  received  directions  from 
the  chief  intelligence  officer  on  the  application  of  the  main  effort  of  signal 
intelligence. 

The  air  liaison  section,  headed  by  the  air  force  liaison  officer,  consisted 
of  three  subsections  represented  by  an  air  intelligence  officer,  a  photographic 
interpretation  and  reproduction  officer,  and  a  signal  officer.  The 
employment  of  the  tactical  air  unit  in  support  of  all  ground  operations 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  air  liaison  officer,  who  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  G-3.  As  part  of  this  section,  the  air  intelligence  officer 
cooperated  closely  with  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  army.  His  main 
duties  consisted  of  liaison  with  the  reconnaissance  unit  (usually  a  squadron), 
keeping  a  file  of  enemy  air  force  units,  and  maintaining  enemy  air  force 
situation  maps  showing  air  field  locations,  enemy  air  activity,  and  points 
attacked. 

He  made  recommendations  to  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer 
concerning  the  assignment  of  missions  to  the  reconnaissance  squadron, 
worked  closely  with  the  photographic  interpretation  and  reproduction 
section,  distributed  air  photographs,  and  interrogated  captured  enemy  air 
personnel  in  cooperation  with  the  interpreter  section.  The  squadron  flew 
reconnaissance  missions  up  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  kilometers. 
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Close  cooperation  between  the  higher  artillery  commander,  the  chief 
intelligence  officer,  and  the  air  intelligence  officer  helped  to  fill  out  the 
intelligence  picture.  Artillery  observation  posts,  flash  spotting  and  sound 
ranging,  and  reports  from  divisional  artillery  provided  information  to  the 
higher  artillery  commander.  His  compilation  of  these  reports  was  passed 
over  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer. 

The  army  chief  intelligence  officer  had  daily  morning  and  evening 
conferences  in  which  he  discussed  the  enemy  situation  with  his  0-3  office 
chief  and  deputy,  the  0-6  assistant  deputy,  the  signal  intelligence  liaison 
officer,  the  air  intelligence  officer,  and  the  chief  of  the  filing  section.  If 
necessary,  other  specialists  might  also  participate.  The  time  of  these 
conferences  was  usually  set  at  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  command  conference  of  the  G-3,  the  chief  of  staff,  and  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army,  and  to  the  time  when  army  reports 
had  to  be  sent  in  to  army  group.  In  these  daily  intelligence  conferences, 
the  chief  intelligence  officer  not  only  briefed  himself  for  this  conference 
with  the  G-3  and  chief  of  staff,  but  also  gave  directions  for  further  work. 
A  telephone  conversation  with  the  corps  G-2s  usually  helped  to  clear  up 
doubts  and,  as  a  rule,  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer  remained  in  close 
contact  with  them  at  all  times. 

The  filing  system  and  the  maps  kept  at  army  were  much  more  numerous 
and  elaborate  than  at  either  division  or  corps.  Included  among  the  many 
maps  maintained  at  this  level  were  the  following  standard  types:  an  enemy 
situation  map,  scale  1:300,000;  a  friendly  situation  map,  scale  1:300,000; 
an  enemy  main  effort  situation  map,  scale  1:100,000;  a  partisan  situation 
map,  scale  1:300,000.  Special  maps  and  charts  were  often  prepared, 
particularly  during  static  warfare,  so  that  the  course  of  operation  could 
be  graphically  reviewed  at  a  later  date.  The  exchange  of  overlays  prepared 
by  the  various  specialists  (signal  intelligence  officer,  air  intelligence  officer, 
artillery  commander,  chief  engineer  officer,  etc.)  assisted  proper  evaluation. 

Through  an  elaborate  filing  and  indexing  system  all  types  of  intelligence 
were  collected  in  the  filing  section  of  the  army  intelligence  section.  Among 
the  many  files  which  were  kept,  the  following  were  the  most  common: 
an  enemy  unit  card  index  (battalions,  brigades,  divisions,  independent  units, 
and  area  headquarters),  a  division  insignia  card  index,  an  order  of  battle 
card  index  (including  the  organization  of  every  enemy  unit  in  the  field 
with  the  names  of  their  commanders),  and  a  replacement  depot  card  index 
(replacement  depots  and  training  units  in  the  theater  of  operations,  their 
location  and  strength,  reinforcements  sent  to  the  front,  and  the  length 
of  training  received  by  them). 

The  following  system  was  originally  devised  by  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  of  the  Tenth  Army,  and  was  subsequently  employed  by  many  army 
intelligence  sections.  Its  purpose  was  to  keep  all  units  fully  informed  about 
the  enemy  divisions  facing  them.  The  division  history  folder  was  prepared 
by  the  army  intelligence  section  in  four  copies.  One  of  these  copies  was 
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kept  by  the  army  intelligence  section,  another  by  the  army  interrogation 
team,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  corps  and  the  division  concerned. 
When  several  German  divisions  were  interested  in  the  same  enemy  division, 
copies  of  the  division  history  usually  by-passed  corps  and  went  to  the  units 
requiring  them.  The  history  folders  contained: 

1.  A  sheet  on  which  the  movements  of  the  division  through  the  theater 
could  be  followed. 

2.  An  account  of  the  history  of  the  division  since  its  origin,  a  description 
of  its  replacement  depot  and  training  units,  and  a  chronological  account 
giving  place  and  date  of  its  embarkation  for  overseas  service,  place 
and  date  of  its  landing  in  the  theater  in  question,  its  rest  area,  any 
further  training  it  had  undergone,  any  landing  exercises  or  other 
maneuvers,  its  period  in  the  line,  its  losses  and  reinforcements,  and 
any  revision  of  its  organization  and  changes  in  command. 

3.  Special  remarks,  such  as  "Specialists  in  night  warfare"  or  "Good 
cooperation  with  tanks"  or  "Sensitive  to  fighting  patrols.” 

4.  A  short  appreciation  of  the  quality  and  combat  value  of  the  division, 
such  as  "Among  the  best  divisions  in  Italy.  Tough  troops  accustomed 
to  mountain  warfare.  Very  good  discipline.  Outstanding  assault 
division,  always  appearing  at  the  point  of  main  effort.  Flexible 
command.  ..." 

5.  Extracts  from  all  interrogation  reports  of  prisoners  of  war  from  the 
division  concerned. 

These  division  histories  were  kept  up-to-date  with  the  latest  material 
at  all  levels  and  were  passed  from  one  division  to  another  as  the  tactical 
situation  demanded.  When  the  enemy  division  left  the  line,  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  at  army  recalled  all  copies.  German  intelligence  officers 
who  have  worked  with  these  folders  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  the  device. 
They  claim  that  it  nearly  always  meant  that  the  latest  available  information 
on  an  opposing  division  reached  them  without  delay. 

Dissemination  procedure  was  just  as  important  for  intelligence  as  for 
operations,  and  the  G-2  reports  ranked  second  in  priority  only  to  the  G- 
3  messages.  The  chief  intelligence  officer  was  authorized  to  demand  priority 
on  telephones  and  teletype.  Dissemination  procedure  was  based  on  an  hour’s 
interval  between  the  time  when  the  reports  from  subordinate  units  were 
received  and  tne  moment  the  reports  were  forwarded  to  higher  echelons. 
As  previously  outlined,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  explained  the  situation 
to  his  G-3  and  to  the  chief  of  staff.  The  G-3  also  listened  in,  over  parallel 
telephone  lines,  on  the  conversation  between  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  army 
and  corps.  Similarly  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer  listened  in  on  the 
talk  of  his  G-3  with  the  corps  G-3.  He  himself  then  called  the  corps  G- 
2  for  information  on  any  new  developments.  This  whole  procedure  would 
repeat  itself  several  times,  both  day  and  night,  depending  upon  the  activity 
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of  the  various  fronts.  At  about  1800  hours,  the  army  chief  intelligence 
officer,  in  agreement  with  his  G-3  as  weil  as  the  chief  of  staff,  telephoned 
the  army  group  chief  intelligence  officer  to  give  him  the  enemy  situation, 
his  estimate  of  enemy  intentions,  and  the  reasons  for  his  estimate.  The 
0-3  confirmed  this  report  to  the  higher  echelon  by  covering  the  necessary 
details.  Confirmation  was  dispatched  by  teletype. 

From  this  brief  outline,  which  represents  a  standing  operating  procedure, 
it  can  be  noted  that  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  incoming  reports  and 
evaluation,  and  that  the  coordination  with  G-3,  the  exchange  of  views 
with  higher  and  lower  echelons,  and  the  composition  and  dissemination 
of  numerous  reports  were  continual  processes. 

The  chief  intelligence  officer  issued  periodic  bulletins  such  as  the 
following:  reports  on  enemy  casualties  (issued  monthly  and  sent  to  army 
group),  reports  on  the  enemy  situation  (detailed  study  distributed  to  Foreign 
Armies  Branch,  army  group,  neighboring  units,  and  subordinate 
organizations),  partisan  situation  reports  (including  endangered  areas, 
activity  of  partisan  bands,  and  threatened  roads  and  lines  of  communication; 
issued  semimonthly),  Abwehr  reports  (survey  of  morale,  security  violations, 
etc.),  enemy  order  of  battle  in  the  theater  of  operations  (maps  issued 
semimonthly  with  the  same  distribution  as  the  reports  on  the  enemy 
situation). 

The  Abwehr  duties  of  the  intelligence  office  at  army  were  delegated 
to  the  Abwehr  officer.  Most  of  his  duties  in  security  and  counterespionage 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  found  at  division  and  corps,  although, 
of  course,  on  a  larger  scale.  His  task  was  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  the 
FATs  III.  Moreover,  the  Abwehr  officer  had  at  his  disposal  his  own  secret 
field  police  organization,  which  made  spot  checks  on  the  maintenance  of 
security  and  investigated  reported  violations.  The  chief  of  staff  himself, 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Abwehr  officer,  made  the  decision  as  to 
action  to  be  taken,  such  as  searches,  arrests,  declarations  of  invalidity  in 
the  case  of  lost  documents,  and  so  forth.  Punishment  was  a  matter  for 
the  judge  advocate’s  department  and  courts  martial. 

The  chief  intelligence  officer  had  various  other  duties,  but  as  they  did 
not  pertain  to  operational  intelligence  they  will  be  mentioned  only  to  round 
out  the  picture  of  his  intelligence  activities. 

Army  chief  intelligence  officers  never  exercised  any  command  functions, 
but  only  directed  the  employment  of  the  secret  field  police  section 
(Geheimefeldpolizeigruppe,  or  GFP  Gruppe),  which  normally  consisted  of 
about  forty-five  officials  and  soldiers.  Besides  the  activity  of  the  secret 
field  police  already  mentioned  above,  it  was  used  as  a  kind  of  Gestapo 
at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  to  investigate  political  or 
criminal  activities  within  the  unit. 

Also,  depending  upon  the  situation,  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
sometimes  received  a  propaganda  company.  This  covered  both  propaganda 
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directed  against  the  enemy  and  propaganda  directed  toward  the  German 
troops  and  troops  allied  with  the  Germans.  The  chief  of  propaganda 
(Propaganda  Einsatzfiihrer)  to  whose  company  propaganda  troops  of 
different  nationalities  were  attached,  was  directed  operationally  by  the  army 
chief  intelligence  officer,  but  was  directly  subordinate  to  the  chief  of  staff. 
The  chief  intelligence  officer  did  not  give  detailed  directions  to  the  chief 
of  propaganda,  but  merely  assigned  missions  to  him  and  indicated  general 
lines  to  be  followed.  The  chief  of  propaganda  had  to  be  oriented  as  to 
the  general  situation,  and  all  necessary  material,  such  as  interrogation  reports 
and  captured  field  post  letters,  was  made  available  to  him  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  mission  successfully. 

A  field  post  censorship  office  was  attached  to  every  army  and  was 
operationally  and  administratively  subordinate  to  the  chief  intelligence 
officer.  He  was  able  to  utilize  this  censorship  for  the  special  checking 
of  the  mail  of  individual  troop  units  such  as  those  whose  low  morale  or 
great  number  of  desertions  had  been  particularly  noticed.  Severe  violations 
found  in  censored  letters  were  sometimes  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
secret  field  police  for  investigation. 

D.  Army  Group 

The  work  of  an  army  group  intelligence  section  included  so  many  different 
fields,  and  the  task  of  obtaining  the  enemy  picture  was  such  a  vast  one, 
that  the  principal  mission  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  this  level 
was  the  organization,  leadership,  and  direction  of  the  military  agencies 
either  subordinate  to  or  cooperating  with  him.  The  army  group  chief 
intelligence  officer  (Gruppenleiter  Ic/AO)  enjoyed  great  prestige  and 
independence,  although  he,  too,  as  the  intelligence  officers  at  the  other 
echelons,  came  under  the  leadership  of  the  G-3.  The  strength  of  the  table 
of  organization  varied.  Army  Group  C,  for  example,  had  nine  officers, 
one  specialist  with  rank  of  captain,  one  administrative  official 
(Stabsintendant),  one  specialist  with  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  seven  NCOs, 
two  privates,  and  five  women  auxiliaries.  There  was  also  a  civilian  liaison 
official  from  the  German  embassy  in  Italy. 

The  chief  intelligence  officer,  either  a  lieutenant  colonel  or  colonel,  was 
responsible  for  the  functioning  of  operational  intelligence,  security 
propaganda,  signal  intelligence,  and  radio  monitoring  of  enemy  and  neutral 
stations  within  the  sector  of  his  army  group.  Besides  making  the  final 
decision  within  the  intelligence  section  in  matters  of  evaluation,  the  task 
of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  was  mainly  one  of  supervising  and 
coordinating  the  various  agencies  working  under  him. 

The  0-3,  usually  a  captain  or  major,  was  the  deputy  of  the  chief  intelligence 
officer.  He  was  responsible  for  all  operational  intelligence  and  the  control 
of  the  intelligence  staff.  He  superintended  the  keeping  of  the  situation 
maps  and  the  intelligence  filing  system,  and  was  responsible  for  informing 
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higher  and  adjacent  formations  of  all  items  on  enemy  intelligence  and 
for  collating  all  intelligence  emanating  from  OKH  or  adjacent  units. 

The  0-6,  a  captain  or  first  lieutenant,  was  the  assistant  and  deputy  of 
the  0-3.  He  was  responsible  for  the  checking  of  documents  already  examined, 
the  exploitation  of  the  enemy  press,  and  the  monitoring  of  enemy  and 
neutral  broadcasting  stations. 

Three  officers  and  four  enlisted  men  within  the  intelligence  section  were 
responsible  for  evaluation,  preparation  of  necessary  documents,  and  the 
payment  of  agents  in  connection  with  the  functioning  of  Intelligence 
Reconnaissance  I.  Only  in  the  East  was  this  work  limited  to  army  groups, 
for  in  the  West  the  various  intelligence  control  stations  were  always  in 
close  proximity  to  the  headquarters  units  of  the  Western  Theater 
Commander. 

The  Abwehr  officer,  usually  a  major,  was  responsible  for  all  matters 
relating  to  security  and  the  functioning  of  the  secret  field  police.  He  directed 
counterintelligence,  antisabotage  activities,  and  political  security  in  army 
group  and  subordinate  units.  He  directed  the  activities  of  the  FAK  III 
attached  to  the  army  group. 

He  had  two  assistants.  His  deputy,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  was 
responsible  for  keeping  up  the  partisan  situation  map,  which  was  of  great 
importance  on  the  eastern  front  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans.  The 
other  officer  was  responsible  for  the  handling  of  all  code  and  cipher  losses 
and  other  documentary  losses  prejudicial  to  security. 

A  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  was  responsible  for  communicating 
to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  all  intelligence  from  signal  intercept  sources. 
He  had  direct  access  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  in  all  matters  of  signal 
intelligence  and  was  the  latter’s  channel  for  instructions  to  signal  intelligence 
units  attached  to  army  group. 

Several  specialists  with  officer  rank  acted  as  chief  interpreters  and  handled 
captured  documents.  They  were  assisted  by  a  specialist  with  NCO  rank 
who  made  translations  and  drafted  reports  which  were  submitted  several 
times  daily  to  the  commanding  general,  army  chief  of  staff,  G-3,  and  chief 
intelligence  officer. 

An  air  force  intelligence  officer  with  two  or  three  officer  assistants  worked 
in  close  connection  with  army  group,  transmitting  the  requests  for 
reconnaissance  missions  to  the  proper  air  force  agencies  and  communicating 
the  results  of  such  missions,  including  aerial  photographs,  to  the  chief 
intelligence  officer. 

For  propaganda,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  was  assisted  by  a  special 
staff  officer. 

The  sources  of  intelligence  available  at  army  group  were  basically  the 
same  as  at  lower  echelons,  but  army  group  had  fewer  independent  collecting 
agencies  at  its  own  disposal  (for  instance,  it  did  no  interrogating  of 
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prisoners).  Sources  and  the  part  they  played  at  army  group  will  therefore 
be  described  only  briefly. 

In  the  East,  a  signal  intelligence  regimental  staff  was  attached  to  army 
group.  A  signal  intelligence  liaison  officer  was  attached  to  the  army  group 
intelligence  section.  This  officer  kept  an  enemy  situation  map  containing 
the  results  of  signal  intercepts.  He  passed  on  from  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  to  the  commander  of  the  staff  of  the  signal  intelligence  regiment 
the  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  and  the  command’s  intentions,  together 
with  the  chief  intelligence  officer’s  indications  as  to  where  the  main  effort 
of  signal  intelligence  was  to  be  applied. 

Of  special  importance  to  the  army  group  chief  intelligence  officer  was 
signal  intelligence  information  on  unidentified  higher  echelon  headquarters; 
thus,  before  the  Russian  offensive  at  Baranov,  the  signal  intelligence  units 
working  for  the  German  army  group  in  that  sector  detected  three  enemy 
headquarters,  which  were  recorded  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer  as  "mobile 
corps”  or  "'infantry  armies,”  and  were  actually  identified  later  as  three 
infantry  armies  (Twelfth,  Twenty-first,  and  Fifty-ninth). 

The  organization  and  function  of  the  air  liaison  section  was  similar  to 
that  at  army,  with  the  general  exception  that  it  had  no  photographic 
interpretation  and  reproduction  section.  There  remained,  however,  a  chief 
photographic  interpretation  officer. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  fuel  and  available  aircraft,  the  employment  of 
air  reconnaissance  was  subject  to  careful  consideration.  Here  again,  requests 
for  air  reconnaissance  were  submitted  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer  in 
writing  to  the  air  intelligence  officer  on  the  day  before  the  mission.  The 
latter  gave  his  report  on  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance  during  the  morning 
and  evening  intelligence  meetings.  This  report  covered  such  subjects  as 
motorized  and  other  movements  on  a  large  scale,  rail  and  shipping 
movements,  troop  concentrations  near  stations  and  railroad  lines,  the 
condition  of  bridges,  and  the  reconstruction  of  strategic  highways  and 
railroads. 

The  air  intelligence  officer  kept  detailed  situation  maps  showing  the 
results  of  day  and  night  reconnaissance.  He  also  kept  an  artillery  map 
based  exclusively  on  information  from  the  artillery  (sound  ranging,  flash 
spotting,  etc.)  obtained  through  the  artillery  staff  officer.  Attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  camouflage  his  artillery  employment  or  to  use  deception  could 
sometimes  be  detected  by  comparison  of  artillery  maps  with  photos.  Army 
Group  C  in  Italy  noted  the  following  points  on  air  reconnaissance.  Aerial 
photographs  of  the  front  had  little  value  because  continuous  sorties  could 
not  be  flown  regularly  owing  to  gasoline  shortage.  Even  when  results  were 
obtained  it  was  seldom  possible  to  exploit  them  due  to  the  lack  of 
ammunition  and  the  crushing  air  superiority  of  the  enemy.  Regarding  aerial 
photographs  of  rear  areas,  before  the  introduction  of  jet-propelled  aircraft 
for  reconnaissance  purposes,  aerial  photography  was  restricted  to  enemy- 
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controlled  ports  and  embarkation  areas,  with  a  view  to  detecting 
preparations  for  an  invasion  or  an  offensive,  and  to  areas  that  might  be 
used  by  the  enemy  for  landing  operations.  In  this  sphere,  photographs 
often  produced  invaluable  results.  Aircraft  equipped  with  radar  kept  watch 
over  stretches  of  seacoast,  and  cooperation  with  photographic  interpreters 
afforded  adequate  intelligence  of  enemy  preparations. 

The  introduction  of  jet-propelled  reconnaissance  aircraft  widened  the 
scope  of  photographic  reconnaissance.  Photographs  were  secured  of  tank 
and  vehicle  concentrations,  bivouac  areas,  and  so  forth. 

The  chief  intelligence  officer  usually  held  meetings  with  the  commanders 
of  the  FAKs  twice  a  week  and,  on  these  occasions,  discussed  the  enemy 
situation  with  them  and  ordered  the  necessary  missions.  The  results  of 
activities  were  continuously  submitted  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer. 
Special  reports  on  activities  and  results  as  well  as  statistical  charts  were 
presented  every  two  or  four  weeks.  Separate  situation  maps  showing  the 
employment  of  and  results  obtained  by  the  FAKs  were  kept  at  the 
intelligence  section. 

The  chief  intelligence  officer  used  the  FAKs  II  for  the  destruction  of 
suitable  targets  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  handicapped,  however,  by 
his  lack  of  authority  (the  National  Security  Office  had  direct  control  of 
these  units  or,  if  not,  tried  to  gain  it  in  most  cases).  The  example  can 
be  given  here  of  a  plan  in  which  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  an  army 
group  was  to  use  FAK  II  to  destroy  enemy  bridges  built  across  the  Vistula 
at  the  Baranov  bridgehead.  This  would  have  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
Red  Army  in  that  area  and  would  have  delayed  Russian  preparations  for 
the  offensive.  However,  it  did  not  materialize,  since  it  took  too  long  to 
convince  the  commanding  general  of  the  urgent  need  for  this  operation, 
and  because  it  was  necessary  to  coordinate  the  German  air  force  and  navy 
in  the  plan.  When,  after  this  delay,  the  equipment  for  the  undertaking 
finally  arrived  at  the  Vistula,  the  river  was  impassable  because  of  floating 
ice.  An  excellent  opportunity  had  been  missed. 

The  following  problems  in  the  evaluation  of  information  were  peculiar 
to  army  group  level. 

Special  skill  and  experience  were  required  to  evaluate  information 
obtained  through  air  reconnaissance  and  transmitted  by  the  air  intelligence 
officer.  Personal  interviews  with  air  observers  or  photographic  interpreters 
of  the  air  force  were  often  necessary  since  air  force  personnel  failed  to 
transmit  objective  reports.  The  opinion  of  the  German  air  force  as  to 
whether  certain  movements  by  road  or  by  rail  indicated  an  approach  or 
a  transfer  of  enemy  troops,  and  especially  their  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  units  involved,  was  not  always  found  acceptable  by  the  army  group 
chief  intelligence  officer.  He  had  to  form  his  own  opinion  and  was,  therefore, 
often  compelled  to  investigate  the  details  of  air  reconnaissance  procedure. 
Furthermore,  climatic  conditions,  concentration  of  reconnaissance  patrols, 
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and  the  enemy  air  situation  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  evaluate 
properly  the  results  of  aerial  reconnaissance,  often  scanty  under  these 
conditions.  It  was  often  advisable,  for  the  same  reasons,  to  have  aerial 
photographs  interpreted  by  more  than  one  photographic  interpreter  team 
working  independently  of  each  other. 

Here  again  the  evaluation  of  information  obtained  through  the 
employment  of  FAK  I  and  III  required  special  skill  and  experience.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  for  the  army  group  chief  intelligence  officer  to 
evaluate  reports  from  agents,  since  he  was  unable  to  judge  the  agents 
with  regard  to  their  reliability,  their  qualifications,  and  the  objectivity  of 
their  point  of  view.  The  evaluation  of  information  from  these  sources 
was,  therefore,  left  to  the  detachment  commanders  of  the  FAKs,  who  had 
to  be  officers  with  the  proper  qualifications  and  whom  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  knew  very  well.  The  chief  intelligence  officer,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  be  careful  not  to  express  his  opinions  on  the  enemy  situation  too 
openly  and  too  frequently,  since  the  FAK  commanders  were  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  his  estimate  of  the  situation.  (As  previously  indicated,  in 
the  organization  of  an  eastern  front  army  group  intelligence  section  there 
existed  an  evaluation  section  for  FAK  information.) 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  evaluation  of  information  forwarded  by 
lower  units,  it  was  found  invaluable  for  the  chief  intelligence  officer  to 
maintain  personal  contact  with  the  lower  echelon  intelligence  sections. 
Whenever  large  scale  operations,  either  by  the  enemy  or  friendly  troops, 
were  expected,  a  visit  by  the  army  group  chief  intelligence  officer  to  the 
front-line  units  was  advisable.  He  could  then  confer  with  division  and 
corps  intelligence  personnel  and,  through  personal  observation,  familiarize 
himself  with  the  terrain  and  with  enemy  preparations.  The  experienced 
chief  intelligence  officer  used  these  trips  to  make  suggestions  to  lower 
echelon  intelligence  officers  and  to  personnel  in  observation  posts,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  observe  the  personalities  and  techniques  of  men  working 
in  lower  echelon  intelligence  sections.  Thus,  the  army  group  chief 
intelligence  officer  learned  which  of  the  lower  G-2s  were  overcareful  and 
which  were  too  credulous.  Since  the  lack  of  ammunition  reserves  and  materiel 
often  induced  commanders  of  line  units  to  exaggerate  enemy  activities 
in  their  reports  so  as  to  obtain  larger  quantities  of  these  precious  items, 
personal  inspection  by  the  army  group  chief  intelligence  officer  helped 
him  to  understand  these  conditions  and  to  evaluate  correctly  the  reports 
received.  Genuinely  close  personal  contact  with  lower  echelons  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  less  well  developed  than  in  the  Allied  armies. 

Reports  were  presented  in  the  form  of  morning,  evening,  and  daily 
reports  to  the  Foreign  Armies  Branch  of  the  OKH,  except  in  the  West, 
where  these  reports  were  made  to  the  Western  Theater  Command.  The 
reports  were  usually  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  special  missions  staff  officers 
and  signed  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer.  As  at  all  lower  echelons,  the 
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estimate  of  the  situation  and  of  enemy  intentions  first  had  to  be  accepted 
by  the  G-3  and  the  chief  of  staff. 

The  daily  report  left  army  group  for  Foreign  Armies  by  about  0100 
hours.  Before  it  went  off,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  usually  had  a  brief 
conversation  by  phone  with  the  chief  intelligence  officers  at  armies  to 
check  up  on  any  events  which  might  have  occurred  since  the  arrival  of 
the  armies’  daily  reports. 

In  exceptional  cases,  periodic  or  immediate  reports  were  sent  to  Foreign 
Armies  Branch  of  the  OKH  or  to  any  other  interested  organization,  such 
as  adjacent  units  or  air  force  units. 

The  Abwehr  officer  was  in  charge  of  counterintelligence  for  all  army 
group  headquarters  units.  His  principal  work  consisted  of  preventive 
security.  For  this  purpose  a  special  detachment  of  the  secret  field  police 
was  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  checked  the  reliability  of  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men  working  in  headquarters  on  the  basis  of  their  records,  which 
he  requested  from  the  police  authorities.  He  cooperated  closely  with  certain 
sections  of  the  security  service  (SD)  and  the  police. 

The  Abwehr  officer  at  army  group  supervised  the  work  of  the  Abwehr 
officers  at  armies,  corps,  and  so  forth,  and  checked  the  proper  execution 
of  security  regulations;  he  also  informed  headquarters  and  subordinate  units 
of  the  latest  experiences  in  this  field. 

The  only  other  duty  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  which  occasionally 
assisted  in  operational  intelligence  was  the  analysis  he  made  of  enemy 
propaganda.  While  this  was  undertaken  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
counteracting  possible  effects  of  such  propaganda  on  German  troops,  it 
did  occasionally  produce  operational  information.  Thus  were  noted,  prior 
to  the  Soviet  Baranov  offensive,  an  intensification  of  Soviet  propaganda 
on  the  Polish  question,  from  which  the  Germans  deduced  the  immediate 
operational  aim  of  the  Russians  to  occupy  Poland. 

E.  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  of  the  OKH 

This  section  should  logically  be  entitled  'Foreign  Armies- — Order  of  Battle 
Sections,’’  and  should  deal  with  both  branches:  Foreign  Armies  East  (Fremde 
Heere  Ost)  and  Foreign  Armies  West  (Fremde  Heere  West).  If  in  the 
following  the  discussion  has  been  narrowed  down  to  the  western  branch 
only,  it  is  because  Foreign  Armies  East  has  been  described  in  great  detail 
in  an  earlier  report  which  should  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  paper  [see  Section  1]. 

Branch  Foreign  Armies  West,  like  Branch  Foreign  Armies  East,  was 
subordinate  to  the  senior  intelligence  officer  of  the  Army  General  Staff 
(Oberquartiermeister  IV,  or  OQu  IV)  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until 
November  1942,  when  the  office  of  the  senior  intelligence  officer  was 
dissolved  and  its  subordinate  departments  came  directly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff. 
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In  the  same  year,  the  armed  forces  operations  staff  (Wehrmachtsfiih- 
rungsstab,  or  WFSt)  took  over  the  direction  of  certain  theaters  of  war 
(the  so-called  OKW  Theaters).  The  Russian  front  was  not  included  among 
these  and  remained  under  the  OKH.  Foreign  Armies  West  became  the 
intelligence  organization  of  the  armed  forces  operations  staff  but,  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff.  This  dual  function 
caused  difficulties  when  the  relatively  small  armed  forces  operations  staff 
moved  and  the  more  cumbersome  staff  of  Foreign  Armies  West  could 
not  follow  it. 

The  success  of  the  branch  depended  also  on  close  cooperation  with  those 
headquarters  of  the  OKW — such  as  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr 
Office  (Amt  Ausland/  Abwehr)  and  the  staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment 
5  (Nachrichtenaufklarung  West) — which  never  changed  their  location.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  overcome  these  and  other  administrative 
difficulties  if  a  complete  subordination  of  the  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West 
to  the  armed  forces  operations  staff  had  been  effected  as  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Details  of  the  organization  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  can  be  seen 
in  Chart  22,  page  231,  which  describes  the  branch  as  it  existed  in  1944 
and  1945.  Up  to  that  time,  the  organization  had  undergone  various  changes; 
but  they  did  not  affect  the  basic  structure  to  any  great  extent. 

During  1939  and  1940,  Section  II  was  in  charge  of  intelligence  concerning 
the  French  army  as  well  as  the  situation  on  the  western  front.  Section 
V  dealt  with  the  armies  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxembourg,  and  Switzerland, 
in  accordance  with  the  situation  as  it  existed  then.  Section  III  was  in  charge 
of  intelligence  concerning  England  throughout  the  war.  Prior  to  America’s 
entry  into  the  war,  no  special  section  existed  for  the  United  States  Army. 
Intelligence  concerning  it  was  only  handled  as  a  secondary  matter  by  a 
member  of  Section  III.  Consequently  the  organization  of  the  branch  in 
1939  and  1940  followed  approximately  the  pattern  described  in  Chart  23, 
page  232. 

The  Balkans  and  the  Near  East,  Japan,  and  China  were  not  handled 
by  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  at  that  time.  These  fields  were  included 
in  the  duties  of  Foreign  Armies  East  and,  for  a  certain  time,  were  dealt 
with  by  an  independent  section  known  as  Section  Southeast. 

In  July  1940,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  French  campaign,  Section  V 
was  dissolved.  Only  one  man  remained  during  this  liquidation,  but  he  was 
also  made  administrative  officer  for  the  entire  department,  a  function  which 
later  developed  into  the  position  of  section  chief  of  the  newly  formed 
Administrative  Section  (Chefgruppe).  Matters  concerning  Switzerland  were 
taken  over  by  Section  IV.  Section  III  gradually  developed  into  the  main 
section  of  the  branch. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  collection  of  intelligence  on 
the  United  States  Army  was  intensified.  Finally,  a  separate  section  was 
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formed,  which  also  absorbed  the  work  on  the  countries  of  the  Pacific. 
At  first,  this  section  belonged  to  Foreign  Armies  East.  During  the  course 
of  the  war,  when  military  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  increased,  it  was  transferred  to  Foreign  Armies  West.  The  Balkans 
remained  for  a  while  with  Section  Southeast,  which  was  later  absorbed 
by  Foreign  Armies  East.  During  the  time  when  Section  USA  was  taken 
over  by  Foreign  Armies  West,  the  position  of  an  executive  officer  was 
created  in  order  to  relieve  the  head  of  the  branch  of  some  of  his  work. 
Finally,  the  Administrative  Section  was  created  under  a  section  chief  of 
its  own.  Accordingly,  the  organization  of  the  branch  in  1943  followed  the 
structure  given  in  Chart  24,  page  234. 

As  the  war  against  Russia  progressed,  intelligence  on  the  Balkans  was 
transferred  to  Foreign  Armies  West  so  that  Foreign  Armies  East 
concentrated  its  attention  on  the  Russian  army.  Only  toward  the  end  of 
the  war,  as  the  Russian  front  moved  further  west,  was  work  on  the  Balkans 
retransferred  to  Foreign  Armies  East.  The  organization  of  Foreign  Armies 
West  in  1944  and  1945  followed  the  outline  given  in  Chart  22. 

Basically,  all  positions  of  responsibility,  positions  connected  with  the 
final  evaluation  of  information  and  the  critical  analysis  of  the  enemy 
situation,  were  filled  by  General  Staff  officers.  That  meant  that  the  chief 
of  the  branch,  his  executive  officer,  and  all  section  chiefs  (Gruppenleiter 
der  Landergruppen  II-V)  were  General  Staff  officers.  Only  Section  III  had 
one  additional  General  Staff  officer.  Section  II  had  up  to  three,  but  only 
until  the  end  of  the  French  campaign. 

The  General  Staff  officers,  while  not  dealing  with  every  piece  of 
information  themselves,  remained  responsible  for  everything  in  their 
section.  It  was  their  duty  to  organize  their  own  section  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  always  keep  abreast  of  events  and  could,  at  any  time,  give 
a  helping  hand  in  case  of  a  shortage  of  personnel,  inadequate  evaluations, 
and  so  forth. 

The  other  officers  held  regular  or  reserve  commissions  and,  after  having 
worked  for  some  time  in  one  field,  often  developed  into  real  specialists. 

The  total  number  of  people  employed  by  the  branch  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  development  of  its  duties  as  described  above.  Generally  speaking, 
there  were  about  forty  to  fifty  people,  including  clerks,  during  1939  and 
1941,  a  figure  which  slowly  increased  to  approximately  eighty  to  one  hundred 
men  toward  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  General  Staff  officers  who  were  destined  to  work  at  Foreign  Armies 
West  were  first  assigned  to  the  branch  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  work.  No  special  training  took  place  before  their  assignment, 
since  this  was  considered  unnecessary  after  the  training  they  had  received 
at  the  War  Academy  (Kriegsakademie)  during  the  General  Staff  training 
courses  or  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  in  their  former  position.  They 
were  experienced  in  the  evaluation  and  phrasing  of  messages  and  reports, 
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the  analysis  of  the  enemy  situation,  general  tactics,  and  the  direction  of 
operations.  They  had  also  a  general  idea  of  organization,  tactics,  armament, 
and  equipment  of  foreign  armies,  because  at  the  War  Academy  they  had 
received  lectures  on  these  subjects  by  members  of  Foreign  Armies  West. 
During  the  time  of  their  assignment  to  the  branch,  it  was  their  duty  to 
intensify  their  knowledge  in  practice  and  to  get  used  to  the  methods  used 
there.  They  were  immediately  assigned  to  the  particular  section  which 
intended  to  employ  them  later.  This  practical  training  period  took  longer 
if  the  particular  officer  was  being  groomed  to  become  section  chief  than 
if  he  were  to  be  head  of  a  subsection.  In  any  event,  depending  on  the 
type  of  personality,  it  took  from  three  to  six  months.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  section  chief  handed  in  a  short  critical  report.  Provided  this 
report  was  satisfactory,  the  officer  was  then  officially  transferred  to  the 
branch  by  Branch  P-3  of  the  army  personnel  office  (Heerespersonalamt). 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  because  of  the  general  shortage  of  manpower, 
the  training  period  within  the  branch  was  shortened.  No  major  difficulties 
appear  to  have  developed  on  that  account,  and  reports  state  that  this  type 
of  practical  training  was  found  satisfactory. 

The  guiding  principles  for  the  selection  of  General  Staff  officers  included 
experience  in  the  field,  general  and  military  background,  common  sense, 
ability  to  think  in  terms  of  operations  and,  if  possible,  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries.  It  was  imperative  for  these  men  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language  and  to  know  its  military  terminology,  but  these  last 
qualifications  were  not  stressed  to  the  same  extent  toward  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  other  officers  of  the  branch  also  began  their  service  with  some 
training  on  the  job.  Their  selection  took  place  approximately  along  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  General  Staff  officers.  Reserve  officers  with  good 
common  sense  and  good  general  background,  such  as  businessmen  with 
foreign  trade  experience  or  particularly  able  philologists,  were  found 
particularly  suitable.  Because  of  the  lack  of  qualified  officer  personnel  caused 
by  the  transfer  to  front-line  service  of  all  able-bodied  men  toward  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  branch  could  not  afford  to  be  so  stringent  in  its  demands. 
Nevertheless,  even  physically  disabled  officers  who  were  assigned  to  the 
branch  as  replacements  were  generally  suited  for  the  job,  though  this  very 
often  placed  additional  burdens  on  the  other  officers,  especially  the  General 
Staff  officers,  because  these  replacements  were  often  physically  unable  to 
work  with  the  required  intensity. 

Personnel  became  increasingly  specialized  and  valuable  as  they  continued 
working  in  the  same  positions.  Changes  in  assignments  were,  therefore, 
disadvantageous  and  were  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  those  officers  who  handled  order  of  battle  card  files,  especially 
those  on  the  British  army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  desired  that  General 
Staff  officers  be  sent  to  the  front  for  limited  periods  to  prevent  their 
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losing  contact  with  the  troops  in  the  field.  This  practice  often  interfered 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  branch. 

Enlisted  men  working  in  the  branch  received  no  special  training,  but 
were  well  selected  for  their  qualifications  as  clerks.  Aside  from  their  clerical 
abilities,  knowledge  of  languages  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  enemy 
military  terminology  were  required.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  most  of  them 
were  replaced  by  women  auxiliaries  (Stabshelferinnen),  who  learned  to 
work  independently.  The  use  of  enlisted  men  or  women  auxiliaries  in  lieu 
of  officers  as  subsection  chiefs  occurred  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  sources  of  information  that  were  available  to  Branch  Foreign  Armies 
West  were  G-2  reports  (Ic-Meldungen),  air  reconnaissance,  signal 
reconnaissance,  reports  from  secret  service,  interrogation  of  prisoners  of 
war,  evaluation  of  captured  documents,  evaluation  of  foreign  press,  and 
evaluation  of  foreign  broadcasts. 

Reports  concerning  economic  matters  were  dealt  with  only  sporadically 
and  were  usually  forwarded  for  processing  and  final  evaluation  to  the  field 
economic  office  of  the  OKW  (OKW/Feldwirtschaftsamt),  which  maintained 
liaison  and  kept  the  branch  informed  concerning  questions  of  enemy 
economic  and  industrial  developments. 

All  incoming  messages,  with  the  exception  of  captured  documents  and 
foreign  newspapers,  were,  in  principle,  first  shown  to  the  chief  of  the 
branch  so  that  he  was  automatically  kept  informed  about  the  work  in  the 
various  sections  and  subsections.  Results  of  final  evaluations  were  reported 
to  him  twice  daily  by  the  section  chiefs  in  the  morning  and  evening 
conferences,  or  in  special  conferences  if  important  items  of  information 
had  been  received. 

The  mission  of  the  branch  was  to  obtain  an  overall  picture  of  the  enemy 
situation  in  the  various  theaters  of  war,  and  to  remain  up-to-date  on  the 
enemy  armies  and  their  manpower  and  materiel  resources.  Enemy  reserves 
and  their  strength  and  organization  were  charted  in  order  to  recognize, 
in  time,  their  movements  from  one  theater  to  another.  All  operational 
possibilities  available  to  the  enemy  were  analyzed  including,  as  far  as  was 
necessary,  the  consideration  of  enemy  naval  and  air  forces.  Shipping  available 
for  possible  invasions  was  calculated  in  collaboration  with  naval  intelligence 
headquarters. 

The  branch  was  originally  organized  according  to  enemy  countries  rather 
than  theaters  of  war.  With  the  appearance  of  combined  Allied  armies, 
however,  it  was  compelled  to  change  the  organization  so  that,  later  on, 
the  various  sections  dealt  with  the  enemy  situation  in  the  individual  theaters. 
Thus  the  Italian  theater  was  handled  by  the  executive  officer  and  his  deputv, 
a  special  missions  staff  officer,  the  western  theater  by  Section  II,  the  Balkans 
by  Section  IV,  and  the  naval  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Section 
V. 
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The  individual  sections  received,  directly  by  teletype,  regular  morning 
and  evening  reports  from  the  chief  intelligence  officers  of  the  theaters. 
The  most  important  details  of  these  teletype  messages  were  given  to  the 
section  officers  in  regularly  scheduled  telephone  conversations  ahead  of 
the  official  teletype  messages  (Fahrplangesprache).  Personal  contact  was 
thus  established  between  the  subsections  and  the  respective  intelligence 
staffs  of  theaters  and  army  groups,  sometimes  even  those  of  armies.  Beyond 
that,  the  chief  of  the  branch,  the  executive  officer,  and  the  section  chiefs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chief  intelligence  officer  in  the  field  on  the 
other,  had  the  authority  to  consult  with  each  other  at  any  time  by  telephone 
in  case  of  questions  or  doubtful  situations  which  needed  clarification. 

Such  telephone  calls  took  place  constantly.  The  chiefs  in  turn  informed 
their  specialists  of  any  new  developments  which  they  might  have  learned 
in  this  war  so  that  the  specialists  were  able  to  keep  their  maps  up-to- 
date  at  all  times.  The  routing  of  reports  is  shown  in  Chart  25,  page  238. 

On  the  basis  of  the  army  group  and  theater  reports  the  enemy  situation 
subsections  (Lagegruppen)  prepared  their  situation  maps.  With  these  maps, 
the  section  chiefs  discussed  the  enemy  situation  twice  daily  with  the  chief 
of  the  branch  in  the  presence  of  the  executive  officer.  Following  the  morning 
conference,  the  chief  of  the  branch  telephoned  the  armed  forces  operations 
staff  in  case  of  new  developments  during  the  course  of  the  night.  As  a 
rule  this  was  not  required,  however,  because  the  armed  forces  operations 
staff  had,  in  the  meantime,  received  the  operations  notes  (Ia-Meldungen). 

If  the  reports  first  received  by  the  enemy  situation  subsections  also 
contained  further  details  about  the  enemy,  for  instance,  a  report  by  the 
Western  Theater  Command  about  the  organization  of  French  and  American 
forces  or  the  appearance  of  new  weapons,  copies  of  these  reports  were 
made  and  distributed  to  other  interested  sections  of  the  OKH.  Some  of 
these  channels  are  shown  in  Chart  26,  page  239. 

Reports  from  air  reconnaissance  were  first  sent  to  the  respective 
intelligence  echelons  in  the  field  which  incorporated  them  into  their 
intelligence  notes.  Some  reports  on  air  reconnaissance  reached  the  branch 
directly  from  the  headquarters  of  the  senior  intelligence  officer  at  the  air 
force  operations  staff  (Ic/Luftwaffenfiihrungsstab)  either  in  writing  or  by 
telephone.  Reports  from  the  Mediterranean  concerning  ship  movements 
were  always  received  by  telephone.  Generally,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  branch 
to  direct  the  use  of  strategic  air  reconnaissance  and  to  coordinate  its  results 
with  those  from  other  sources  of  intelligence. 

Signal  intelligence  was  a  particularly  prolific  and  valuable  source  of 
information.  Messages  from  signal  intelligence  were  received  by  the  branch 
through  the  office  of  the  general  of  signal  intelligence  (General  der 
Nachrichtenaufklarung).  Important  messages,  such  as  unit  identifications, 
front  locations,  and  identifications  of  higher  headquarters,  were  usually 
received  in  advance  by  telephone.  The  enemy  situation  specialist  received 
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these  messages,  entered  them  on  the  map,  and  reported  them  to  the  section 
chief,  who,  in  turn,  depending  on  the  importance  of  the  item,  either  informed 
the  chief  of  the  branch  immediately  or  waited  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
next  morning  or  evening  report.  It  is  important  to  mention  in  this 
connection  that  signal  intelligence  forwarded  intercepted  messages 
verbatim,  without  comment,  and,  in  dubious  cases,  in  the  foreign  language 
without  translation.  The  evaluation  of  the  message  and  the  fitting  of  it 
into  the  general  picture  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  signal 
intelligence  headquarters  but  were  the  task  of  the  section  chief.  Messages 
which  could  be  interpreted  in  different  ways  were  finally  handled  by  the 
chief  of  branch.  All  telephone  messages  from  signal  intelligence  were 
confirmed  by  it  in  a  daily  report  sent  to  the  branch  in  several  copies. 
These  copies  were  used  to  enter  the  information  on  the  various  maps 
and  card  indexes  (Order  of  Battle,  Who’s  Who,  etc.). 

The  channels  for  messages  from  signal  intelligence  are  shown  in  Chart 
27,  page  241. 

As  in  the  case  of  signal  intelligence,  important  messages  from  the  Abwehr 
were  received  over  the  telephone  by  the  executive  officer  or  the  chief  of 
Section  III,  ahead  of  the  actual  written  report.  Copies  of  the  message  were 
prepared  immediately  and  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  branch,  who  sometimes 
added  marginal  notes  for  the  benefit  of  the  section  concerned.  He  passed 
final  judgment  only  in  cases  when  a  doubtful  item  came  up  again  at  the 
next  conference.  Instead  of  using  the  report  and  the  opinion  of  the  section 
chief,  he  could  discard  it  or  ask  for  further  confirmation. 

The  section  chief  also  sent  written  requests  for  further  inquiries  in  a 
certain  field  directly  to  the  Abwehr  or  the  National  Security  Office  (see 
Appendix  5).  Important  messages  from  the  Abwehr  concerning  the  enemy 
situation  were  sometimes  forwarded  by  Foreign  Armies  West  to  chief 
intelligence  officers  in  the  field  either  by  telephone  or  teletype.  To  this 
was  added  a  brief  opinion  based  on  other  reports  available  at  the  branch. 
Abwehr  and  the  National  Security  Office  were  not  permitted  to  forward 
messages  directly  to  chief  intelligence  officers  in  the  field  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  latter  were  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  individual  messages 
properly.  For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  impress  upon  Abwehr  and 
National  Security  Office  personnel  the  importance  of  these  channels  and 
of  the  evaluation  by  Foreign  Armies  West. 

Abwehr  or  the  National  Security  Office  employed  the  agents  and  carried 
out  the  requests  of  Foreign  Armies  West.  It  was  never  their  task  to  evaluate 
any  of  the  messages  received.  They  would  not  have  been  qualified  to  make 
proper  evaluation  because  they  lacked  the  other  basic  information  required. 
To  the  original  message  they  merely  added  a  critical  word  concerning  the 
source,  such  as  reliable  source  or  "new  agent.”  The  final  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  a  message  was  done  entirely  by  Branch  Foreign  Armies.  For 
the  benefit  of  Abwehr,  the  individual  section  chief  usually  added  a  short 
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critical  note  concerning  the  contents  of  a  message  as,  for  instance,  "Checks 
with  information  previously  received"  or  "Message  without  value,  agent 
apparently  victim  of  enemy  deception.”  The  routing  of  secret  service 
messages  is  shown  in  Chart  28,  page  243. 

Any  messages  from  secret  sources  which  contained  details  important 
to  other  headquarters  were  copied  and  distributed.  Thus  reports  about 
weapons  and  equipment  were  sent  to  the  ordnance  office  (Waffenamt), 
unless  Abwehr  had  already  taken  care  of  that  in  its  own  distribution  of 
the  message,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  arms  and  services  (Waffengenerale)  in 
the  OKH.  Reports  concerning  details  on  foreign  economy,  manpower,  and 
so  forth,  were  directed  to  the  field  economic  office  of  the  OKW,  details 
concerning  landing  craft  to  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  Navy  High 
Command,  and  messages  referring  to  airplanes  and  enemy  parachute  units 
to  the  senior  intelligence  officer  of  the  air  force  operations  staff. 

The  results  of  prisoner-of-war  interrogations  were  received  at  the  branch 
either  on  a  printed  form  or  by  way  of  special  reports.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  issued  its  own  questionnaires, 
which  formed  the  basis  for  interrogations  in  the  field  and  pointed  out 
the  most  important  items.  These  contained  questions  concerning 
identifications  of  units  and  their  higher  and  lower  headquarters,  names 
of  officers,  dates  of  shipment,  and  details  on  armament  and  equipment. 
One  copy  remained  with  the  headquarters  conducting  the  interrogation, 
another  copy  went  to  the  next  higher  headquarters,  and  a  third  was  sent 
directly  to  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  relay 
the  results  to  the  branch  as  quickly  as  possible.  Since  mail  was  often  slow 
in  arriving  through  intelligence  channels,  the  branch  was  informed  of 
important  details  by  telephone  ahead  of  the  written  reports.  The  routing 
of  interrogation  reports  is  shown  in  Chart  29,  page  244. 

These  interrogation  forms  were  found  satisfactory  as  a  general 
background,  but  were  not  exhaustive  because,  when  prisoners  made 
disclosures  going  beyond  anything  contained  in  the  questionnaires,  unskilled 
interrogators  and  interpreters  often  disregarded  such  additional  information. 
Interrogation  and  the  type  of  questions  to  be  asked  were  subsequently 
taught  as  a  part  of  intelligence  training  in  courses  at  army  and  army  group 
and  later  in  intelligence  training  courses  at  Posen  (see  Chapter  4). 

When  problems  required  special  clarification,  inquiries  were  sent  by  the 
branch  to  the  chief  intelligence  officers  of  army  groups  and  theaters  or 
were  entered  in  the  special  reports  of  the  intelligence  service 
(Einzelnachrichten  des  Ic  Dienstes)  which  were  distributed  down  to  division. 
Special  questions  from  other  branches  of  OKW  or  OKH  were  handled 
in  the  same  fashion.  If,  for  instance,  the  ordnance  office  needed  answers 
to  certain  questions  concerning  weapons,  or  if  detailed  information  was 
required  about  enemy  tactics,  gas  warfare,  and  so  forth,  Branch  Foreign 
Armies  West  sent  special  questionnaires  to  the  chief  intelligence  officers 
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in  the  field,  sometimes  down  to  army,  or  distributed  the  questions  through 
the  special  reports  down  to  division.  Thus  everybody  was  kept  up-to-date 
on  items  of  special  importance.  The  channels  for  interrogation 
questionnaires  are  shown  in  Chart  30,  page  246. 

It  happened,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  some  of  the 
other  headquarters  communicated  directly  with  the  headquarters  in  the 
field  concerning  answers  to  certain  questions  which  interested  them.  This 
was  stopped,  however,  because  intelligence  officers  in  the  field  were 
overburdened  with  inquiries.  To  avoid  this,  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West 
was  ordered  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  these  inquiries  and  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  forwarding  them  to  the  proper  field  commands. 

Particularly  good  results  were  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  special 
interrogation  teams  (Vernehmungskommandos)  (see  Chapter  4).  Their 
reports  were  routed  directly  to  Foreign  Armies  West,  which  thereby  was 
able  to  receive  quick  and  accurate  information. 

The  processing  of  interrogation  reports  largely  followed  that  described 
for  other  types  of  messages.  They  were  ultimately  filed  by  the  particular 
subsection  most  concerned  with  their  contents. 

Captured  documents  were  received  by  the  branch  from  army  groups 
and  theater  intelligence  staffs  through  intelligence  channels  (see  Chart  31, 
page  247).  After  registration  they  were  handed  immediately  to  the  section 
chief  concerned,  who  processed  them  himself  or,  if  there  were  many  of 
them,  appointed  an  officer  of  the  section  to  do  the  work.  The  precise 
and  detailed  study  of  the  individual  papers  was  up  to  the  specialists  of 
the  section,  who,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  items,  reported  back 
to  their  section  chief  or  simply  entered  the  matter  on  their  own  card  indexes. 
Matters  of  great  tactical  importance  were  handled  by  the  section  chief 
himself,  who  brought  them  up  at  the  next  conference  or  made  them  the 
subject  of  a  special  report. 

The  branch  considered  it  particularly  important  to  teach  intelligence 
staffs  in  the  field  not  to  prepare  long  translations,  but  rather  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  short  German  excerpts  on  items  of  interest 
to  their  own  headquarters.  They  also  had  to  be  taught  not  to  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  judge  whether  a  captured  document  was  of  value  or  not, 
but  to  pass  it  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  final  evaluation  was  done 
by  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West.  It  was  very  important — and  this  was 
constantly  emphasized — that  translations  were  of  no  value  to  the  higher 
headquarters  and  that  only  the  original  documents  counted.  If  translations 
were  required  for  other  high-echelon  headquarters,  they  were  prepared 
by  Foreign  Armies  West. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  information  gained  about  the  enemy 
was  obtained  from  evaluation  of  the  foreign  press  and  radio.  Foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  sent  to  the  branch  by  the  attache  section 
or  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office  of  the  OKH  and  were 
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forwarded  directly  to  the  sections  of  the  branch.  Within  each  section,  one 
suitable  officer  or  NCO  was  appointed  as  newspaper  specialist  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  evaluation  of  the  material.  The  section  chief  periodically 
discussed  with  his  newspaper  specialist  those  questions  which  were  of  special 
importance  at  the  time.  Only  unusual  items  were  referred  to  the  chief 
of  the  branch.  The  channels  of  newspaper  processing  are  shown  in  Chart 
32,  page  249. 

Originally  each  section  maintained  its  own  subsection  for  monitoring 
enemy  broadcasts.  Subsequently,  to  save  manpower,  Section  III  did  the 
monitoring  for  the  entire  branch  and  distributed  the  results.  In  addition, 
the  OKW  sent  twice  daily  a  digest  of  all  intercepted  press  and  radio  reports 
(Chi-Meldung).  (See  Chart  33,  page  250.) 

Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  issued  many  types  of  publications; 
specifically,  it  issued  enemy  situation  reports,  appreciations  of  the  enemy 
situation,  special  strategic  studies,  enemy  situation  maps,  special  maps  and 
sketches,  general  surveys,  special  reports,  special  conference  notes,  order 
of  battle  books,  pocketbooks  on  enemy  armies,  combat  intelligence  reports, 
and  contributions  to  other  publications. 

After  the  evening  report  by  the  section  chiefs,  the  enemy  situation  report 
was  prepared  by  the  executive  officer  on  the  basis  of  the  written  reports 
as  delivered  by  the  enemy  situation  subsections.  This  report  contained  a 
general  picture  of  the  enemy  situation  and,  for  each  theater,  enemy  unit 
identifications  and  confirmation  of  old  identifications,  details  of  unit 
organization,  and  reports  on  enemy  concentrations.  It  also  described  the 
naval  situation  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  received,  the  chief  of  branch  and  the  executive 
officer  prepared  the  more  detailed  appreciation  of  the  enemy  situation 
from  time  to  time.  The  section  chiefs  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
analysis  by  answering  certain  questions. 

The  situation  report  was  distributed  down  to  army  and  also  to  higher 
headquarters.  The  appreciation  of  the  enemy  situation,  however,  was  given 
a  smaller  circulation.  Distribution  of  both  was  arranged  personally  by  the 
chief  of  the  branch.  He  was  also  the  only  person  who  could  change  the 
distribution,  a  method  which  was  found  advantageous  for  matters  of  security. 

The  special  strategic  studies  received  a  rather  limited  distribution;  they 
were  distributed  to  the  chief  of  the  Army  High  Command,  the  G-3  of 
the  Army  General  Staff,  or  the  armed  forces  operations  staff,  and  sometimes 
to  certain  army  groups.  If  the  analysis  referred  only  to  an  individual  theater 
of  war,  it  could  be  distributed  also  to  armies  with  the  approval  of  the 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  or  of  the  armed  forces  operations  staff. 

To  supplement  the  enemy  situation  report,  map  sketches  of  the  enemy 
situation  in  the  individual  theaters  were  added  as  annexes.  They  were 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  received  by  the  various  enemy  situation 
subsections,  which  also  kept  situation  maps  to  the  scale  of  1:1,000,000, 
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1:300,000,  and  sometimes  1:100,000  or  1:50,000  for  important  local  actions, 
such  as  fighting  in  cities  or  the  Siegfried  Line.  One  map  for  each  theater 
of  war  was  completed  on  the  basis  of  the  morning  or  evening  report. 
Copies  of  maps  of  the  previous  day  were  in  the  offices  of  the  chief  of 
the  branch,  the  executive  officer,  or  the  section  chief.  The  new  map  had 
to  be  ready  for  the  morning  or  the  evening  report. 

The  enemy  situation  for  the  large  operational  maps  of  the  OKW — 
the  so-called  blue-red  maps  (Blau-rot  Karten) — was  usually  taken  from 
the  map  sketches  which  were  appended  to  the  situation  report.  For  the 
personal  conferences  of  the  chief  of  the  branch  with  the  executive  officer 
or  with  the  chief  of  the  armed  forces  operations  staff,  a  situation  map 
to  the  scale  of  1:300,000  was  used. 

In  addition,  special  strategic  maps  or  sketches  were  occasionally  prepared. 
They  contained  details  of  the  enemy  reserves,  the  distribution  of  forces 
on  a  large  scale,  the  use  of  ports  or  certain  stretches  of  terrain,  an  analysis 
of  invasion  possibilities  along  the  coasts,  or  a  survey  of  the  distribution 
of  landing  craft  and  shipping.  Such  maps  were  based  on  the  strategic 
evaluations  of  the  various  sections.  Maps  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
theater  and  in  the  Pacific  were  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  OKW  on 
the  basis  of  reports  received  from  the  military  attaches  in  Tokyo  or  Bangkok, 
reports  of  the  Japanese  military  attache  in  Berlin,  and  evaluation  of  enemy 
press  and  radio  reports. 

General  surveys  on  individual  countries  such  as  France,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Balkans,  were  issued  approximately  every  two 
weeks  and  distributed  to  the  highest  headquarters  as  well  as  down  to  the 
G-2s  of  armies.  They  contained  a  brief  digest  of  the  information  from 
daily  situation  reports  and,  in  addition,  items  of  general  interest,  such  as 
economics,  morale,  the  replacement  training  system,  and  army  organization. 
They  were  prepared  by  the  section  chiefs  on  the  basis  of  their  own  daily 
reports  issued  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  signed  by  the  chief  of  branch. 

Special  reports  were  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  They  were  to  convey 
to  the  troops  the  latest  findings  about  the  enemy  on  particular  questions 
and,  for  this  reason,  were  distributed  as  far  down  as  division.  They  contained 
details  about  tactics,  organization,  armament,  equipment,  and  insignia,  as 
well  as  suggestions  for  special  questions.  The  individual  specialists  prepared 
their  own  contributions  for  the  section  chief,  who  consolidated  them  and 
published  them  over  the  signature  of  the  chief  of  branch. 

Special  conference  notes  were  short  appreciations  on  certain  items  on 
information  and  were  prepared  occasionally  by  order  of  a  section  chief 
or  the  chief  of  branch.  They  were  printed  and  distributed  over  the  signature 
of  the  chief  of  branch.  Their  distribution  depended  entirely  on  the  contents. 
Such  appreciations  were  prepared,  for  instance,  on  the  Indian  army,  on 
the  effect  of  V-weapons  as  reported  by  prisoners  of  war,  on  calculations 
of  the  shipping  necessary  for  U.S.  or  British  division,  or  on  the  situation 
in  the  Pacific. 
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Approximately  once  a  year  the  Branch  Foreign  Armies  prepared  order 
of  battle  books  (Kriegsheere)  on  each  of  the  enemy  armies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  intelligence  officers  of  the  various  command  echelons.  These  books, 
containing  details  of  enemy  strength  and  organization  and  lists  of  enemy 
units  with  their  numbers,  enabled  the  G-2  in  the  field  to  look  up  the 
organization  of  newly  identified  units.  These  books  were  purposely  kept 
free  of  all  details  which  could  not  be  of  interest  to  the  men  in  the  field, 
such  as  the  peacetime  organization  of  an  enemy  army,  replacement  units, 
and  descriptions  of  the  high  command,  nor  did  they  contain  details  on 
armament  and  equipment.  These  last-mentioned  subjects  were  treated  in 
so-called  pocketbooks  (Taschenbiicher),  where  they  were  supplemented  by 
suitable  pictures.  These  smaller  books  were  distributed  down  to  companies. 
The  main  idea  was  not  to  burden  the  G-2  in  the  field  with  unnecessary 
material  in  the  form  of  voluminous  books,  but  to  distribute  only  such 
information  as  was  really  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  for  matters  of 
security,  infantry  companies  and  similar  field  units  were  not  supposed  to 
have  information  which  was  for  intelligence  personnel  only,  so  that  the 
men  in  the  front  line  received  only  these  pocketbooks. 

Tactical  findings  were  published  from  time  to  time  in  combat  intelligence 
reports.  For  instance,  a  paper  on  British-American  tactics  (Britisch- 
amerikanisches  Kampfverfahren)  was  prepared  by  Sections  III  and  V  and 
was  distributed  down  to  division. 

Aside  from  its  own  publications,  the  branch  contributed  information 
about  the  enemy  to  publications  of  other  headquarters.  If,  for  instance, 
the  training  section  intended  to  issue  a  new  memorandum  concerning 
defense  against  enemy  parachutists,  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  was  called 
upon  to  write  that  part  which  dealt  with  the  description  and  tactics  of 
such  units. 

It  is  difficult,  in  retrospect,  to  appraise  the  quality  and  scope  of  the 
study  of  Allied  order  of  battle  by  Foreign  Armies  West  since  its  personnel 
destroyed  most  of  their  records  before  capture.  Only  some  of  their 
publications  are  available. 

By  and  large,  Foreign  Armies  West  appears  to  have  been  able  to  follow 
Allied  division  order  of  battle  closely.  German  reports  stress  that  almost 
all  Allied  divisions  were  known  long  before  they  appeared  at  the  front. 
The  formation  of  American  armored  divisions,  which  was  not  actually  known 
before  they  arrived  in  the  European  theater,  was,  however,  estimated  fairly 
well  on  the  basis  of  general  mobilization  calculations  of  American  manpower 
and  industry. 

Little  attention  was  paid  by  Foreign  Armies  West  to  the  formation  of 
higher  headquarters.  The  German  theory  was  that  little  could  be  gained 
by  it,  since  the  number  of  corps,  armies  or  army  groups  in  a  theater  could 
be  adequately  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  divisions  identified. 
Similarly,  Foreign  Armies  West  did  not  pay  the  same  amount  of  attention 
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to  GHQ  troops  which  this  subject  received  in  Allied  intelligence  circles. 
The  branch  kept  track  of  Allied  GHQ  units  in  its  card  files,  but  relied 
largely  on  estimates  of  the  number  and  strength  of  such  units  with  each 
higher  headquarters.  This  method  was  probably  sufficient  for  the  type  of 
defensive  warfare  which  the  Germans  fought  throughout  the  western 
campaign,  but  would  have  been  found  grossly  inadequate  for  a  German 
offensive  on  any  large  scale. 

A  certain  amount  of  useful  intelligence  was  derived  by  the  Germans 
from  the  study  of  army  post  office  numbers.  Here  their  task  was  facilitated 
by  the  particular  simplicity  of  the  American  numbering  system.  There  can 
be  no  comparison  drawn  with  the  effort  the  Allies  had  to  make  the  track 
down  German  field  post  numbers,  which  went  as  high  as  70,000,  with 
a  number  for  each  headquarters,  battalion,  and  sometimes  company. 

As  an  afterthought,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  mention  what  assistance 
Foreign  Armies  West  and  German  intelligence  in  general  received  from 
Allied  methods.  German  intelligence  officers  emphasized  many  times  how 
much  British  and  American  shoulder  patches  facilitated  the  identification 
of  Allied  units.  This  was  particularly  true  in  rear  areas,  especially  in  ports 
of  embarkation  and  debarkation,  where  the  Germans  had  to  rely  on  the 
observations  and  reports  of  militarily  inexperienced  agents.  Their  exact 
description  of  Allied  shoulder  patches  enabled  the  Germans  to  keep  a  good 
check  on  Allied  order  of  battle. 

After  the  entry  of  United  States  into  the  war,  Foreign  Armies  West 
had,  at  first,  no  way  of  gauging  properly  the  anticipated  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  Army  except  from  descriptions  in  the  press.  As  a  guide  they 
studied  the  U.S.  mobilization  procedure  of  World  War  I  and  made  a  list 
of  divisions  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  of  1918.  To  their 
own  surprise,  they  found  this  method  to  be  quite  reliable  for  an  initial 
order  of  battle  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  this  war,  since,  with  the  exception 
of  armored  divisions,  the  formation  of  units  in  this  war  followed  very 
closely  the  pattern  of  mobilization  in  World  War  I. 

The  order  of  battle  of  the  British  army  was,  however,  a  very  complicated 
study  for  the  Germans.  In  the  beginning,  many  items  of  information  received 
by  Foreign  Armies  West  had  to  be  discarded,  because  front-line  troops 
and  agents  did  not  go  into  sufficient  detail  in  their  reports  on  identifications. 
It  often  happened  that  such  a  report  mentioned  merely  the  name  of  the 
British  regiment  because  the  writer  of  the  report  did  not  realize  the 
importance  of  sending  also  a  battalion  number.  Such  points  were  all  the 
more  confusing  to  the  inexperienced  reporter,  because  the  number  of  a 
U.S.  Army  regiment  was  at  all  times  sufficient  for  identification. 

Foreign  Armies  East  was  much  more  thorough  in  its  study  of  Russian 
order  of  battle.  After  the  initial  errors  caused  by  overoptimism,  the  branch 
kept  a  very  close  check  not  only  on  Russian  divisions  but  on  higher 
headquarters  and  GHQ  units  as  well. 


CHAPTER  3 


Intelligence  Channels 


A.  General 

The  word  channel  can  be  understood  in  its  full  meaning  only  if  we 
consider  the  historical  development  of  the  German  army.  Prior  to  World 
War  I,  only  one  channel  existed,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
hierarchy  of  staffs  and  units  of  the  various  enclosed  echelons — the  command 
channel. 

During  World  War  I  there  existed  in  addition  to  the  command  channels 
the  so-called  General  Staff  channel  (Generalstabsdienstweg).  Because  of 
the  prestige  of  General  Staff  officers,  they  were  often  the  real  leaders 
of  the  units  while  their  commanders  were  only  nominal  figureheads.  The 
General  Staff  officers  had  the  authority  to  issue  orders  through  General 
Staff  channels,  frequently  without  the  knowledge  of  their  commanders. 
This  led  to  friction  and  distaste  for  the  word  channels ,  particularly  just 
before  World  War  II,  when  the  responsibilities  of  the  leader  were  more 
carefully  emphasized. 

In  the  meantime,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  army  had  become  so 
complicated  that,  for  each  specialized  branch,  a  new  corresponding  channel 
had  to  be  created  to  deal  with  the  particular  requirements  of  that  branch. 
It  was  through  such  special  channels  that  reports  were  made  and  instruction 
in  specialist  matters  was  given.  Thus  artillery  channels,  engineer  channels, 
quartermaster  channels,  Abwehr  channels,  and  so  forth,  arose.  In  all 
operational  questions,  responsibility  rested  with  the  unit  commanders, 
whose  authority,  in  case  of  disagreement  among  the  chiefs  of  the  specialized 
branches,  was  final.  While  this  development  was  inevitable,  it  antagonized 
many  commanders  who  believed  it  would  lead  to  a  confusion  of  their 
authority.  In  a  field  which  was  as  closely  connected  with  operations  as 
intelligence,  commanders  guarded  their  authority  jealously,  so  that  no 
intelligence  channel  might  appear  (similar  to  the  unpopular  General  Staff 
channel)  and  supersede  command  channels,  thus  allowing  ideas  to  reach 
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higher  headquarters  which  were  not  those  of  the  commander.  This  explains 
the  phrase,  "There  is  no  independent  intelligence  channel,”  an  expression 
which  appears  in  so  authoritative  a  publication  as  the  "Training  Pamphlet 
for  Division  and  Corps  Intelligence  Offices,”  October  1,  1943  ("Merkblatt 
fur  Divisionen  und  Korps  Ic  vom.”  1.10.1943  OKH).  The  intelligence 
channel  existed  in  practice  because,  although  G-2  was  subordinate  to  G- 
3,  neither  G-3  nor  the  chief  of  staff  wished  to  be  burdened  with  minor 
intelligence  items  of  interest  only  to  intelligence  experts.  What  was  avoided 
was  the  existence  of  a  channel  through  which  independent  orders  or  reports 
could  be  given  in  contradiction  to  those  of  the  G-3  or  the  chief  of  staff. 
Thus  a  separate  intelligence  channel  existed,  but  its  independence  was 
carefully  limited.  The  disadvantages  of  this  lack  of  confidence  in  intelligence, 
in  contrast  to  Allied  practice,  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  it  meant  that 
intelligence  in  the  German  army  was  never  able  to  develop  sufficiently 
strong  personalities  to  overcome  this  limitation. 

B.  Intelligence  Channels 

Intelligence  channels  in  the  German  army  were  channels  for  reporting 
information  only  and  could  not  be  used  for  issuing  orders.  If  Branch  Foreign 
Armies  West,  as  the  highest  intelligence  agency,  wished  to  obtain 
information  from  the  intelligence  section  of  an  army  group,  orders  for 
procuring  such  information  could  be  issued  only  by  the  highest  command 
authorities,  that  is,  the  chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff  and,  later  on, 
the  chief  of  the  armed  forces  operations  staff,  who  used  command  channels 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  the  chief  of  the  Branch  Foreign  Armies 
West,  like  all  other  department  chiefs  in  the  OKH  and  OKW,  was  authorized 
to  a  certain  extent  to  sign  papers  independently,  but  he  could  sign  orders 
only  on  behalf  of  the  chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff  and  never  in  his 
capacity  as  the  highest  G-2  authority.  This  was  the  case  at  all  levels,  with 
the  further  limitation  that  the  signing  of  orders  in  general  was  reserved 
for  the  respective  chiefs  of  staff.  This  authority  could  be  transferred  in 
certain  cases  to  officers  of  the  staff,  including  the  G-2.  How  far  the  chief 
of  staff  went  in  delegating  his  authority  depended  entirely  on  his  own 
method  of  working  and  his  confidence  in  the  G-2.  At  division  the  G- 
3  replaced  the  chief  of  staff. 

The  contents  of  reports  and  messages  prepared  by  the  G-2  concerned 
operations  more  than  those  of  any  other  specialized  branch.  For  that  reason 
the  subordination  of  G-2  to  G-3  was  found  necessary  and  was  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  regulations.  Therefore,  G-2  information  could  reach  higher 
echelons  or  adjacent  and  subordinate  units  only  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  G-3  and  the  chief  of  staff. 

G-2  channels  went  down  to  division  only  and  thus  differed  from 
administrative  channels  which  went  down  as  far  as  battalion.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  corps  G-2,  division  G-2  had  to  split 
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the  contents  of  combat  reports  from  the  regiments  into  information  about 
the  enemy  and  information  about  friendly  troops.  Shortage  of  personnel 
on  the  regimental  staff  and  the  burden  on  signal  communications  did  not 
permit  separate  G-2  reports  from  the  regiments.  Thus  the  obtaining  of 
sufficient  details  about  the  enemy  depended  on  the  ability  of  the  G-2  and 
his  personal  contact  with  the  regimental  commanders  and  their  adjutants. 

This  fusion  of  information  about  the  enemy  and  friendly  troops  in  the 
G-2  reports  continued  up  to  army  level.  It  was  very  important  at  all  echelons 
that  the  intelligence  and  operations  officers  should  work  in  close  cooperation, 
and  that  all  enemy  intelligence  contained  in  G-3  reports  or  resulting  from 
conversations  between  G-3s,  chiefs  of  staff,  or  commanders  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  G-2.  This  applied  particularly  whenever 
signal  communications  were  weak  and  the  special  channel  could  not  be 
used.  G-2  reports  were  then  attached,  in  condensed  form,  to  the  G-3  reports, 
which  always  had  communication  priority.  They  had  to  be  separated  by 
the  receiving  agency. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  outlined  above,  the  German  army  authorities 
were  continually  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  separate  intelligence  channel 
(1)  because  the  wealth  of  detail  which  makes  up  the  mosaic  of  intelligence 
would  tax  command  channels  to  an  unbearable  degree  (moreover,  special 
training  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  were  required  for  a  complete 
understanding  and  proper  evaluation  of  the  various  items),  and  (2)  because 
G-2  reports  and  G-3  reports  had  to  be  handed  in  to  the  highest  echelon 
(OKH,  OKW)  at  different  hours.  There  were  three  reasons  for  this.  First, 
reporting  at  the  same  time  would  have  been  technically  impossible  since 
signal  communications  could  not  have  handled  such  a  stream  of  traffic. 
Second,  the  hours  for  reporting  had  to  be  adapted  to  fit  into  the  system 
of  operation  at  OKH  and  OKW,  where  the  final  decisions  were  to  be 
made.  For  example,  the  OKW  plotted  information  about  enemy  and  friendly 
troops  on  the  same  map;  the  enemy  situation  had  to  be  available  about 
two  hours  earlier  because  the  two  departments  concerned  could  not  work 
on  the  map  at  the  same  time.  The  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West,  in  most 
cases,  was  not  located  at  the  same  place  as  OKW  headquarters,  so  that 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  was  inevitable  before  the  situation  could  be  presented 
to  the  fiihrer. 

Such  differences  in  time  schedules  existed  down  to  division,  so  that  at 
all  command  echelons  the  G-2  reports  were  submitted  at  different  hours 
from  the  G-3  report. 

The  above  are  the  only  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  G-2  channel.  In 
dealing  with  normal  departmental  work,  the  same  ruling  was  followed 
as  existed  within  other  specialist  staff  departments.  An  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  G-2  channel  has  been  given  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
at  Western  Theater  Command. 
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For  example,  it  was  stated  in  the  evening  report  of  Army  Group  B 
that  an  enemy  attack  in  the  sector  of  the  Fifth  Panzer  Army  was  expected 
for  certain  reasons.  It  appeared,  however,  that  such  expectation  was 
contradicted  by  the  results  of  signal  intercept  information  received  by  the 
chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command.  In  such  a  situation 
he  first  called  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group  B  and  ascertained 
whether  the  latter  had  knowledge  of  the  signal  intercept  at  the  time  he 
made  his  evaluation.  If  that  was  the  case,  they  discussed  the  question.  As 
a  result,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group  B  sometimes  changed 
his  opinion.  The  exchange  of  views,  however,  was  at  this  time  a  purely 
personal  and  unofficial  one,  which  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western 
Theater  Command  could  not  use  to  form  a  basis  for  his  report  to  the 
G-3  or  the  chief  of  staff.  If  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group 
B  changed  his  opinion  to  agree  with  that  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
at  Western  Theater  Command,  he  would  have  to  report  the  new  situation 
to  his  own  G-3  and  chief  of  staff,  upon  whose  decisions  it  might  have 
far-reaching  importance.  If  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group 
B  succeeded  in  convincing  his  G-3  or  chief  of  staff,  he  informed  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  of  Western  Theater  Command  by  telephone  and  the 
situation  was  thereby  settled. 

If  the  chief  of  staff  of  Army  Group  B  retained  his  original  opinion, 
this  also  had  to  be  reported  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western 
Theater  Command.  The  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater 
Command  had  then  to  submit  to  his  own  G-3  the  two  disagreeing  views 
which  were  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  staff  of  Western  Theater  Command. 

The  final  decision  was  then  made  by  the  western  theater  commander. 
The  latter’s  appreciation  of  the  enemy  situation  was  included  in  the 
intelligence  report  of  Western  Theater  Command  to  Branch  Foreign  Armies 
West.  The  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group  B  was  notified 
accordingly. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army  Group  B 
was  not  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  signal  intercept  message,  an 
agreement  was  certainly  reached  quickly,  without  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  western  theater  commander.  A  similar  procedure  was  followed  at 
all  command  echelons. 

Reconnaissance  planes  of  the  Third  Air  Force  had  spotted  an  enemy 
convoy  in  the  western  Mediterranean  south  of  the  Balearic  Islands  heading 
east.  Such  reports  reached  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater 
Command  through  his  air  force  liaison  officer.  In  this  case,  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  at  Western  Theater  Command  telephoned  the  A-2  of 
the  Third  Air  Force  and  exchanged  views  with  him  on  the  situation. 
Thereafter,  the  G-3  and  the  chief  of  staff  of  Western  Theater  Command 
were  given  the  message  by  telephone  and  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
suggested  that  this  message,  together  with  a  comment  on  its  reliability, 
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should  be  forwarded  to  Army  Group  G,  which  was  responsible  for  that 
sector  of  southern  France.  Suggestions  of  this  nature  were  usually  accepted. 
In  this  particular  case  the  message  was  teletyped  immediately  from  the 
office  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  over  his  own  signature  to  Army 
Group  G  in  order  to  expedite  its  transmission.  It  was  the  responsibility 
of  Western  Theater  Command  to  notify  all  other  agencies  which  should 
have  knowledge  of  the  message.  In  this  case  these  were  Navy  Group 
Command  West,  the  commander  of  Army  Group  Area  Southern  France, 
the  evaluation  center  of  the  Staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5,  the 
Branch  Foreign  Armies  West,  the  armed  forces  operations  staff,  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  at  Southwestern  Theater  Command,  and  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  of  the  armed  forces  operations  staff  (the  last,  however, 
only  in  particularly  important  cases  and  with  the  approval  of  the  chief 
of  staff).  In  addition,  the  assistants  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western 
Theater  Command  requested  the  Abwehr  Center  Paris  and  the  evaluation 
center  of  the  Staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  5  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  report  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from  their  respective  courses. 
Whenever  the  message  was  unusually  important,  the  chief  intelligence 
officer  at  Western  Theater  Command  could  exchange  views  with  the  chief 
intelligence  officer  at  Southwestern  Theater  Command  Italy.  As  signal 
communications  to  Italy  were  almost  always  difficult,  this  exchange  of 
opinions  had  to  be  limited  to  exceptional  cases. 

When  the  intelligence  department  of  Army  Group  G  functioned  smoothly, 
the  chief  intelligence  officer  knew  about  the  report  even  before  he  received 
the  message  from  Western  Theater  Command.  The  air  reconnaissance  units 
stationed  in  southern  France  had  reported  this  observation  to  the  air  force 
liaison  command  with  the  Nineteenth  Army.  The  chief  intelligence  officer 
of  the  Nineteenth  Army  then  notified  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  Army 
Group  G.  Thus,  it  often  happened  that  messages  going  up  and  down  crossed 
each  other,  and  that  Western  Theater  Command  disseminated  information 
to  the  army  groups  which  was  already  known  to  them  there.  This  was 
a  minor  fault,  however,  as  in  most  cases  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of 
an  army  group  could  learn  from  the  comments  made  by  Western  Theater 
Command  what  evaluation  had  been  placed  on  the  matter. 

Messages  of  minor  importance  containing  confirmation  of  events  already 
known  or  details  having  no  immediate  effect  on  the  operational  situation 
were  passed  on  to  the  interested  agencies  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
at  Western  Theater  Command  without  previous  consultation  with  the  G- 
3  or  the  chief  of  staff.  Both  of  these  received  a  concise  report  of  ail  these 
items  at  the  next  conference.  Included  among  these  less  important  messages 
were  memoranda  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West,  concerning  details  about 
enemy  units  or  weapons  reported  by  other  theaters  of  operation  or  by 
other  subordinate  army  groups.  In  the  same  category  belonged  reports 
on  resistance  movements  within  occupied  territory  which  were  only  of 
local  interest. 
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The  decision  as  to  whether  messages  were  important  or  not  was  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer  according  to  the  amount 
of  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  G-3  and  the  chief  of  staff.  A  good 
intelligence  officer  was  valued  primarily  by  his  ability  to  rapidly  distinguish 
important  from  unimportant  items.  Moreover,  the  G-3  or  the  chief  of 
staff  received  a  great  number  of  incoming  messages  personally  and  read 
them  first  so  that  he  might  express  his  opinion  in  the  form  of  directives 
to  the  chief  intelligence  officer. 

The  above  illustration  is  typical  of  the  operating  procedure  at  all  echelons. 
The  only  difference  might  be  found  at  division  level  where  the  G-3,  in 
his  cooperation  with  and  supervision  of  the  G-2,  takes  the  place  of  both 
the  G-3  and  the  chief  of  staff  of  higher  formations. 

C.  Abwehr  Channels 

Up  to  spring  1944,  only  one  branch  of  Abwehr  came  into  contact  with 
operational  units:  Abwehr  III,  the  counterespionage  branch.  Here  both 
army  group  and  army  had  an  Abwehr  officer  assigned  primarily  to  this 
duty.  At  corps  and  division  this  service  was  performed  by  the  G-2,  and 
at  all  lower  echelons  down  to  battalion  by  an  "officer  for  Abwehr  matters” 
as  a  secondary  duty. 

As  the  work  done  by  the  Abwehr  officer  was  not  so  closely  connected 
with  operations  as  the  intelligence  service  proper,  there  was  a  special  channel 
available  for  Abwehr  activities.  The  position  of  the  Abwehr  officer  within 
the  intelligence  department  was  of  a  special  nature.  On  the  one  hand  he 
was  subordinate  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer,  but  it  was  also  customary 
for  the  Abwehr  officer,  in  particularly  important  and  complicated  espionage 
cases,  to  report  directly  to  the  chief  of  staff,  always,  however,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  intelligence  officer.  Furthermore,  the  chief 
intelligence  officer,  in  all  Abwehr  matters  at  army  group  and  army  levels, 
was  directly  responsible  to  the  chief  of  staff  and  not  to  the  G-3.  The  latter 
was  informed  of  Abwehr  matters  only  when  they  were  of  operational 
importance.  The  same  applied  at  corps  level,  but  at  division  the  G-2  was 
responsible  in  all  matters,  including  Abwehr,  to  the  G-3. 

The  Abwehr  officers  of  army  group  and  army  were  authorized  to 
communicate  orally  or  in  writing  with  the  chief  intelligence  officers  and 
Abwehr  officers  at  lower  levels  concerning  current  Abwehr  matters.  Orders 
could  be  given  through  Abwehr  channels  within  the  units  only  by  the 
chief  of  staff  or  on  his  behalf.  The  independence  of  the  Abwehr  officer 
varied  according  to  his  personality;  if  he  was  unusually  capable  and  the 
chief  of  staff  and  G-2  were  generous  in  their  delegation  of  authority,  he 
enjoyed  considerable  power.  Abwehr  channels  ran  parallel  to  G-2  channels 
from  division  to  army  group,  but  they  branched  off  from  army  group  upward. 
Branch  Foreign  Armies  at  OKH  had  no  dealings  with  Abwehr  matters. 
These  were  exclusively  the  province  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr 
Office  at  OKW,  whose  orders  were  binding  on  Abwehr  officers.  Conversely, 
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the  latter  were  authorized  to  communicate  directly  with  the  agencies  at 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  how  Abwehr  channels  operated. 

The  Abwehr  officer  of  the  headquarters  of  Wehrkreis  (Army  Corps  Area) 
IX  (Wehrkreiskommando  IX)  reported  to  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and 
Abwehr  Office  the  arrest  of  an  enemy  agent  having  in  his  possession  a 
sketch  of  vital  signal  communications  belonging  to  the  47 th  German  Infantry 
Division,  then  committed  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Because  of  its  tactical 
importance,  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  Abwehr  officer  of  Army 
Group  D  who,  through  the  chief  intelligence  officer,  recommended  that 
the  matter  be  handled  by  the  Fifteenth  Army.  Since  such  an  investigation 
involved  matters  of  tactical  operational  intelligence,  it  was  held  desirable 
that  the  results  be  reported  through  regular  channels  by  way  of  army  group 
rather  than  directly  to  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office.  With 
the  requisite  signature  of  the  chief  of  staff,  the  chief  intelligence  officer 
briefly  discussed  the  matter  with  the  G-3.  Once  the  necessary  orders  had 
been  issued,  a  similar  procedure  was  followed  at  Fifteenth  Army,  and  from 
there  the  information  was  forwarded  to  the  47th  Infantry  Division  through 
corps.  At  army  there  might  have  been  added  directives  by  which  the  Abwehr 
officer  would  personally  have  to  go  to  the  47th  Infantry  Division  to  deliver 
the  instructions  for  the  handling  of  the  investigation,  for  it  was  realized 
that  the  Abwehr  officers  both  at  army  and  at  army  group  were  more 
experienced  in  such  matters  than  the  division  G-2  with  whom  it  was  only 
a  secondary  duty.  If  unable  to  handle  the  matter  himself,  then  the  Abwehr 
officer  at  army  could  request  an  expert  from  the  nearest  Abwehr  center 
and,  though  these  centers  were  not  under  the  command  of  army,  they 
had  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office  of  such 
requests.  Once  the  investigation  had  been  completed,  reports  went  back 
through  the  same  channels. 

If,  in  the  above  example,  the  subject  matter  had  been  less  important, 
it  could  have  gone  directly  from  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office 
to  the  Fifteenth  Army  and  back.  Army  group  would  have  heard  about 
such  Abwehr  matters  only  in  the  monthly  army  reports.  Neither  army 
nor  corps  G-3  would  have  bothered  with  this  matter,  but  only  the  G- 
3  of  the  47th  Division,  and  then  only  in  this  capacity  as  the  superior 
of  the  G-2. 

For  examples  show  that,  in  fact,  there  did  exist  an  Abwehr  channel 
through  which  orders  as  well  as  reports  could  pass;  they  also  show  that 
important  matters  had  to  be  forwarded  through  the  various  command 
channels  from  army  group  down  to  division. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  Abwehr  channel  created  for  Abwehr 
officers  and  intelligence  reconnaissance  subunits  a  twofold  subordination 
which  was  not  always  pleasant.  The  disadvantages  of  this  could  be  overcome 
if  the  G-2  had  an  understanding  of  the  special  requirements  of  Abwehr 
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work.  The  advantage  in  having  separate  channels  was  that  G-2s,  as  chief 
intelligence  officers,  were  relieved  of  much  detail  as  well  as  responsibility 
for  the  execution  of  Abwehr  work  which  required  special  training  and 
years  of  experience.  This  advantage  also  applied  to  chiefs  of  staff  and 
field  commanders.  Moreover,  it  should  be  realized  that  the  German  method 
of  training  G-2s  did  not  offer  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  special  skill 
which  was  essential  for  successful  Abwehr  work. 


CHAPTER  4 


Intelligence  Training 

A.  General 

Only  after  a  brief  glance  at  some  essential  principles  of  the  German 
military  command  can  the  selection  of  candidates  and  the  training  for  the 
intelligence  service  be  judged  correctly.  The  highly  qualified  specialist  never 
was  the  model  for  the  General  Staff  officers  working  in  the  operational 
departments  of  the  army.  It  was  considered  essential  by  the  Germans  that 
a  General  Staff  officer  should  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  situation 
and  be  free  to  improvise  and  to  judge  for  himself  how  special  branches 
under  his  control  should  operate.  Accordingly,  training  which  furnished 
the  essentials  but  avoided  details  was  judged  sufficient.  In  addition,  the 
intelligence  branch  was  always  viewed  in  its  connection  with  the  operations 
branch,  and  G-2  posts  were  filled  by  General  Staff  officers. 

Another  principle  of  the  German  army  was  to  allow  higher  commanders 
and  their  General  Staff  officers  great  freedom  of  action  in  the  execution 
of  their  work.  The  breaking  away  from  this  idea  during  the  course  of 
the  last  war  was  caused  by  influences  other  than  a  change  of  mind  within 
the  army  itself.  This  freedom  of  action  was  evident  in  the  organization 
of  staffs  and  in  the  method  of  issuing  orders.  To  prescribe  to  the  various 
headquarters  the  methods  to  be  used  in  organizing  their  staff  work,  to 
dictate  how  special  details  were  to  be  handled  by  the  various  subordinate 
staffs,  was  contradictory  to  this  policy.  It  was  not  general  practice  to  lay 
down  fixed  rules  for  operating  methods.  The  first  years  of  the  war,  1939 
to  1941,  passed  so  quickly  and  successfully  for  the  Germans  that  even 
apparent  gaps  in  the  training  of  intelligence  personnel  were  noticed  by 
only  a  few  men,  and  none  of  them  could  make  their  criticism  heard.  The 
subsequent  discovery  of  this  insufficient  training  did  not  produce  far- 
reaching  changes.  Not  only  were  suitable  personnel  lacking,  but  the  generally 
low  prestige  which  all  intelligence  work  had  in  the  German  army  and 
the  lack  of  understanding  shown  by  Hitler  for  the  subject  meant  that, 
right  up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  correcting 
its  shortcomings. 
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B.  Selection  of  Candidates 

Up  to  autumn  1940,  all  G-2  positions  and  even  some  assistant  intelligence 
officer  positions  at  army  and  army  group  were  filled  by  General  Staff  officers. 
Captains,  after  having  finished  their  studies  at  the  War  Academy,  were 
assigned  to  corps  and  division;  senior  officers  with  the  rank  of  major  or 
lieutenant  colonel  served  as  chief  intelligence  officers  of  higher  staffs.  Later 
on,  due  to  a  lack  of  personnel,  General  Staff  officers  (majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels)  were  employed  in  G-2  positions  only  at  army  headquarters  and 
higher.  From  1944  on,  a  colonel  was  generally  chief  intelligence  officer 
at  army  group. 

The  first  employment  as  G-2  depended  mostly  on  chance;  knowledge 
of  languages  and  the  desire  of  the  applicant  had  bearing  on  the  assignment 
only  in  individual  cases.  Sometimes  the  requests  of  commanders  and  chiefs 
of  staff,  who  asked  for  certain  officers  known  to  be  especially  suited  for 
the  appointment  in  their  own  staffs,  were  the  basis  for  selection.  The 
chief  intelligence  officer  at  army  generally  had  previous  experience  in  one 
or  two  staff  positions,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  army  group  in  three 
or  four  staff  positions,  among  them  that  of  G-3  at  division.  Army  group 
G-2  positions  were  occupied,  if  possible,  by  seasoned  army  G-3s  or  by 
section  chiefs  of  the  Foreign  Armies  Branch.  Knowledge  of  languages  was 
desired  but  was  not  a  prerequisite. 

From  autumn  1940,  division  G-2  positions  and,  from  1941,  corps  G- 
2  positions  were  filled  by  reserve  officers  or  by  regular  army  officers. 
Experienced  G-2s  of  divisions  or  0-3s  of  army  and  army  group  were  selected 
to  serve  as  corps  G-2s.  The  following  requirements  were  necessary:  the 
rank  of  senior  captain  or  major,  previous  attendance  at  an  intelligence 
training  course  in  Paris  or  Posen,  an  aptitude  for  tactics,  linguistic  ability, 
and  travel  in  foreign  countries.  The  application  for  the  appointment  was 
submitted  to  the  army  personnel  office  and  personal  papers  were  checked. 

In  some  exceptional  cases,  even  reserve  officers  with  the  rank  of  major 
who  had  been  outstanding  corps  G-2s  were  appointed  chief  intelligence 
officer  at  army  because  of  a  lack  of  General  Staff  officers. 

Division  G-2s  were  generally  chosen  from  0-3s  of  corps  and  division. 
After  recommendation  by  the  division  commander  their  application  was 
sent  in  to  the  army  personnel  office  and  they  were  then  ordered  to  the 
intelligence  course  at  Posen.  They  varied  in  rank  from  second  lieutenant 
to  major,  but  were  mostly  first  lieutenants. 

0-3  positions  at  division  and  corps  were  filled  by  second  and  first 
lieutenants.  Versatile  officers  with  some  field  experience,  suitable  for  staff 
work,  and,  if  possible,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  foreign 
countries,  were  chosen  from  regimental  reserve  officers.  Regular  officers 
were  considered  for  these  positions  only  if  they  were  physically  unfit  for 
regimental  duty. 
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Officers  appointed  to  0-3  positions  at  army  were  required  to  have  served 
in  the  intelligence  branch  as  0-3  of  corps  or  as  G-2  at  division.  They 
usually  held  the  rank  of  captain.  An  experienced  division  G-2  with  the 
rank  of  captain  or  major  was  appointed  0-3  of  an  army  group. 

Abwehr  officers  for  army  and  army  group  were  selected  by  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office  in  the  OKW  from  reserve  or  reenlisted 
officers  with  the  rank  of  major  or  colonel  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
Abwehr  service.  They  were  required  to  have  good  background  in  the 
espionage  branch  of  Abwehr  and  a  great  deal  of  initiative. 

No  distinction  was  made  in  the  German  army  between  interpreters  and 
interrogators.  The  latter  were  selected  from  the  best  interpreters,  served 
after  some  training  mainly  as  interrogators,  but  still  had  some  translating 
work  to  do. 

Any  officer  from  second  lieutenant  to  captain  and  any  NCO  or  enlisted 
man  who  passed  the  armed  forces  interpreter  examination  or  who  had 
a  good  command  of  one  or  several  languages  could  serve  as  interpreter. 
The  commander  of  the  replacement  army  selected  volunteers  or  qualified 
soldiers  of  field  or  replacement  units,  as  well  as  suitable  civilians  who 
were  shortly  to  be  drafted  into  the  armed  forces,  to  be  interpreters. 

There  was  a  special  branch  of  interpreters  employed  on  signal  intelligence 
exclusively.  Selection  was  based  on  qualifications  similar  to  those  mentioned 
above,  but  their  specialized  training  was  given  by  the  signal  corps. 

Since  all  independent  posts  in  the  intelligence  service  were  filled  by 
officers  or  specialists  with  officer  rank,  it  was  sufficient  to  select  NCOs 
and  enlisted  men  serving  as  clerks  or  draftsmen  according  to  the  general 
qualifications  necessary  for  clerical  work  (typing,  stenography,  knowledge 
of  office  work).  Linguistic  ability  was  desirable  but  not  required. 

C.  Training 

As  stated  before,  no  special  intelligence  training  was  given  at  the  War 
Academy.  During  the  two  years  of  study  there,  only  three  or  four  lectures 
on  the  more  important  points  of  the  organization  of  foreign  armies  were 
given  by  General  Staff  officers  of  the  Foreign  Armies  Branch,  and  one 
or  two  lectures  on  Abwehr  by  officers  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and 
Abwehr  Office.  Cooperation  between  the  G-3  and  the  G-2  was  demonstrated 
in  theoretical  and  practical  exercises,  but  this  could  not  be  regarded  as 
specialized  training. 

In  peacetime,  a  certain  number  of  General  Staff  officers  were  prepared 
for  the  intelligence  service  by  their  employment  as  chief  intelligence  officer 
at  Wehrkreis  headquarters.  Flere  they  had  the  opportunity  of  studying, 
for  two  years,  Abwehr  matters  and  the  problems  of  armies  of  bordering 
states.  Thus  a  number  of  General  Staff  officers  experienced  in  G-2  work 
were  available  for  higher  formations  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

After  1941,  a  General  Staff  officer  appointed  to  G-2,  before  taking  over 
his  post,  was  sent  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  weeks  to  the  Foreign  Armies 
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Branch  or  to  the  chief  intelligence  officer  of  his  future  army  group  for 
instruction.  Here,  of  course,  he  could  obtain  only  a  theoretical  training. 
If  he  had  been  G-3  of  division  or  corps,  he  naturally  possessed  considerable 
practical  knowledge  through  his  daily  work  with  his  G-2  and  an  idea  of 
the  intelligence  service,  which  gave  him  a  good  background.  All  other 
experience  had  to  be  gained  through  practice  and  individual  study.  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  because  of  his  good  General  Staff  training  and  military 
experience,  that  he  would  soon  become  well  acquainted  with  his  duties. 
As  his  predecessor  remained  only  a  few  days  with  him,  the  new  G-2  had 
to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  his  0-3. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  training  was  practice  as  O- 
3.  Here  the  officer,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  G-2s  and  interpreters, 
learned  the  practical  side  of  intelligence  in  detail.  The  frequent  absence 
of  the  G-2  compelled  him,  as  his  assistant,  to  act  at  times  on  his  own 
initiative.  In  places  where  there  was  no  continual  contact  with  the  enemy, 
such  as  in  the  West  from  1940  to  1944,  in  Norway,  and  in  the  Balkans, 
his  training  was  incomplete  and  mostly  theoretical. 

Special  training  for  division  and  corps  G-2s  remained  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  army  groups  up  to  1942  but  was  not  uniform  for  the  whole 
army.  According  to  requirements,  the  training  was  given  in  two-week  courses 
at  army  group  headquarters  or,  on  instructions  from  the  latter,  at  army 
headquarters.  In  the  long  run,  this  method  was  not  very  successful.  There 
was  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  curriculum,  the  withdrawal  of  suitable  teachers 
from  fighting  fronts  was  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  the  experiences 
of  one  course  were  not  made  available  to  the  next.  Therefore,  the  head 
of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  East  decided  to  set  up  a  central  organization 
of  intelligence  training  for  the  whole  eastern  front,  and  intelligence  courses 
at  Posen  were  instituted. 

The  G-2  course  at  Posen  lasted  three  weeks.  Its  aim  was  to  train  the 
participants  (regular  and  reserve  officers)  as  good  corps  and  division  G- 
2s  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  as  good  0-3s. 

The  course  at  Posen  was  the  only  course  for  G-2  training.  Although 
this  training  was  originally  planned  only  for  G-2s  of  units  in  the  eastern 
theater,  gradually  officers  earmarked  as  G-2s  for  the  West  were  sent  to 
the  school.  This  was  feasible,  as  certain  aspects  of  the  intelligence  service 
were  similar  for  all  theaters.  Nevertheless,  the  main  stress  was  laid  upon 
eastern  matters  and  only  later  did  the  training  of  G-2s  for  the  West  receive 
more  consideration.  It  would  evidently  have  been  better  to  have  instituted 
a  second  series  of  lectures  for  western  G-2s  from  the  very  beginning  or, 
if  the  lack  of  personnel  had  hindered  this,  to  plan  the  Posen  course  so 
that  it  would  have  dealt  with  both  the  western  and  the  eastern  sectors, 
and  that  the  participants  would  have  been  instructed  jointly  on  the  principles 
and  general  value  of  intelligence,  but  it  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  that  an  approach  to  this  system  was  made. 
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A  major  headed  the  course  at  Posen  as  permanent  director.  He  and 
his  training  personnel  were  under  the  command  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies 
East.  In  general  they  were  experts  on  matters  dealing  with  the  East. 
Originally,  officers  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  gave  only  one  two- 
hour  lecture  on  intelligence  in  the  western  theater.  Only  later  on,  in  1944, 
was  a  permanent  instructor  for  the  western  theater  added  (a  major).  He 
had,  for  a  long  time,  been  a  corps  G-2  and  had  worked  for  a  few  weeks 
at  Foreign  Armies  West  in  his  new  capacity.  He  had  learned  to  know 
the  enemy  in  the  West  and  how  to  appreciate  information  from  the  point 
of  view  of  higher  staffs.  From  time  to  time,  mostly  between  courses,  he 
familiarized  himself  with  new  information  about  the  enemy  at  the  different 
sections  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West,  so  that  subsequently  the  G-2 
candidates  might  bear  in  mind  the  wishes  of  these  sections  during  the 
preparation  of  their  own  work.  Permanent  staff  officers  of  Branches  Foreign 
Armies  East  and  West  were  occasionally  asked  to  give  the  special  lectures 
included  in  the  curriculum.  In  addition,  other  lecturers  were  called  in  from 
signal  intelligence,  the  air  force,  the  field  economic  office  of  the  OKW, 
and  Abwehr  to  provide  information  about  their  own  special  branches. 

The  staff  organization  included,  first,  a  small  permanent  teaching  staff 
with  front-line  experience — permanent  because  they  could  learn  from  their 
own  work  and  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  students  and  become  more 
experienced  in  their  special  field  (e.g.,  by  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
exercises);  second,  lecturers  who  were  occasionally  sent  down  and  who 
were  able  to  supply  new  information  and  to  submit  important  requirements 
and  questions  not  yet  solved. 

In  the  arrangement  of  lecture  material  the  following  points  had  to  be 
taken  into  account:  general  instruction  on  the  situation  and  the  enemy 
in  the  eastern  theater  and,  later  on,  the  enemy  situation  in  the  West; 
special  instruction  on  tactics  for  unit  G-2s;  the  training  of  the  future  G- 
2s  in  their  duties  with  respect  to  special  departments  such  as  Abwehr, 
propaganda,  and  military  indoctrination. 

Lectures  were  given  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  general  situation 
and  with  conditions  in  the  enemy  forces.  The  intention  was  to  furnish 
a  general  survey  and  the  lectures  were  relatively  short.  The  following  topics 
may  serve  as  examples:  two  lectures  on  "Changes  and  New  Principles 
of  Soviet  Tactics  and  Methods  of  Warfare’’  (2  hours)  and  "Organization 
of  the  Russian  High  Command  and  the  War  Potential  of  the  Red  Army 
in  Personnel’’  (2  hours),  both  given  by  officers  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies 
East;  two  lectures  on  "The  Potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Materiel" 
(1  1/2  hours)  and  "The  British  and  U.S.  War  Potential  in  Materiel  with 
Special  Regard  to  the  Soviet  Union"  (2  hours),  both  given  by  members 
of  the  field  economic  office  in  the  OKW;  a  lecture  on  "The  War  Potential 
and  the  Armies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States”  (2  hours),  given 
by  an  officer  of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West. 
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Besides  this,  there  were  other  short  lectures  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  general  of  volunteer  units  on  Russian  auxiliary  units  in  the  German 
army  (Russische  Landeseigene  Verbande)  and  the  partisan  situation;  or 
on  foreign  politics  and  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  by  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Office  (Auswartiges  Amt).  There  were  also  special  topics  dealing 
with  temporary  situations,  such  as  a  lecture  on  indications  of  impending 
Russian  attacks. 

Concurrently  with  the  regular  G-2  training,  instruction  was  given  for 
practical  intelligence  work  at  units.  For  this  there  were,  first,  short  lectures 
on  the  various  parts  of  the  work  and  then  practical  work  which  was  to 
impress  and  fix  in  the  student’s  mind  what  he  had  been  taught  during 
the  lecture.  This  was  the  responsibility  of  the  permanent  staff. 

By  these  short  lectures,  the  future  G-2s  were  introduced  to  the  tactical 
portion  of  their  work.  In  this  connection,  the  director  discussed  the  means 
of  obtaining  information  about  the  enemy,  the  handling  of  enemy  situation 
maps,  the  writing  of  G-2  reports  and  enemy  appreciations,  the  enemy 


and  information  paragraphs  of  operational  orders  (for  which  the  G-2  had 


to  make  recommendations  to  the  G-3),  as  well  as  the  compilation  of 


pamphlets  about  the  enemy  which  were  sent  out  to  the  troops.  Finally, 
the  future  G-2  was  given  an  idea  of  how  resistance  groups  operated,  how 


to  make  up  daily  activity  reports  for  the  war  diary  of  the  G-3,  and  how 
his  own  branch  of  the  operations  group  was  organized. 

The  sources  of  intelligence,  reports  from  front-line  troops,  interrogation 
of  prisoners,  the  evaluation  of  captured  documents,  air  reconnaissance,  signal 
intelligence,  and  agent  reports  were  discussed.  For  each  of  these  subjects, 
from  one  to  two  hours  were  set  aside  in  the  curriculum.  The  time  devoted 
to  these  subjects  was,  of  course,  insufficient,  insofar  as  it  did  not  allow 
the  student  to  absorb  all  the  information,  and  practical  work  periods  were 
provided  to  complete  his  training.  In  these  practical  work  periods,  a  suitable 
situation  was  chosen  from  the  eastern  or  western  front  and  was  worked 
through.  Thus  the  daily  tasks  of  the  G-2  at  division  and  corps  were  actually 
carried  out  by  the  students.  Practical  work  took  up  a  large  part  of  the 
schedule.  If,  as  in  one  case,  there  were  eighty-two  lecture  periods,  twenty- 
four  would  be  devoted  to  practical  work. 

The  practical  work  periods  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  G- 
2’s  training.  In  the  course  of  these  periods,  the  organization  of  the 
intelligence  branch,  the  writing  of  intelligence  summaries  and  reports,  the 
cooperation  with  the  G-3,  the  interrogation  of  prisoners,  the  use  of  air 
reconnaissance,  the  study  of  order  of  battle  lists,  the  designation  of  foreign 
armies  and  foreign  tables  of  organization,  and  so  forth,  could  actually  be 
practiced.  Actual  conversations  were  held  between  the  G-2  and  an  instructor 
representing  the  G-3,  prisoners  were  brought  in  and  interrogated,  and 
actual  reports  were  written  by  the  G-2s. 
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In  addition  to  practical  training,  the  G-2  received  training  in  the  use 
of  agents,  propaganda,  and  war  correspondent  reports.  He  studied  special 
welfare  of  the  troops  and  requirements  for  interpreter  training. 

The  intelligence  course  at  Posen  so  well  fulfilled  its  duty  of  maintaining 
a  reserve  of  trained  intelligence  officers  for  the  field  army  that,  in  1944, 
it  was  expanded  to  include  the  training  of  intelligence  officers  for  the 
western  theater.  Nevertheless,  the  courses  were  short,  and  it  would  have 
suited  the  purpose  better  to  lengthen  them  and  allow  the  wealth  of  material 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  students.  The  officers  attending  the  courses  generally 
had  front-line  experience  and  included  some  who  had  already  held  active 
posts  as  0-3,  so  that  they  were  capable  of  undergoing  this  concentrated 
form  of  training. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  fault  lay  in  not  having  started  this  part  of 
training  earlier.  Even  though  army  groups  and  armies  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  training  their  own  corps  and  division  G-2s,  a  uniform 
and  centralized  type  of  training  from  the  start  would  have  been  more 
appropriate,  since  it  could  have  maintained  a  standard  for  the  whole  army 
and  facilitated  a  careful  choice  of  candidates. 

On  active  fronts  it  was  occasionally  necessary  to  refresh  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  long-term  courses.  In  the  western  theater,  this  was  done 
approximately  once  every  two  months  at  intelligence  courses  of  the  army 
headquarters  lasting  three  or  four  days  under  the  direction  of  the  army 
chief  intelligence  officer.  The  acting  G-2s,  reserve  G-2s,  0-3s,  and 
interpreters  attended.  Even  these  courses  were  based  upon  an  assumed 
battle  situation,  which,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  G-2  with  the  relevant 
problem,  showed  the  characteristic  features  of  the  army  area  in  which 
the  course  was  being  held. 

Special  training  courses  on  certain  aspects  of  intelligence  were  instituted 
in  the  army,  at  least  in  the  western  theater.  The  courses  for  the  evaluation 
of  aerial  photographs  at  the  staff  photograph  department  of  the  Third 
Air  Force  in  Paris,  which  were  given  throughout  the  year,  were  attended 
by  army  officers  of  all  branches  and  by  the  G-2s  of  all  headquarters.  Details 
of  these  courses  are  not  known. 

Occasionally,  courses  dealing  with  counterespionage  were  given  by 
Abwehr  officers  of  the  army  or,  on  their  instruction,  at  the  various  levels 
of  Abwehr  for  the  information  of  corps  G-2s  and  assistant  deputies,  and 
for  division  G-2s  and  0-3s.  By  practical  examples  and  by  the  use  of  manuals 
it  was  demonstrated  how  espionage  cases  among  the  troops  were  handled 
by  the  G-2  and  his  deputy. 

There  was  no  special  training  for  officers  becoming  0-3s  at  division 
and  corps  headquarters  before  they  took  over  their  new  posts.  They  gained 
their  knowledge  primarily  by  practical  work.  They  attended  all  courses 
including  special  ones  given  by  the  army,  but  were  sent  to  the  courses 
at  Posen  and  Paris  only  if  they  were  selected  as  G-2  candidates. 
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Based  upon  the  interpreter  companies  instituted  in  June  1940,  an 
interpreter  battalion  was  formed  in  1941  under  the  command  of  the 
replacement  army.  After  1944,  it  was  called  the  Armed  Forces  Interpreter 
Training  Battalion  (Wehrmachtsdolmetscherlehrabteilung).  In  it,  all 
draftees  with  a  linguistic  background  got  their  basic  military  training  and 
advanced  training  in  languages.  This  battalion  served  mainly  the  army. 
The  navy,  air  force,  and  \^affen-SS  had  similar  schools,  but  they  were 
of  minor  importance. 

The  organization  of  the  Armed  Forces  Interpreter  Training  Battalion 
was  as  follows: 


Staff:  One  major  as  commander,  five  captains 

1st  company:  Trained  interpreters,  including  teaching  staff  and 

graduates 

2d  company:  Personnel  attending  classes 

3d  company:  Personnel  undergoing  eight-week  basic  training  prior  to 

attending  classes. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  school  was  divided  into  the  following  ten  sections 
(numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  number  of  faculty  members  teaching 
the  particular  subject): 


Section  I: 
Section  II: 
Section  III: 
Section  IV: 
Section  V: 

Section  VI: 

Section  VII: 

Section  VIII: 

Section  IX: 
Section  X: 


Great  Britain  (5),  United  States  (3) 

Spain,  Portugal,  South  America  (10) 

France  (5) 

Italy  (10  to  30) 

Northern  Europe:  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Denmark 

(6) 

Southeastern  Europe:  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Slovak¬ 
ia,  Bohemia,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  (12) 
Eastern  Europe:  Russia,  Ukraine,  Baltic  States,  Finland 

(12) 

Near  East:  Turkey,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Turkestan,  Iran,  East  Africa,  South  Africa 
Far  East:  Japan,  China,  Malaya,  Siam,  India 
Technical  section,  including  a  printing  shop,  photograph¬ 
ic  room,  and  other  facilities. 


All  lectures  were  given  in  the  language  of  the  country  under  study.  The 
following  subjects  were  taught:  geography  and  map  reading,  languages, 
slang,  military  commands  and  weapons,  army  organization  and 
identification,  and  administrative  language.  The  school  course  was  of  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  duration.  The  language  and  geography  courses  were 
especially  emphasized.  No  elementary  language  courses  were  given,  nor 
was  the  school  a  training  establishment  for  intelligence  work.  Individual 
members  of  the  faculty,  however,  gave  extracurricular  instruction  in  the 
technique  of  interrogation. 
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After  completion  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  second  company, 
students  were  transferred  to  the  first  company  and  were  divided  into  the 
following  classes  according  to  their  skill: 

Interpreters:  Class  1 — Qualified  in  language,  geography,  and  general 
background;  Class  2 — Qualified  in  language  and  general 
background;  Class  3 — Slightly  lacking  in  language 
qualification. 

Translators:  Classes  1  to  3  as  above. 

Linguists:  Classes  1  to  3  as  above. 

Interpreter  Training  Battalion  West  at  Versailles  was  the  interpreter 
pool  for  the  western  theater.  All  interpreters  trained  in  western  languages 
in  Berlin  were  assigned  here  and  underwent  further  training  in  military 
and  language  matters.  Specialists  from  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  and 
other  places  were  brought  in  to  teach  prisoner  interrogation  methods,  and, 
in  addition,  opportunities  for  practical  work  were  given  in  the  western 
prisoner  transit  camps. 

The  existence  of  similar  pools  in  other  theaters  is  not  known  but  is 
believed  probable. 

Since  the  demand  for  interpreters  was  always  greater  than  the  supply, 
an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  National  Interpreters’  Guild 
(Reichsfachschaft  fur  das  Dolmetscherwesen)  whereby  further  interpreter 
courses  were  to  be  held  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Soldiers  of  all  ranks  from 
the  western  districts  were  sent  there,  if  they  were  believed  to  have  sufficient 
language  qualifications  for  interpreting  or  translating  but  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  take  an  examination.  The  examinations  took  place  four 
times  a  year.  No  special  training  was  provided. 

The  training  of  interpreters,  which  took  place  during  periods  of  inactivity, 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  army  chief  intelligence  officer.  It  consisted 
of  instruction  on  the  enemy  armies  on  their  own  front  and  was  the  duty 
of  the  most  experienced  interpreter.  In  the  West,  this  instruction  was  carried 
out  by  means  of  leaflets  which  were  distributed  periodically  and  which 
required  the  interpreters  to  translate  military  documents,  to  evaluate 
captured  documents,  and  to  answer  difficult  questions  about  the  British 
and  American  armies.  This  kept  them  occupied  and  in  practice,  even  during 
periods  when,  otherwise,  they  would  have  had  no  opportunity  for  actual 
work.  Moreover,  the  interpreters  frequently  attended  the  intelligence 
training  lectures  given  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer. 

In  contrast  to  conditions  on  the  eastern  front  and  in  Italy,  where  constant 
fighting  provided  ample  opportunity  for  interpreters  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  interrogation  work,  such  possibilities  did  not  exist  in  other 
theaters,  including  the  West,  for  years.  Several  measures  were  taken  to 
remedy  this  situation. 
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Toward  the  end  of  1943,  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  formed  special 
interrogation  teams  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twelve  officers  and  specialists 
of  NCO  rank  and  thirty  men  serving  as  clerks  and  drivers.  These  teams 
were  under  the  direct  command  of  the  branch  and  were  employed  in  places 
where  special  demands  for  qualified  interrogators  arose.  After  some 
preparatory  training  at  Branch  Foreign  Armies  West  and  some  practical 
interrogation  exercises  at  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  Germany,  they  were 
employed  in  Tunisia  and  later  on  in  Italy.  So  much  practical  experience 
was  gained  in  this  way,  that  mobile  interrogation  teams,  which  included 
the  best  interpreters  in  the  western  theater,  were  very  successfully  employed 
during  the  western  invasion.  To  make  the  experiences  of  these  teams 
available  to  the  greatest  number  of  interpreters  possible,  some  members 
toured  the  western  armies  and  gave  four-day  courses  to  army  interpreters 
on  interrogation  techniques.  These  courses,  based  upon  the  latest  experiences 
in  the  Italian  theater,  consisted  of  theoretical  and  practical  interrogation 
exercises.  Though  too  short,  they  proved  valuable  since  all  armies  and 
corps  had  to  be  covered. 

To  further  the  practical  training  of  interrogators  from  the  West,  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  Western 
Theater  Command  and  the  head  of  the  air  force  interrogation  center  in 
Oberursel.  As  a  result,  from  1943  on,  five  or  six  interrogators  from  the 
West  were  employed  for  a  period  of  three  months  in  Oberursel  to  assist 
the  interrogators  there.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  for  the  armies  in  the 
West  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  experiences  of  the  air  force  in  prisoner 
interrogation  methods. 

Interpreters  assigned  to  signal  intelligence  units,  after  the  conclusion 
of  their  language  training  at  the  Armed  Forces  Interpreter  Training 
Battalion  in  Berlin,  received  additional  tactical  training  in  signals  at  the 
Signal  Training  School  at  Flalle.  This  training  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
peculiarities  of  enemy  radio  traffic. 

NCOs  and  enlisted  men  employed  in  the  intelligence  service  received 
no  special  training.  They  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  through  practical 
experience.  An  exception  to  this  rule  were  soldiers  employed  as  specialists 
with  officer  and  NCO  rank. 

The  appointments  to  G-2  of  all  formations  and  to  0-3  of  army  groups 
and  armies  were  made  only  by  Branch  P-3  of  the  army  personnel  office, 
which  was  in  charge  of  all  appointments  to  General  Staff  positions  in 
the  army.  The  appointment  of  other  officers  to  G-2  positions  depended 
upon  their  final  grading  in  the  intelligence  courses  at  Posen  or  Paris.  If 
the  grading  read  "suited  for  division  G-2,"  the  candidate  was  assigned  to 
a  division,  if  possible  to  his  former  division.  If  his  grading  was  "not  yet 
suited"  or  if — which  very  seldom  happened — no  G-2  position  was  available, 
he  was  appointed  to  an  0-3  position.  If  he  was  graded  "not  suited,"  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  intelligence  service  and  was  employed  elsewhere. 
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Without  the  consent  of  the  army  personnel  office,  officers  trained  for 
intelligence  work  were  not  permitted  to  be  employed  in  any  other  position. 
This  was  overlooked  in  cases  of  grave  situations  at  the  front,  but  even 
then  any  other  job  was  only  temporary. 

The  stipulation  that  every  officer  was  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  front¬ 
line  experience  as  a  unit  commander  before  he  was  given  rapid  promotion 
increased  G-2  personnel  problems.  Since  the  best  officers,  of  course,  were 
eager  for  advancement  by  the  quickest  possible  means,  the  training  of 
experienced  and  qualified  intelligence  personnel  for  G-2  positions  was 
slowed  up. 

The  division  and  corps  0-3,  like  all  other  assistants  in  the  intelligence 
branch,  was  appointed  to  his  post  by  his  commander. 

Abwehr  officers  at  army  group  and  army  headquarters  received  their 
appointments  through  the  army  personnel  office  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office  in  the  OKW. 

All  interpreter  jobs  were  filled  by  the  commander  of  the  replacement 
army  or  by  his  subordinate  Wehrkreis  commands,  which  were  responsible 
for  meeting  the  requests  from  units  for  replacements.  Those  who,  coming 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Interpreter  Training  Battalion  or  from  the  National 
Interpreters’  Guild,  had  been  granted  the  qualification  "interpreter,”  were 
immediately  taken  into  the  intelligence  service.  They  started  out  from  their 
interpreter  battalion  with  their  military  rank,  that  is,  if  they  were  officers 
they  maintained  their  rank,  if  NCOs  or  enlisted  men,  they  were  given 
the  rank  of  specialist  with  officer  of  NCO  rank  as  long  as  they  held  the 
position  of  interpreter.  Generally  this  rank,  equivalent  to  a  platoon 
commander,  corresponded  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  Only  in  very 
responsible  positions  were  men  awarded  the  rank  of  company  commander, 
which  was  equivalent  to  that  of  captain.  The  appointment  depended  on 
the  unit  commander. 

If  the  interpreter  was  graded  "translator”  and  had  as  yet  no  NCO  rank, 
he  could  be  given  the  status  of  specialist  with  a  rank  corresponding  to 
that  of  corporal.  If  the  soldier  received  the  qualification  "linguist,”  he  was 
not  promoted.  Such  men  were  not  employed  in  the  intelligence  service 
but  were  used  as  administrative  assistants  in  prisoner-of-war  camps. 


CHAPTER  5 

Critical  Analysis  of 
German  Operational  Intelligence 

A.  General 

In  a  discussion  of  the  scope  and  the  limitations  of  German  operational 
intelligence,  perhaps  two  of  the  most  important  factors  are  the  influence 
of  the  German  mentality  in  general  and  the  influence  of  the  political  element 
within  the  German  military  organization. 

The  German  intelligence  service  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of,  and  dominated  by,  German  General  Staff  officers.  These  men  were 
selected  for  their  abilities  from  the  ranks  of  regular  officers  early  in  their 
career  and  were  given  extensive  training  in  all  staff  work.  The  General 
Staff  formed  the  core  of  the  German  army,  and  was  the  brains  behind 
all  questions  of  direction  and  organization.  Yet  the  greatest  ambition  of 
General  Staff  officers  was  still  to  be  troop  commanders  in  the  field  or 
to  be  assistants  to  such  commanders.  None  wanted  to  become  specialists 
on  matters  of  transport,  munitions,  intelligence,  or  other  technical  matters. 
They  realized  that,  at  times,  they  would  have  to  accept  and  fill  such  special 
assignments,  but  they  always  did  their  best  to  attain  posts  more  worthy, 
as  they  thought,  of  a  soldier.  Consequently  the  most  desirable  jobs  in  their 
eyes  were  those  of  division  la  (i.e.,  first  General  Staff  officer,  comparable 
to  a  combination  of  a  U.S.  Army  division  chief  of  staff  and  G-3,  or  of 
a  British  GSO  1  and  AAPQMG)  or  of  army  la,  where  they  could  work 
independently  under  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  as  chief  operations 
officer  (G-3). 

The  specialist,  therefore,  appeared  inferior  and  not  a  little  suspect  to 
the  commanding  type  of  officer:  the  operations  officer  (G-3)  or  the  chief 
of  staff.  The  Ic  (G-2)  was  a  Cinderella,  and  his  position  was  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  preliminary  to  something  better  and  more  important. 
It  was  German  doctrine  that  the  G-2,  the  intelligence  officer,  was 
subordinated  to  the  G-3,  the  operations  officer.  The  G-2  had  to  be  able 
to  work  with  the  G-3,  he  had  to  have  a  good  understanding  of  tactical 
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situations  and  details,  but  he  did  not  need  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
enemy  forces,  the  enemy  language,  or  any  other  skill  that  would  be  expected 
in  other  armies  from  a  man  whose  mission  it  is  to  gather  information 
about  the  enemy.  The  G-2  of  the  Western  Theater  Command  was  a  man 
who  spoke  no  English  and  very  little  French  when  he  took  over  the  job 
in  1942,  his  main  qualification  being  that  he  was  a  very  talented  General 
Staff  officer  who  before  that  had  successfully  discharged  his  duties  as  G- 
3  of  a  division.  As  G-2  to  Field  Marshal  Gerd  von  Rundstedt  in  France, 
this  officer  had  a  staff  of  nine  men.  He  stated  that  he  had  to  cope  with 
such  a  quantity  of  work  that  he  often  envied  his  enemy  equivalent,  the 
G-2  of  SHAEF,  who  "undoubtedly  commanded  a  staff  at  least  ten  times 
larger."  Large  staffs  are  by  no  means  a  criterion,  but  a  very  small  staff 
of  men,  whose  prestige  with  their  commander  and  operations  staff  colleagues 
is  low,  is  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  intelligence  work. 

We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  other  extreme  of  underrating  German 
operational  intelligence.  The  subordination  of  the  G-2  to  the  G-3  had  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  study  of  the  enemy  situation  on  a  strictly  practical 
plane,  by  which  the  Germans  avoided  the  academic  approach  so  common 
in  Allied  armies.  Intelligence  was  there  for  one  purpose:  to  help  the  G- 
3  and  the  chief  of  staff  to  make  the  right  operational  decisions.  Nor  should 
it  be  assumed  that  the  General  Staff  officers  who  worked  as  G-2s  were 
incompetent.  Picked  for  their  abilities  and  brought  up  and  trained  in  the 
German  spirit  of  thoroughness,  sense  of  duty,  logic,  and  accuracy,  they 
certainly  did  good  work  in  many  instances,  even  with  inferior  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happened  that  a  G-2  who  was  a  novice  in 
intelligence  managed  through  hard  work  and  study  to  become  a  competent 
man  in  his  field,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  relieved  of  his  position  as 
G-2  and  transferred  to  some  other  General  Staff  assignment,  perhaps  much 
to  his  own  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  ambition,  but  certainly  to  the  detriment 
of  intelligence  work  in  the  German  army  in  general.  The  only  known 
example  of  a  real  specialist  in  intelligence  and  order  of  battle  work  was 
Brig.  Gen.  Reinhard  Gehlen,  for  several  years  chief  of  Branch  Foreign 
Armies  East  in  the  OKH.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Germans 
had  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Russian  forces,  Gen.  Franz 
Haider,  the  chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff,  in  his  search  for  the  most 
capable  staff  officer  he  could  find,  picked  Gehlen,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  been  a  successful  G-3,  but  who  had  no  other  qualifications  for  intelligence 
work  than  the  usual  thorough  General  Staff  corps  training  and  experience. 
Gehlen  remained  chief  of  Foreign  Armies  East  until  the  end  of  the  war 
and  became  a  specialist  in  intelligence  and  order  of  battle  and  the  outstanding 
personality  in  that  field. 

For  a  long  time,  at  least  for  the  first  half  of  this  war,  German  commanders 
were  prone  to  show  a  certain  conceit  and  arrogance.  To  them  the  German 
army  was  sufficiently  overwhelming  to  make  unnecessary  an  overexact 
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attention  to  questions  of  enemy  strength,  dispositions,  economic  background, 
and  other  details.  The  first  campaigns  certainly  confirmed  them  in  this 
attitude.  This  approach  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against 
Russia,  when  the  Germans  slowly  began  to  realize  that  it  would  pay  them 
well  to  be  more  accurate  in  order  of  battle  and  to  investigate  more  closely 
the  war  potential  of  the  enemy,  but,  to  the  end,  they  were  never  able 
to  overcome  their  inherent  distaste,  almost  contempt,  for  the  work. 

This  leads  to  another  point  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  discussing 
German  operational  intelligence:  the  predominance  of  the  political  element 
in  the  German  Armed  Forces  High  Command  and  in  German  leadership 
in  general.  During  World  War  I,  the  German  General  Staff  literally  ran 
the  army  and  directed  its  affairs  throughout;  the  same  did  not  hold  true 
for  World  War  II.  As  the  war  progressed,  the  actual  leadership  slipped 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  political  leaders  and  those  military 
men  who  were  chosen  and  influenced  by  them.  Hitler,  with  the  fervor 
of  a  revolutionary,  hated  the  old  type  of  officer  as  representative  of  an 
upper  class  which,  in  his  view,  was  rotten  and  incompetent,  and  refrained 
from  doing  away  with  such  officers  only  because  he  thought  he  would 
need  them  in  the  near  future.  The  position  of  chief  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  was  particularly  odious  to  him.  There  was  a  constantly  rising  tension 
and  a  growing  atmosphere  of  distrust  between  the  political  and  military 
leaders  of  the  OKW  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Army  General  Staff  "experts” 
on  the  other.  General  Haider,  who  from  1938  until  1942  was  chief  of 
the  Army  General  Staff,  has  described  how  from  time  to  time  the  army 
was  directed  and  dominated  by  the  political  leaders  and  how  this  led  often 
to  a  dilettantism  in  military  matters  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

This  situation  is  all-important  in  appraising  the  success  and  failure  of 
German  military  intelligence.  Intelligence  can  certainly  not  bear  the  blame 
for  the  many  blunders  and  ill-advised  decisions  which  were  made  by  the 
German  army  during  the  war.  True,  their  intelligence  system  was  full  of 
weaknesses,  but  much  of  this  was  inherent  not  only  in  the  survival  of 
World  War  I  traditions  but  also  in  the  German  political  system  and  mentality. 

This  malign  political  influence  on  the  German  army  had  two  effects 
as  far  as  intelligence  was  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  decisions  on  future 
operations,  not  only  on  the  strategic  plane  but  also  at  as  low  a  level  as 
division,  more  frequently  were  made  with  but  slight  regard  for  the  enemy 
situation  as  painted  by  intelligence,  however  accurately.  Politico-military 
leaders,  and  especially  Hitler  himself,  were  frequently  guided  by  wishful 
thinking  and  by  information  gained  not  from  the  accredited  expert  but 
from  the  darker  recesses  of  their  own  minds  or  of  those  of  some  bogus 
advisers.  It  was  useless,  for  example,  to  try  to  convince  Hitler  of  Russian 
capabilities,  even  as  late  as  1942;  he  always  knew  better  than  his  intelligence 
experts.  At  Dunkirk,  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  called  off  the  tanks  from 
the  coastal  advance  onto  the  British  beachhead  was  his  firm  conviction 
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that  this  was  no-tank  country,  so  that  no  amount  of  reasoned  argument, 
even  by  Haider,  could  persuade  Hitler  to  alter  this  decision. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  limitations  of  intelligence  work  that  even 
after  a  great  deal  of  study  and  labor  it  can  never  furnish  a  complete  picture, 
but  it  is  up  to  those  directing  operations  to  base  their  decisions  on  this 
picture  as  far  as  it  goes  and  to  direct  military  affairs  accordingly.  In  the 
German  army,  it  seems,  certain  parts  of  the  enemy  situation  as  reported 
by  intelligence  were  not  only  doubted  and  disbelieved,  but  were  more  than 
once  totally  disregarded  by  the  men  making  the  most  important  decisions. 
Haider,  for  instance,  reported  that  in  mid-January  1942,  during  the  Russian 
winter  offensive,  Hitler  again  gave  vent  to  the  idea  of  a  German  spring 
offensive.  Here  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  General  Staff  and 
Hitler  became  obvious.  The  General  Staff  was  of  the  opinion  (fully  justified 
by  their  intelligence  information),  that  an  offensive  continuation  of  the 
war  was  hopeless  in  view  of  the  Russian  strength  in  personnel  and  materiel, 
and  in  view  of  the  weaknesses  in  forces  and  materiel  of  the  German  Army, 
which  was  barely  strong  enough  to  carry  out,  with  some  hope  of  success, 
the  necessary  strategic  defense.  Hitler,  however,  retained  his  opinion  that 
the  Russians  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  strength  after  having  used 
their  reserves  in  their  winter  offensive.  In  this  he  was  very  much  influenced 
by  the  reputedly  imminent  famine  in  Russia  and  the  frightful  effects  which 
the  loss  of  the  Ukraine’s  raw  materials  and  coal  was  said  to  have  had 
on  Russian  war  industry.  When  "Spring  Offensive  42”  had  started,  Hitler 
called  it  "the  greatest  victory  in  world  history.”  The  opinion  of  the  General 
Staff — that  it  was  not  a  defeat  of  the  enemy,  but  a  planned  and,  on  the 
whole,  successful  withdrawal — was  brushed  aside  by  Hitler  in  a  sometimes 
sarcastic,  sometimes  irritated  manner. 

There  was,  however,  a  second  and  in  some  ways  more  important  influence 
exerted  on  German  operational  intelligence  by  the  political  factor.  The 
unwillingness  of  the  higher  leaders  to  accept  as  facts  unfavorable  reports, 
though  well  proved  and  documented,  caused  the  intelligence  personnel  of 
lower  headquarters  to  color  their  reports  by  withholding  or  mitigating 
unfavorable  items  of  information  or  by  exaggerating  their  successes.  The 
deputy  G-2  of  the  German  Ninth  Army  has  stated  that  many  times,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Russian  campaign,  the  chief  intelligence  officer  and 
even  division  G-2  reported  to  higher  headquarters  the  total  annihilation 
of  Russian  divisions,  which,  at  best,  had  been  badly  mauled  or  only  partly 
destroyed.  At  OKW,  the  enemy  units  in  question  were  simply  written 
off,  overlooking  completely  the  possibility  that  such  divisions,  though 
temporarily  withdrawn,  could  be  re-formed.  Consequently,  the  entire  picture 
of  Russian  strength,  as  based  on  the  study  of  Russian  order  of  battle, 
became  more  and  more  distorted  until,  during  and  after  the  first  Russian 
winter  offensive,  it  became  apparent  that  severe  errors  in  appraisal  and 
evaluation  of  information  had  occurred. 
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The  importance  of  a  systematically  operating  intelligence  service  was 
not  recognized  by  the  leading  German  political  circles  either  prior  to  or 
during  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  these  circles  were  of  the  conviction  that 
knowing  the  enemy  was  merely  a  problem  of  collecting  detailed  information. 
They  failed  to  recognize  fully  that,  on  the  one  hand,  even  a  small  number 
of  facts  concerning  the  enemy  could,  if  properly  evaluated,  lead  to  a  correct 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  number  of  facts,  if  not  correctly  evaluated,  could  never  provide 
a  correct  picture.  Repeatedly,  individual  items  of  information  which  were 
not  properly  evaluated  and  which  had  not  passed  through  regular  intelligence 
channels  caused  the  highest  political  leaders  to  make  gravely  incorrect 
decisions,  decisions  which  were  at  complete  variance  with  the  real  military 
intentions  of  the  enemy.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  cases  the  prejudices 
of  the  political  leaders  played  their  part,  in  that  matters  were  not  regarded 
objectively  enough,  but  that  these  decisions  were  the  results  of  a  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  political  wish  was  father  to  the  military  deed. 

Mistakes  of  the  highest  order  were  not  confined  to  the  eastern  front. 
Similar  occurrences  took  place  in  the  West,  where  German  intelligence 
frequently  failed  to  convince  the  theater  command  that  its  appreciation 
of  the  enemy  situation  was  correct.  It  is  common  knowledge  today  that 
the  Germans  failed  to  appraise  correctly  the  weakness  and  strength  of 
Great  Britain  after  Dunkirk.  Similarly  the  G-2s  and  Foreign  Armies  West 
underestimated  and  misjudged  the  resources  and  war  potential  of  the  United 
States  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  Germans  to  change  their  policy.  (There 
was  not  even  a  separate  section  in  Foreign  Armies  West  for  the  United 
States  until  its  entry  into  the  war.)  As  in  the  case  of  the  "myth”  of  the 
Atlantic  Wall,  purposeful  propaganda  and  wishful  thinking  took  the  place 
of  painstaking  research  and  correct  understanding,  until  the  German  leaders 
themselves  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  their  own  fabrications  and 
the  truth. 

B.  Personnel  and  Training 

It  is  true  to  say  that  the  price  the  Germans  paid  for  their  successful 
offensive  warfare  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  was  neglect  of 
operational  intelligence.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  could  well  afford 
to  do  so  because  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  solely  dependent  on  German 
plans  and  German  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies,  at  that  time 
entirely  on  the  defensive,  were  forced  to  develop  and  improve  their 
intelligence  methods  constantly  to  go  on  holding  their  line  of  defense  with 
the  inadequate  means  at  their  disposal.  When,  in  1942,  the  tables  were 
turned  and  the  Germans  were  thrown  more  and  more  on  the  defensive, 
the  Allies  had  by  far  outstripped  the  Germans  in  the  development  and 
application  of  operational  intelligence.  This  was  perhaps  most  obvious  in 
the  important  question  of  personnel  and  training.  As  previously  mentioned, 
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the  real  directors  of  the  German  military  machine,  the  General  Staff  officers, 
had  a  traditional  aversion  to  becoming  technical  specialists  of  any  kind. 
Being  the  organizers  and  directors  and  the  brains  of  the  German  army, 
they  were  well  selected  and  superbly  trained,  especially  as  expert  tacticians. 
Their  training  was  designed  to  enable  them  to  find  their  place  in  any 
General  Staff  assignment  without  much  preliminary  introduction.  This, 
though  it  worked  well  in  many  fields,  was  certainly  not  sufficient  in  such 
a  specialized  field  as  intelligence.  The  personnel  section  of  the  General 
Staff  continued  to  switch  their  men  around,  a  policy  which  made  it  impossible 
for  most  G-2s  to  specialize  in  intelligence.  It  often  brought  about  their 
transfer  to  other  branches  just  after  they  had  become  accustomed  to  their 
duties  and  were  beginning  really  to  understand  their  work.  In  addition, 
the  transfer  of  able-bodied  men  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  affected 
not  only  the  General  Staff  officers  who  were  employed  as  intelligence  officers 
of  higher  headquarters,  but  also  their  staffs,  whose  quality  was  thereby 
constantly  reduced.  We  are  told  that  under  this  system  Foreign  Armies 
West  increased  the  number  of  its  personnel  from  year  to  year — in  contrast 
to  the  ideas  commonly  held  by  uninformed  Allied  circles,  this  highest  agency 
of  German  order  of  battle  intelligence  was  very  small — an  order  to  make 
up  in  quantity  what  they  lost  in  quality.  Many  original  members  of  this 
agency,  invaluable  for  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  had  to  be 
given  up  and  sent  to  front-line  duty.  They  were  replaced  by  wounded  and 
disabled  officers,  who,  possessing  no  special  knowledge  or  skill  in  their 
new  assignment,  had  to  start  from  scratch  and  undoubtedly  wasted  many 
months  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  work. 

In  the  German  army,  training  in  order  of  battle  and  intelligence  work 
took  place  almost  exclusively  "on  the  job.”  General  Staff  officers,  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  filled  most  of  the  G-2  positions  as  far  down 
as  corps  and  sometimes  even  division,  brought  no  special  knowledge  or 
experience  to  their  new  assignments  besides  the  theoretical  and  general 
background  on  war  and  warfare  which  they  had  acquired  at  the  War 
Academy.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  their  work  that  they  added  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  practical  application  of  intelligence  and  of  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  enemy.  Division  and  corps  G-2s  who  were 
not  General  Staff  officers  and  executive  officers  of  regiments  and  battalions 
who  were  entrusted  with  intelligence  work  were  usually  chosen  from  reserve 
or  regular  officers  of  their  units.  When,  some  time  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  need  for  some  form  of  specialized  training  of  these  officers 
became  apparent,  army  groups  instituted  intelligence  courses.  Belatedly, 
when  the  need  for  additional  specialized  training  became  obvious,  a 
semipermanent  intelligence  school  was  founded  at  Posen  in  1943,  where 
regular  intelligence  courses  for  officers  were  held.  Field  units  were  asked, 
on  a  quota  basis,  to  send  officers  to  these  courses,  but  it  was  rare  that 
the  division  commanders  sent  their  ablest  and  best-suited  men.  Thus  even 
these  courses  hardly  improved  the  quality  of  German  intelligence  officers. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  selection  and  training,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  G-2  s  staff  was  equally,  if  not  more,  grave.  The  Germans  were  reluctant 
to  entrust  positions  of  military  responsibility  in  intelligence  to  men  who, 
in  civilian  life,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  country  or  language 
but  otherwise  had  no  military  background.  Men  with  such  special 
qualifications  were  in  most  cases  drafted  into  the  army,  often  to  end  up 
as  gunners  or  engineers  on  the  eastern  front,  though  they  spoke  English 
and  French,  or  to  be  assigned  to  some  unit  in  the  West  or  in  Africa  despite 
their  knowledge  of  Russian. 

In  one  respect  there  was  specialist  training.  Interpreter  training  units, 
formed  from  men  wTho  had  some  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  were 
considered  suitable  as  translators  and  interpreters,  were  available  in  almost 
every  Wehrkreis  headquarters.  These  men  received  training  in  the  particular 
foreign  language  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  but  as  far  as  military 
training  was  concerned  there  was  no  attempt  at  more  than  a  slight 
background  in  military  terminology.  Staff  work,  German  and  enemy  tactics, 
map  reading  and  topography,  foreign  and  domestic  weapons,  or  any  other 
subjects  which  were  stressed  in  the  training  of  Allied  intelligence  personnel 
seem  not  to  have  been  touched  in  this  training.  This  only  served  to  widen 
the  psychological  gap  between  General  Staff  officers  and  the  specialists 
who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  staffs  of  the  intelligence  sections  at  various 
command  echelons.  Usually  they  were  privates  or  low-ranking  NCOs  and 
were  held  in  interpreter  pools  until  they  were  assigned.  At  such  time, 
they  were  often  made  specialists  with  temporary  officer  or  NCO  ranks 
which  varied,  according  to  their  assignment  and  work,  from  sergeant  to 
colonel  (the  latter  only  in  rare  instances).  After  completing  their  temporary 
assignment  they  reverted  to  their  previous  rank.  More  could  not  have  been 
expected,  since  the  Germans  made  no  attempt  to  train  these  men  for  a 
genuine  commissioned  rank.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  fault  to  limit 
their  employment  in  this  way,  and  the  German  army  would  have  contributed 
more  to  the  efficiency  of  its  intelligence  work  had  it  been  more  generous 
in  the  all-round  training  of  these  men  and  in  their  preparation  for  ranks 
more  appropriate  to  their  positions  and  capabilities. 

The  work  of  the  German  G-2  was  handicapped  by  the  caliber  of  these 
specialists,  since,  instead  of  a  staff  of  intelligence  officers  to  whom 
independent  work  could  be  entrusted,  be  it  order  of  battle,  interrogation, 
or  captured  documents,  he  was  assisted  by  interpreters  with  limited  military 
knowledge  and  interrogators  who  could  not  frame  suitable  questions.  Men 
with  outstanding  talents  sometimes — but  rarely — managed  to  attain 
positions  of  greater  responsibility.  Altogether  the  German  system  did  not 
aim  at  independent  work  of  this  type  by  the  junior  staff,  nor  was  it  such 
as  to  permit  full  exploitation  of  the  capable  civilian  and  military  personnel 
available  to  it. 

Each  G-2  had  on  his  staff,  apart  from  his  semitrained  assistant  intelligence 
officer  and  some  clerical  assistants,  several  interpreters  and  translators. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  successful  interrogation 
could  have  taken  place  in  complicated  cases — for  instance,  when  important 
but  recalcitrant  prisoners  were  brought  in.  Allied  experience  in  the  field 
has  shown  that  only  the  interrogator  who,  besides  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  language  and  terminology,  has  an  understanding  of  the 
mentality  and  social  and  military  background  of  the  prisoner,  is  well  versed 
in  enemy  documents  and  identification  papers,  and  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  tactical  situation  can,  by  combining  his  educational  and  linguistic 
advantage  with  wisdom  and  shrewdness,  get  the  desired  results.  The  German 
G-2,  usually  unfamiliar  with  the  language,  had  to  share  with  an  interpreter 
this  function  as  an  interrogator,  a  state  of  affairs  disadvantageous  from 
a  psychological  as  well  as  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  By  this  practice, 
German  intelligence  undoubtedly  missed  many  good  opportunities.  On  the 
eastern  front,  many  G-2s  were  driven  to  make  use  of  Russian  deserters, 
usually  anti-Soviet  Cossacks  or  White  Russians,  or  former  tsarist  officers 
who  offered  their  services.  The  background  of  these  men  may  have  qualified 
them  better  for  intelligence  work  than  the  average  German  interpreter, 
but  from  a  security  point  of  view  it  must  have  been  a  dangerous  procedure. 
The  Germans,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  were  far  from  an  ideal  solution  of 
their  intelligence  personnel  problem.  They  never  managed  to  free 
themselves  from  their  initial  distrust  of  specialization,  a  distrust  which 
was  continually  deepened  by  the  poor  overall  training  of  the  specialists 
they  did  use. 

C.  Position  of  the  G-2 

All  German  reports  and  documents  stress  that  the  G-2  was  the  subordinate 
of  the  G-3.  It  is  natural,  in  any  army,  that  operations  should  be  the  more 
important  staff  function.  Under  the  German  system,  however,  intelligence 
was  more  than  usually  condemned  to  a  secondary  position.  At  division, 
where  the  Germans  had  no  chief  of  staff  but  where  the  G-3  performed 
the  functions  of  chief  of  staff  and  operations  staff  officer,  the  G-2  was 
completely  dominated.  At  higher  levels,  where  the  G-2  when  disagreeing 
with  the  G-3  could  apply  to  the  chief  of  staff  for  a  decision,  the  G-3, 
with  his  higher  rank  and  status  as  chief  of  the  tactical  group,  usually 
forestalled  him  and  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  of 
staff  or  the  commanding  general  without  the  presence  of  the  G-2  being 
required.  The  Germans  themselves  seemed  to  have  felt  the  shortcomings 
of  this  system  because  they  point  out  constantly  how  important  it  was 
for  the  G-2  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  G-3.  They  stress  the  need 
for  character  and  personality  in  the  G-2,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  realized 
that  an  organizational  position  of  equality  for  the  G-2  would  have  made 
his  value  less  dependent  on  his  personality.  To  be  effective,  the  G-2  always 
had  to  remain  in  the  foreground  and  be  active  in  the  operations  section, 
despite  his  comparatively  junior  rank.  The  attainment  of  this  depended 
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upon  his  personality  and  whether  his  previous  evaluations  of  the  enemy 
had  proved  correct.  Many,  however,  despite  the  correctness  of  their  work, 
failed  to  win  belief  and  understanding,  which,  in  consequence,  had  an 
undoubtedly  injurious  effect  on  operational  decisions  and  appreciations. 

The  difficulties  under  which  G-2  in  the  German  army  had  to  labor  and 
the  severe  weaknesses  of  the  German  intelligence  system  can  perhaps  be 
best  illustrated  by  an  actual  example  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1941- 
42  in  the  East  on  the  front  of  the  German  Ninth  Army,  as  reported  by 
the  former  deputy  G-2  of  that  headquarters. 

At  the  end  of  December  1941,  several  agents  of  Abwehr  I  reported 
that  small  forces  of  Russian  infantry  on  skis  were  supposed  to  have  infiltrated 
the  German  lines  along  the  border  between  the  VI  and  XXIII  German 
Corps,  in  the  Rzhev-Vyazma  area.  The  army  G-2  inquired  immediately 
of  the  two  corps  G-2s,  who,  however,  had  not  heard  of  it  yet  and  could 
get  no  information  from  their  divisions. 

Several  hours  later  one  division  G-2  confirmed  that  individual  Russians 
had  infiltrated  the  German  front  line  on  skis.  In  the  meantime,  the  army 
G-2  learned,  again  through  agents,  that  the  strength  of  these  forces  was 
at  least  one  battalion;  again,  this  could  not  be  confirmed  by  corps  or  division. 
Also,  G-3  channels  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  further  reports  were  received  by  the  army 
G-2  from  agents  and  from  the  antipartisan  forces  concerning  reinforcements 
of  these  Russian  ski  units.  Total  strength  was  given  as  several  battalions, 
and  the  breach  in  the  German  front  as  approximately  one  kilometer.  The 
two  corps  in  question  now  admitted  that  small  gaps  in  the  front  line  had 
actually  occurred,  but  corps  G-3s  reported  that  the  matter  was  being  cleared 
up  and  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  anxiety. 

The  G-2’s  report  to  the  G-3  was  discounted  because  nothing  had  been 
heard  through  G-2  channels  of  any  enemy  infiltration  or  gaps  in  the  German 
front  line.  This  was  apparently  the  case  because  the  G-2s  of  subordinate 
units  were  reluctant  to  admit  the  facts,  feeling  that  they  could  handle  the 
matter  themselves  and  would  be  able  to  clear  it  up  in  a  short  time. 

The  next  day,  use  could  not  be  made  of  the  available  air  reconnaissance 
facilities  owing  to  bad  weather,  and,  on  the  ground,  snow  storms  reduced 
visibility  to  less  than  one  hundred  yards.  For  this  reason  the  G-2  continued 
the  alert,  whereas  the  G-3  relaxed,  believing  that  enemy  attacks  were  unlikely 
under  such  weather  conditions.  The  Russians  used  this  opportunity  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  VI  and  XXIII  Corps  to  approximately  two  kilometers 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  effect  a  new  break  in  the  German  front  line 
between  the  XXIII  Corps  (which  held  the  left  flank  of  the  Ninth  Army) 
and  Army  Group  Center,  thereby  separating  it  from  Army  Group  North. 

G-2  was  able  to  identify  the  first  enemy  units  as  five  Russian  ski  battalions, 
and  G-3,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  the  infiltration  but  still  expressed 
confidence  that  the  gap  would  soon  be  closed.  Shortly  afterwards,  G-2  even 
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confirmed  the  appearance  of  Russian  cavalry.  Experience  of  Russian  tactics 
pointed  to  a  major  offensive,  since  it  was  their  habit  to  start  off  with 
infantry  on  skis  and  to  follow  up  first  with  cavalry  and  then  with  strong 
and  swift  armored  attacks  in  depth.  In  fact,  the  18th  Russian  Cavalry  Division 
broke  through  the  gap  between  the  VI  and  XXIII  Corps  the  following 
day,  and  on  the  third  day  two  more  cavalry  divisions  and  one  motorized 
infantry  division  of  the  II  Russian  Guards  Cavalry  Corps  were  identified. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  night,  reports  of  two  more  cavalry  divisions 
were  received,  and  the  gap  between  the  VI  and  XXIII  Corps  was  already 
seven  to  eight  kilometers  wide.  Three  infantry  divisions  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Russian  Army  broke  through,  and  three  more  the  next  day.  It  was 
now  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  close  the  gap.  Neither  corps  nor  army 
nor  army  group  had  reserves  available  for  a  counteroffensive. 

At  the  end  of  that  week,  parts  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Russian  Army  had 
also  broken  through,  and  the  XXIII  German  Corps  was  completely 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  because  the  two  Russian  armies  that  had  broken 
through  further  north  along  the  border  line  between  Army  Group  Center 
and  Army  Group  North  were  able  to  link  up  with  the  Thirty-ninth  Russian 
Army  behind  the  Germans. 

Russian  units  had  now  penetrated  two  hundred  kilometers  beyond  the 
German  front  line  and  were  only  a  short  distance  from  the  headquarters 
of  Army  Group  Center  near  Smolensk.  Several  days  later,  the  gap  between 
Army  Group  Center  and  Army  Group  North  was  two  hundred  kilometers 
wide. 

Finally,  on  January  20,  1942,  the  commander  of  the  Ninth  Army,  Gen. 
Walther  Model,  launched  an  attack  with  both  the  VI  and  the  XXIII  Corps 
and  was  able  to  close  the  gap  between  them  and  to  cut  off  the  Russian 
forces  that  had  penetrated  the  gap.  In  order  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  two  army  groups,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  call  reinforcements 
from  France,  which  were  thrown  into  the  three-hundred-kilometer  gap 
by  battalions  as  they  arrived.  Finally,  after  considerable  losses,  the  front 
line  was  stabilized.  If  the  Russians  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  pressure, 
they  could  have  caused  the  collapse  of  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  German 
eastern  front.  Lack  of  cooperation  between  G-2  and  G-3  and  the  overruling 
authority  of  the  latter  had  allowed  a  most  critical  situation  to  develop. 
An  example  like  this  shows  how  much  the  efficiency  of  German  intelligence 
depended  on  the  G-2’s  "salesmanship”  and  personality. 

D.  Sources  of  Intelligence 

The  study  of  sources  and  types  of  intelligence  available  to  the  Germans 
shows  clearly  how  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  their  intelligence  system 
extended  to  their  detailed  work.  The  insufficient  importance  they  attributed 
to  intelligence  meant  that  all  its  branches  suffered  from  shortages  of 
personnel  and  equipment,  and,  although  in  some  fields  there  was  an 
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approach  to  German  thoroughness,  in  the  main  the  lack  of  attention  to 
detail  was  surprising. 

The  interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  they  regarded  as  one  of 
their  most  fruitful  sources  of  information,  is  a  good  example.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  their  need  for  detailed  and  comprehensive 
interrogation  was  small,  but  even  later,  a  standard  OKH  questionnaire 
was  still  being  used  and  at  no  time  was  much  initiative  shown  on  the 
part  of  interrogators.  Only  later,  in  the  Russian  campaign,  did  it  become 
obvious  to  the  Germans  that  their  system  was  not  nearly  flexible  enough 
and  that  more  individual  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the  problem  of 
exhaustive  interrogations.  Even  so,  it  seems  clear  that  Allied  interrogation 
methods,  employing  more  and  better  interrogators  and  producing  competent 
work  at  all  levels  down  to  battalion,  were  probably  far  superior  to  anything 
the  Germans  ever  knew. 

The  same  holds  true  for  work  on  captured  documents.  The  Germans 
realized  the  value  of  document  work,  and  many  German  field  orders  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  capture,  preservation,  and  quick  evaluation  of  enemy 
documents,  but  they  paid  scant  attention  to  adequate  training  of  personnel, 
and  no  outstanding  work  seems  to  have  been  done.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  war,  the  amount  of  captured  documents  in  German  hands 
decreased,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  defensive  warfare,  and  the 
opportunities  for  good  document  work  became  fewer. 

That  the  Germans  were  capable  of  good  detailed  work  is  shown  by  their 
practice  in  the  internment  center  for  captured  air  force  personnel  at 
Oberursel,  where  all  Allied  air  crews  were  first  interrogated.  The  German 
specialists  here  realized  the  value  of  combined  document  and  interrogation 
work  and  devised  an  excellent  system  of  analysis.  In  order  to  identify  the 
units  of  their  prisoners,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Germans 
so  as  to  analyze  the  steadily  increasing  size  of  Allied  air  fleets,  they  went 
as  far  as  keeping  card  files  on  the  types  of  ration  cards  issued  to  the 
Americans,  the  type  of  photographs  used  for  their  identification  papers, 
and  so  forth.  Generally  speaking,  so  exhaustive  a  study  was  unknown  in 
the  army. 

A  major  contributory  cause  of  the  weakness  of  German  intelligence  was 
their  loss  toward  the  end  of  the  war  of  an  important  source  of  intelligence: 
air  reconnaissance.  The  failure  of  the  German  air  force  to  stay  in  the  air 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  meant  an  almost  paralyzing  loss  of 
eyesight  to  the  German  army.  The  Germans  expended  much  ingenuity 
in  the  development  of  other  sources  of  intelligence,  but  for  the  long-range 
exploration  of  enemy  intentions,  the  loss  of  air  reconnaissance,  both  visual 
and  photographic,  remained  a  severe  handicap.  There  was  practically  no 
air  reconnaissance  over  England  prior  to  D-Day,  giving  great  advantages 
to  the  Allies  at  a  time  when  their  preparations  and  concentrations  could 
hardly  have  been  concealed  from  the  air. 
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This  failure  was  a  purely  physical  one,  for  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
war,  when  the  Germans  had  air  superiority,  showed  that  they  fully  realized 
the  value  of  aerial  photographs  as  a  source  of  intelligence  in  the  planning 
of  tactical  operations.  In  the  planning  of  the  campaign  in  France,  the  field 
echelons  were  given  aerial  photographs  of  the  Maginot  Line,  both  verticals 
and  obliques,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  distribution  down  to  companies. 
This  undoubtedly  helped  their  successful  campaign  against  the  line. 

As  the  war  progressed,  there  was  a  definite  shift  of  emphasis  in 
photographic  interpretation  from  tactical  to  strategic  considerations,  that 
is,  to  photographic  reconnaissance  and  interpretation  of  enemy  air  forces, 
air  fields  (France),  enemy  navies,  ports  and  shipments  (England),  air  fields 
and  landing  places  for  parachute  troops  (Crete),  roads  and  supply  routes 
(Russia).  Chart  34  shows  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  gradual  swing.  Until 
late  1942,  photographic  reconnaissance  planes  remained  under  the 
commander  of  the  air  support  (Koluft),  the  officer  who  was  responsible 
for  supplying  photographic  coverage  to  field  units.  After  1942  such  available 
planes  were  taken  over  by  the  air  force  and,  though  theoretically  they 
were  to  function  as  they  did  previously,  flight  missions  for  photographic 
reconnaissance  were  no  longer  automatic,  but  had  to  be  requested. 

Not  only  did  the  quantity  of  necessary  photographic  missions  decrease, 
but  the  quality  of  photographic  reconnaissance  also  deteriorated  rapidly 
when  Allied  air  strength  forced  photographic  reconnaissance  planes  to  be 
equipped  to  fight  and  to  be  flown  by  men  who  were  primarily  fighter 
pilots. 

Along  with  the  reorganization,  useful  experiments  which  were  in  progress 
ceased  altogether.  Developments  in  night  photography  (so  important  in 
Russia),  infrared  photography,  and  penetration  of  nontransparent 
intermediaries  were  either  curtailed  or  stopped  altogether.  Technically 
trained  civilian  personnel  (e.g.,  from  the  Hansa  Luftbild  Company)  were 
absorbed  elsewhere,  and  there  was  no  one  left  who  had  either  the  technical 
knowledge  or  the  energy  to  pursue  further  developments  in  this  field. 
Because  of  lack  of  supervision,  the  entire  field  of  photogrammetry,  with 
the  exception  of  rectification,  was  ignored.  Finally,  there  was  no  coordinating 
authority  nor  anyone  of  sufficiently  high  rank  to  sponsor  air  photography 
at  higher  headquarters.  Such  were  the  conditions  on  the  higher  levels. 
Chart  34  shows  an  outline  of  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  the  field.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  fundamentally  the  entire  subject  of  photographic 
intelligence  was  left  in  the  hands  of  air  force  personnel.  This  meant  that 
the  air  liaison  officer  and  his  staff  not  only  arranged  for  the  flying  of 
the  missions,  but  were  responsible  for  the  developing,  interpretation,  and 
reproduction  of  photographs  as  requested  by  the  army  G-2,  with  whom 
the  air  liaison  worked  closely.  The  implication  of  this  must  be  immediately 
apparent,  for  such  cooperation  presented  the  problem  of  training  air  force 
personnel  in  interpretation  for  use  in  ground  force  operations. 
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That  this  was  realized  can  be  established  by  the  existence  of  a  photographic 
intelligence  school  located  at  Hildesheim.  Significant  is  the  fact  that 
emphasis  was  laid  on  studying  photography,  the  technique  of  air 
photography,  and  the  handling  of  cameras;  interpretation  was  taught  to 
a  limited  extent.  It  was  only  in  the  officers’  course  that  the  subjects  of 
enemy  army  organization  and  tactics  were  stressed.  Though  advanced  courses 
were  offered,  specialists  were  developed  only  through  actual  experience, 
and  more  in  the  various  practical  aspects  of  photographic  reconnaissance 
than  in  interpretation  itself. 

Overall  policy  and  direction  for  the  training  of  interpreters  were  lacking. 
Although  there  were  other  schools  of  limited  duration  instituted  by  the 
higher  air  echelons  of  the  various  theaters,  the  need  for  courses  in  ground 
tactics,  enemy  army  organization,  and  so  forth,  was  never  fully  realized. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  limitations  of  photographic  interpreters 
attached  to  army  (the  lowest  level  at  which  interpretation  was  carried 
out)  must  be  realized.  The  tactical  problems  of  one  division,  the  need 
for  minute  study  and  interpretation  of  its  sector  as  seen  from  verticals 
(scale  1:10,000),  obliques,  and  from  semioblique  stereographic  pairs,  could 
not  be  taken  care  of  at  army. 

To  illustrate  this  important  point,  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  a  division. 
Since  a  mission  could  be  flown  by  neither  division  nor  corps,  the  request 
was  passed  on  through  the  chief  intelligence  officer  at  army,  who  stated 
his  request  to  the  air  intelligence  officer  indicating  the  limits  by  coordinates. 
The  latter  prepared  the  mission  and  coordinated  it  with  the  reconnaissance 
section  which  carried  it  out.  The  interpretation  was  done  by  the  photographic 
reproduction  section,  which  returned  the  interpreted  photographs  with 
annotations  to  the  air  intelligence  officer  responsible  for  their  sorting, 
filing,  and  distribution.  Through  intelligence  channels,  four  or  five  copies 
were  forwarded  to  the  division  in  question,  which  distributed  the 
photographs  to  the  various  commands.  Interpretation  at  army  obviously 
could  not  be  so  efficient  as  at  the  division  concerned,  where  so  much  more 
was  known  of  the  terrain  and  the  local  problems,  and  it  was  often  necessary 
to  refer  back  a  questionable  interpretation  to  the  photographic  reproduction 
section  at  army  to  clear  it  up.  Systematic  and  continuous  coverage,  so 
necessary  for  a  proper  interpretation,  was  seldom  possible,  in  view  of  the 
many  limitations,  as  well  as  the  lengthy  front  of  an  army  and, 
correspondingly,  the  sector  of  a  division. 

On  the  eastern  front,  the  Germans  attributed  the  shortcomings  of  their 
photographic  intelligence  to  the  skillful  camouflage  of  the  Russians,  their 
excellent  road  discipline,  and  their  ability  to  transport  great  numbers  of 
troops  at  night.  Perhaps  a  more  accurate  explanation  was  the  lack  of  planes 
and  equipment  in  the  German  army,  their  poor  technique,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  their  personnel,  both  in  quantity  and  training.  Finally,  there  was  a  lack 
of  supervision  and  control  in  the  filling  of  the  requirements  of  ground 
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force  field  echelons  when  the  interpretation  was  done  by  air  force  personnel. 
Technically,  German  air  reconnaissance,  as  long  as  it  could  be  practiced, 
was  sound;  interpretation,  even  in  the  first  two  campaigns  of  the  war, 
was  never  really  well  developed  or  organized. 

The  loss  of  air  reconnaissance  was  an  incentive  to  the  Germans  to  develop 
their  methods  of  radio  intercept  work,  and  signal  intelligence  later  became 
important  on  all  fronts.  In  the  West,  it  accounted  for  approximately  60 
percent  of  all  intelligence  received. 

With  the  development  of  signal  intercept,  although  it  made  no  essential 
difference  to  the  attitude  of  the  General  Staff,  there  could  be  found  the 
beginnings  of  a  higher  prestige  for  intelligence  work.  Good  intercept  work, 
producing,  as  it  did,  information  almost  90  percent  reliable,  was  invaluable 
for  helping  the  intelligence  officer  to  sell  himself,  and  the  efforts  expended 
by  the  Germans  in  this  field,  in  training  specialists  and  equipping  field 
units  with  intercept  teams,  reflect  the  greater  value  they  attached  to  it. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  this  was  the  only  field  of  intelligence  in  which 
the  Germans  came  near  to  an  adequate  personnel  and  technical  solution. 
They  trained  and  prepared  a  sufficient  number  of  specialists,  from  operators 
and  technicians  to  mathematicians  and  linguists;  the  amount  of  equipment 
at  their  disposal  was  limited  by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  materials  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  plentiful,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  steady  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  service. 

Another  important  factor  in  their  success  was  the  close  cooperation  built 
up  between  the  intercept  agencies  and  the  G-2s  of  the  various  command 
echelons.  This  was  insured  by  locating  the  command  posts  of  the  intercept 
and  evaluation  units  at  or  near  unit  headquarters.  In  addition — and  this 
was  probably  the  key  to  their  ultimate  success — the  Germans  realized  at 
an  early  date,  through  practical  experience,  that  the  greatest  gains  could 
be  achieved  only  through  a  physical  dispersal  of  the  actual  intercept  stations 
coupled  with  a  strictly  centralized  direction  and  evaluation  of  the  results. 
They  learned  that  in  this  field  a  correct  picture  could  be  obtained  only 
by  assembling  all  the  intercepted  messages  at  higher  headquarters  and 
by  disseminating  intelligence  from  the  top  down,  rather  than  from  lower 
echelons  up.  This  avoided  the  danger  of  overestimating  the  value  of  a 
single  message  and  insured  that  it  received  its  proper  place  in  the  overall 
picture. 

Throughout  this  work,  the  Germans  appear  to  have  concentrated  on 
the  aspects  from  which  they  could  gain  quick  and  operationally  useful  results, 
and  to  have  limited  the  overall  effort.  They  made  little  attempt  at  intensive 
work  on  high-grade  ciphers,  which  offered  great  resistance  to  the 
cryptographers,  but  stressed  the  rapid  exploitation  of  low-grade  codes  and 
messages  in  the  clear  and  the  development  of  means  for  rapid  dissemination 
of  the  results.  They  did  not  achieve  the  mass  of  intelligence  produced 
by  the  Allied  intercept  organizations,  but,  even  at  the  cost  of  security, 
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they  did  at  least  equal  the  Allies  in  the  production  of  results  of  tactical 
value  to  the  lower  levels. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  their  work  on  Allied  air  liaison  nets.  Messages 
from  ground  forces  calling  for  air  support  were  often  evaluated  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  troops  to  be  warned,  though  the  actual  targets  mentioned 
were  in  a  code  which  the  Germans  were  unable  to  break.  In  the  West, 
for  example,  a  broadcast  system  was  established  and  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  chief  intelligence  office  at  Western  Theater  Command,  with  receivers 
at  all  division,  corps,  army,  and  army  group  headquarters.  (This  was  a 
system  often  considered  by  the  Allies  but  always  turned  down  for  security 
reasons.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  a  procedure  such  as  this  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  disseminating  the  results  of  intercept  more  rapidly  than  the 
Allies,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  overall  results  of  Allied  intercept,  and 
impaired  their  effort  by  poor  security. 

The  work  of  agents  has  been  mentioned  in  this  paper  only  insofar  as 
it  bears  on  German  operational  intelligence.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
here  at  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  In  Appendix  5,  the  agencies 
of  the  German  secret  service  are  briefly  discussed  from  an  historical  point 
of  view  and  indications  given  of  sources  of  more  complete  information. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  German  distinguished  between  long-range 
and  short-range  reconnaissance  through  agents.  Although  both  types  were 
under  the  Abwehr  and,  after  1944,  under  the  military  office  of  the  National 
Security  Office  (i.e.,  under  the  SS),  there  were  important  differences. 

Long-range  secret  intelligence  was  handled  by  static  headquarters,  which 
were  usually  in  Germany  proper  or  at  least  far  behind  the  actual  front 
lines.  They  sent  agents  who  were  not  employed  on  front-line  activities 
through  neutral  countries  or  by  parachute  far  into  the  rear  of  enemy  territory. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  check  the  German  claim  that  these  agents 
were  reasonably  successful,  especially  in  the  West.  Coverage  of  English 
invasion  bases  prior  to  D-Day,  for  example,  was  claimed  to  be  adequate, 
and,  until  fairly  late  in  the  western  campaign,  there  were  no  surprises 
as  far  as  order  of  battle  was  concerned. 

Prior  to  their  attack  in  1941,  the  knowledge  about  Russia  which  the 
Germans  possessed  was  scanty.  Although  it  is  said  that  the  German  attache 
in  Moscow  repeatedly  informed  his  superiors  of  the  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Germans  either  disbelieved  his  reports  or  did  not  have  enough 
information  on  that  point  from  other  secret  sources.  Intelligence  on  the 
whole  had  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in  Russia  than  in  the  West, 
and  the  Germans  themselves  admit  that  most  of  the  material  available 
before  the  inception  of  the  campaign  was  of  doubtful  value. 

In  short-range  secret  intelligence,  the  Germans  obtained  their  greatest 
successes  in  Russia  and  in  Italy  and  were  least  successful  in  the  West. 
This  type  of  work  was  in  the  hands  of  Abwehr  units  and  subunits,  which, 
after  the  reorganization  in  1944,  were  renamed  intelligence  reconnaissance 
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units  and  subunits  (FAKs,  FATs).  They  were  mobile  units  attached  to 
army  groups  and  army.  For  operational  intelligence  they  were  important 
in  two  ways:  FAKs  I  (or  Abwehr  I)  sent  agents  through  the  enemy  front 
lines,  FAKs  III  (or  Abwehr  III)  were  engaged  in  counterespionage  and 
the  apprehension  of  Allied  agents  behind  the  German  lines.  The 
counterespionage  work  of  FAKs  III,  which  seems  to  have  been  most 
successful  in  the  East  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Russian  employment  of 
agents  and  the  knowledge  of  the  various  missions  assigned  to  them,  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  bases  upon  which  the  operational  intentions 
of  the  enemy  could  be  estimated.  It  was  complemented  by  signal  intelligence. 
FAKs  III  furnished  a  consolidated  report  on  the  activities  of  Russian  agents 
every  ten  days.  These  reports  were  evaluated  by  the  sections  dealing  with 
partisan  matters,  where  a  map  was  kept  showing  when  and  where  the 
agent  was  detected  or  apprehended  and,  if  known,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
out.  Army  information  concerning  the  agent’s  mission  was  included  in 
a  legend  to  the  map.  It  was  found  by  experience  that  the  entries,  as  they 
increased  in  density  in  certain  sectors  of  the  front,  indicated  very  clearly 
where  the  Russians  were  planning  to  engage  in  large-scale  operations. 
It  was  also  found  that  on  those  sectors  of  the  front  where  a  large  number 
of  agents  who  had  been  given  their  missions  directly  by  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Red  Army  were  being  employed,  a  clear  picture  of  impending  main 
efforts  could  be  obtained.  In  this  way  the  defensive  use  of  secret  intelligence 
on  the  eastern  front  was  particularly  valuable  to  operational  intelligence. 
The  offensive  use  of  German  espionage  behind  the  Russian  front  lines 
also  seems  to  have  shown  fairly  good  results.  It  was  estimated  that  only 
20  percent  of  the  messages  received  by  German  agents  were  of  value, 
but  that  those  messages  were  extremely  useful  for  operational  intelligence 
and  well  worth  the  effort  and  expense.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of 
the  Italian  theater,  where  by  and  large  the  Germans  were  able  to  obtain 
good  results  through  agents  and  counterintelligence  work.  In  the  West, 
however,  the  picture  was  different.  FAKs  III  were  successful  up  to  a  point, 
but  their  reports  on  apprehended  Allied  agents  did  not  form  the  basis 
for  any  operational  intelligence  comparable  to  that  carried  on  in  the  East. 
And  as  far  as  FAKs  I,  that  is,  active  espionage  through  and  behind  Allied 
lines,  were  concerned,  German  efforts  were  a  dismal  failure.  In  view  of 
the  successes  achieved  on  other  fronts,  this  may  sound  surprising,  but  close 
analysis  reveals  several  reasons  for  it. 

Until  D-Day  in  June  1944  there  was  no  front  line  and  the  FAKs  could 
not  engage  in  active  espionage  by  which  they  might  have  gained  experience 
and  developed  the  required  machinery.  In  Russia  and  Italy,  the  necessary 
organization  was  developed  over  a  period  of  years,  whereas  in  France  the 
Germans  were  faced  with  a  new  situation  for  which  they  could  not  be 
completely  prepared. 

The  Abwehr  was  reorganized  on  June  1,  1944,  and  was  transformed 
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into  the  military  office  under  SS  leadership.  Direction  of  espionage  came 
into  the  hands  of  party  fanatics  who  were  little  more  than  dilettantes 
in  this  field.  A  few  days  after  D-Day,  the  confusion  that  reorganization 
caused  in  the  higher  echelons  hindered  the  study  of  current  procedures 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  improvements.  In  the  East  and  in 
Italy,  experience  was  gained  throughout  the  campaigns.  The  espionage 
machinery  was  in  existence  in  June  1944,  and  the  changeover  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  change  of  name,  higher  administration,  and  command 
channels.  This  only  slightly  encumbered  current  work. 

In  the  Russian  and  Italian  theaters  of  operations,  the  work  of  German 
agents  was  helped  by  the  confused  political  and  ethnological  situation.  This 
facilitated  both  recruiting  and  employment  of  agents.  In  Russia,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  population  was  wholeheartedly  on  the  side  of  the  Red 
Army,  a  considerable  number  of  Ukrainians,  White  Russians,  and  Cossacks 
were  to  some  extent  pro-German.  This  made  penetration  of  enemy 
organizations  by  agents  comparatively  easy.  Only  SS  stupidity  and 
unwillingness  to  arrive  at  a  political  compromise  with  some  of  the  anti- 
Soviet  groups  in  Russia  and  Poland  ruined  this  fertile  ground  for  German 
espionage.  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  were  faced  by 
solid  blocks  of  hostile  populations.  England,  favored  by  the  insular  character 
of  the  country,  was  a  particularly  difficult  problem  for  agents.  By  1944, 
France  also  had  become  almost  solidly  united  against  the  Germans  as  a 
result  of  the  shortsighted  manner  in  which  the  Germans  treated  the  French. 

Directing  secret  service  work  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
intelligence  work,  largely  a  question  of  personalities.  Many  agents  do  not 
work  directly  for  a  cause,  but  are  mercenaries  working  for  the  officer  who 
hired  them.  Often  they  do  not  even  realize  what  cause  they  are  working 
for.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  personal  skill  and  knowledge  of  psychology 
on  the  part  of  the  directing  officer.  In  addition,  he  must  have  detailed 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  of  local  conditions  and  habits,  and 
of  tactical  situations.  He  must  work  relentlessly  and  have  a  love  for 
anonymity.  Altogether  the  German  character,  so  easily  given  to  illusions, 
romantic  speculations,  and  spectacular  deeds  does  not  lend  itself  too  well 
to  secret  work.  In  that  sense,  the  Germans  obviously  did  not  have  the 
right  personalities  available  when  the  invasion  started.  It  is  quite  typical 
that,  in  order  to  reinforce  their  organization  in  the  West,  the  Germans 
brought,  from  an  army  group  in  the  East,  the  experienced  commander 
of  an  FAK,  an  officer  who  had  never  worked  in  the  West,  but  who  knew 
France.  It  is  reported  that  this  officer,  although  at  first  quite  unfamiliar 
with  local  conditions,  achieved  more  in  two  weeks  than  his  predecessor 
did  in  six  months. 

In  the  East  there  was  no  continuous  front  line,  and  the  employment 
of  agents,  their  infiltration  through  the  enemy  lines,  and  their  return  were 
comparatively  easy.  In  Italy  the  long  coastal  stretches  on  both  sides  of 
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the  country  favored  the  employment  of  agents,  since  they  could  enter  and 
return  from  enemy  occupied  territory  by  water  around  either  end  of  the 
front.  In  the  West,  however,  more  or  less  continuous  front  lines  existed — 
at  least  during  the  static  phases  of  the  war — that  hampered  the  regularity 
of  such  movements. 

The  Allied  employment  of  agents  in  the  West  gave  the  Germans  little 
indication  of  Allied  intentions.  In  the  East,  communications  behind  the 
front  lines  were  exceedingly  poor  as  compared  to  the  West,  and  the  Russians, 
in  order  to  gain  important  data  about  the  enemy  for  their  next  operations, 
had  to  send  their  agents  directly  into  the  region  in  which  they  were 
interested.  In  the  West  there  was  no  technical  difficulty  in  sending  agents 
to  Holland  with  missions  covering  anything  between  the  Ruhr  and  the 
French  Alps.  The  place  of  capture,  therefore,  meant  very  little  unless  the 
exact  mission  of  the  man  became  known,  so  that  intelligence  obtained 
by  counterespionage  in  the  West  could  be  used  for  operational  purposes 
only  in  an  extremely  indirect  manner. 

Concerning  the  organization  of  the  secret  service,  one  other  point  needs 
emphasis:  the  dual  chain  of  command  of  the  intelligence  reconnaissance 
units.  For  formation,  direction,  and  administration,  they  were  first  under 
the  Abwehr  and  later  under  the  military  office  of  the  National  Security 
Office.  The  tactical  employment  of  these  units,  however,  was  a  function 
of  the  chief  intelligence  officers  at  army  group  and  army  level.  He  never 
personally  directed  agents  and  almost  never  saw  an  agent  himself.  He 
could  give  orders  and  designate  objectives  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  FAK  who,  in  turn,  had  to  take  the  steps  needed  to  achieve  the  results 
desired  by  the  chief  intelligence  officer.  To  this  extent — that  is,  in  having 
an  agent  organization  over  which  the  local  commander  had  little  or  no 
control — the  Germans  suffered  from  the  same  disadvantages  as  the  Allies. 

E.  Channels 

Distrust  of  the  specialist  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  strict  limitations 
set  by  German  army  orders  to  intelligence  channels.  In  practice  there  was 
more  freedom  than  appeared.  The  chief  fault,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
was  that  while  the  intelligence  channel  was  efficient  in  the  forwarding 
of  information  (Foreign  Armies  in  Berlin  was  informed  of  new 
identifications  in  a  matter  of  hours),  the  channel  was  not  so  effective  as 
a  means  of  exchanging  ideas.  The  extent  to  which  the  G-2  of  a  field  unit 
could  discuss  with  his  superior  G-2s  the  day’s  information,  and  thereby 
outline  the  enemy  situation  with  them,  was  severely  limited  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  required  to  submit  his  ideas  to  his  G-3  or  his  chief  of  staff. 
The  influence  of  these  operations  officers  in  intelligence  matters  was,  by 
Allied  standards,  far  too  great,  for  instead  of  having  the  differences  in 
appreciation  straightened  out  over  the  telephone  between  G-2s,  the  chief 
of  staff  and  even  the  commander  came  into  such  discussions  much  too 
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often.  The  result  of  such  a  procedure  was  that  the  intelligence  picture 
at  the  various  echelons  frequently  differed.  This  had  two  negative  results. 
First,  it  did  not  help  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  intelligence  officer  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  staff.  Second,  it  lessened  the  contact  between 
intelligence  officers  of  different  echelons.  Many  divisions,  for  example, 
instead  of  placing  reliance  on  the  enemy  division  history  folders  produced 
for  them  by  higher  authority  (a  good  feature  of  German  intelligence), 
preferred  to  compile  and  keep  up  their  own.  The  65  th  Division  in  Italy, 
for  example,  built  up  its  own  division  folder,  relying  largely  on  the  results 
of  its  own  interrogations. 

This  extent  of  self-reliance  often  caused  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  solutions 
of  the  day-to-day  problems  in  interrogation  and  appreciation  which 
repeatedly  plagued  division,  corps,  and  army  intelligence  officers. 

F.  Foreign  Armies 

In  this  document  the  organization  and  methods  of  only  Foreign  Armies 
West  have  been  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  between  Foreign 
Armies  West  and  East,  the  one  dealing  with  the  eastern  theater  of  war 
was  the  more  valuable  and  efficient.  After  its  initial  grave  errors  in  its 
judgment  of  Russian  military  strength  and  overall  war  potential,  the  work 
of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  East  improved  steadily.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this  superiority  over  Foreign  Armies  West. 

After  the  initial  failure  of  the  Germans  to  bring  the  campaign  in  the 
East  to  a  quick  and  successful  conclusion,  General  Flalder,  then  chief  of 
the  Army  General  Staff,  realized  that  intelligence  methods  had  to  be  radically 
altered  and  improved.  His  choice  for  chief  of  Foreign  Armies  East,  Brigadier 
General  Gehlen,  was  excellent,  and  it  was  due  to  the  latter’s  personality 
and  drive  that  the  branch  attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  which,  because 
of  the  lack  of  such  leadership,  Foreign  Armies  West  never  equaled. 

Branch  Foreign  Armies  East  profited  by  the  fact  that  the  direction  of 
its  theater  of  war  was  always  under  the  OKH  and  the  Army  General  Staff, 
and  that  its  mission  was  simply  to  be  the  intelligence  agency  for  the  OKH. 
This  facilitated  the  coordination  of  all  intelligence  efforts.  Foreign  Armies 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  from  an  increasing  influence  of  the 
OKW  and  its  political  leaders  in  the  so-called  OKW  theaters,  that  is,  the 
Balkans  and  Italy,  and  later  the  West.  The  branch  was,  therefore,  under 
the  dual  control  of  the  OKW  and  the  Army  General  Staff,  which  encumbered 
the  coordination  of  work  and  the  speedy  solution  of  problems. 

Although  certain  intelligence  sections,  notably  those  dealing  with  the 
Balkans,  the  United  States,  and  the  Pacific,  were  shifted  back  and  forth 
several  times  between  Foreign  Armies  East  and  West,  Foreign  Armies 
East  was,  on  the  whole,  allowed  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  Russia  alone. 
This  meant  that  the  branch  could  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  functional 
rather  than  a  geographical  division  of  work,  so  that  Section  I  dealt  with 
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operational  intelligence;  Section  II  with  long-range  research,  statistical  data, 
manpower,  and  so  forth;  Section  III  with  translations  and  propaganda  work; 
Section  IV  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  Sweden;  Section  V  with  map 
and  photographic  reproduction;  and  Section  VI  with  personnel 
administration.  To  a  great  extent  this  avoided  duplication.  Foreign  Armies 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt  with  a  number  of  enemy  armies  and  was 
organized  according  to  countries,  not  theaters.  The  duplication  resulting 
from  this  was  realized  by  the  Germans,  and  they  created  the  office  of 
an  executive  officer  whose  section  was  responsible  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  Italian  theater  as  a  whole.  For  the  western  theater,  separate  sections 
dealt  with  the  British,  French,  and  American  armies  and  with  other  Allied 
forces,  a  separation  which  was  not  suited  to  the  production  of  an  harmonious 
intelligence  picture. 

From  1941  until  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  a  continuous  campaign 
and  a  gigantic  front  in  the  East.  This  enabled  German  intelligence  to  gain 
experience  constantly  and  to  develop  and  improve  its  methods  of  collecting 
and  evaluating  information.  Although  in  1941  the  Germans  knew  very 
little  about  Russia  and  the  Red  Army,  they  were  able  in  the  course  of 
the  war  to  establish  a  fairly  adequate  and  reliable  Russian  order  of  battle. 
That  the  results  of  their  labors  were  neither  well  used  by  the  High  Command 
nor  much  believed  by  Hitler  was  not  Gehlen’s  fault.  In  the  West,  the 
Germans  gained  considerable  insight  into  the  organization  of  the  British 
army  through  and  after  Dunkirk.  For  the  next  four  years  the  German 
and  Allied  armies  were  in  fighting  contact  only  in  North  Africa  and  Italy, 
which  hampered  the  continuous  collection  of  intelligence  by  the  Germans. 
They  were  able  slowly  to  pick  up  knowledge  about  the  new  British  and 
French  armies  and  the  U.S.  Army  in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  It 
may  be  true,  as  the  Germans  claim,  that  on  June  6,  1944  the  new  situation 
did  not  confront  Foreign  Armies  West  with  any  major  surprise  in  order 
of  battle,  but  it  still  remains  very  probable  that  the  branch  did  not  have 
too  extensive  a  knowledge  of  Allied  intentions. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  German  operations  was  in  the  East.  The  Russian 
campaign  absorbed  most  of  the  German  manpower  and  materiel. 
Accordingly,  Foreign  Armies  East  had  a  much  greater  staff  at  its  disposal 
and  was  in  a  position  to  do  more  thorough  work  and  to  publish  more 
detailed  reports.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Foreign  Armies  West  never 
employed  more  than  one  hundred  people,  whereas  Foreign  Armies  East 
had,  at  its  peak,  several  times  that  many. 

Foreign  Armies  West,  not  equipped  to  deal  with  economic  matters,  gave 
these  only  secondary  treatment  and  relied,  to  all  practical  purposes,  on 
the  efforts  and  results  of  the  field  economic  office  in  the  OKW.  Foreign 
Armies  East  paid  increasing  attention  to  the  questions  of  the  Russian 
industrial  and  armament  potential  and  organized  Subsection  II  for  that 
purpose.  Foreign  Armies  East  even  joined  efforts  with  the  field  economic 
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office  by  taking  as  chief  of  Subsection  II  an  officer  who  was  also  a  specialist 
on  Russia  in  the  field  economic  office,  so  that  the  work  of  both  agencies 
was  properly  coordinated  and  each  office  could  utilize  directly  the  facilities 
of  the  other  for  carrying  out  its  work. 

Through  Gehlen’s  outstanding  personality,  Branch  Foreign  Armies  East 
gained  direct  influence  over  agencies  whose  efficient  functioning  was 
important  to  its  success.  The  tactical  employment  of  agents  came  directly 
under  the  branch,  which  was  able  to  direct  short-range  secret  intelligence 
in  accordance  with  its  day-to-day  needs.  In  the  West,  there  was  no  such 
simple  chain  of  command,  and  the  intelligence  reconnaissance  units  did 
not  do  nearly  so  well. 

Such  were  the  main  reasons  for  the  noticeable  difference  in  efficiency 
between  Foreign  Armies  East  and  West.  Because  of  outstanding  leadership, 
Foreign  Armies  East  received  all  the  support  and  cooperation  it  needed 
in  order  to  increase  its  intelligence  effort  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
German  army.  Foreign  Armies  West,  lacking  such  support,  remained  a 
small  agency  too  busy  with  the  day-to-day  technical  details  of  work  to 
develop  into  the  large  central  intelligence  agency  which  the  Germans  needed 
for  their  great  fight  in  the  West.  In  neither  case,  however,  while  the  army’s 
and  the  High  Command’s  attitude  toward  intelligence  remained  what  it 
was,  could  these  agencies  carry  out  their  mission  adequately. 


CONCLUSION 

The  results  of  this  study  are  largely  negative.  It  shows  that  the  German 
approach  to  intelligence  was  a  faulty  one:  insufficient  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject  as  a  whole,  its  importance  was  generally  underrated,  and 
the  intelligence  officer  was  rarely  able  to  attain  the  prestige  necessary  for 
his  job.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  this  had  little  adverse  effect 
on  operations;  but  later,  the  very  success  at  arms  which  the  Germans  had 
enjoyed  served  only  to  increase  their  neglect  of  intelligence,  so  that  as 
the  tide  turned,  they  were  unable  to  estimate  correctly  the  extent  of  Allied 
superiority.  It  would  be  untrue  to  infer  from  this  that  German  intelligence 
was  bad.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  precise  to  call  it  mediocre,  and  to 
say  that  its  disadvantages  were  largely  offset  by  the  high  military  efficiency 
of  the  German  army  as  a  whole. 

Because  there  is  little  that  the  Allied  intelligence  services  can  learn  from 
the  Germans,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  collect  every 
possible  detail  about  German  methods  and  their  results.  These  have  been 
merely  outlined  and  only  those  aspects  from  which  a  lesson  could  be  learned 
have  been  considered  and  emphasized.  Some  of  the  different  methods  used 
by  the  Germans  point  to  a  moral,  as  in  the  case  of  their  concentration 
on  signal  intelligence,  their  emphasis  on  low-  rather  than  high-grade  ciphers, 
and  their  disregard  for  security  in  the  dissemination  of  results.  In  other 
procedures,  they  stressed  detail  to  an  extent  which  we  might  well  follow. 
Apart  from  these  points,  this  general  discussion  of  German  methods  can 
have  at  least  the  negative  value  to  Allied  intelligence  of  lessons  in 
weaknesses. 
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APPENDIX  4 

Commander  of  Staff  of  Signal  Intelligence  Regiment  1  Headquarters 

No.  55/43  Secret  26  March  1943 

Memorandum  for  the  Organization  of  Signal  Intelligence 
in  the  Campaign  of  Summer  1943 

This  memorandum  discusses  the  close  cooperation  between  long-range 
and  short-range  signal  intelligence,  which  arises  primarily  out  of  the 
necessity  of  employing  the  radio  direction  finder  units  of  short-range 
companies  for  long-range  work. 

The  memorandum  also  shows  what  changes  in  organization  are  desired 
to  allow  the  smooth  functioning  of  signal  intelligence  without  any  major 
increase  in  personnel.  It  proves  that  close  cooperation,  under  guidance 
of  the  signal  intelligence  commander,  does  not  jeopardize  short-range  signal 
intelligence,  but  that  the  entire  organization  benefits  from  it. 

When  changes  of  organization  are  discussed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  signal  intelligence  in  each  theater  operates  under  different  conditions 
which  themselves  are  constantly  changing.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
signal  intelligence  is  completely  dependent  on  the  peculiarities  and  especially 
the  weaknesses  of  enemy  radio  traffic.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  organization  must  suit  the  existing  set  of  circumstances. 

Long-range  intelligence  has  an  urgent  need  for  the  use  of  the  radio 
direction  finder  units  of  short-range  signal  intelligence.  In  recognition  of 
this  necessity,  the  chief  signal  officer  in  the  OKH  issued  the  order  that 
signal  intelligence  tasks  given  to  the  short-range  companies  by  the 
regimental  signal  intelligence  staff  at  army  group  for  picking  up  enemy 
radio  traffic  will  have  priority  over  all  other  tasks,  and  that  this  is  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  employment  of  these  companies. 

If  long-range  signal  intelligence  has  to  depend  on  the  direction  finders 
of  short-range  signal  intelligence,  there  should  be  no  doubt  left  that  the 
short-range  direction  finders  must  work  mainly  for  long-range  signal 
intelligence.  The  long-range  companies  will  daily  radio  more  than  two 
hundred  specific  direction  finding  tasks  to  the  short-range  units,  so  as 
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to  avoid  the  interception  of  radio  traffic  not  pertaining  to  their  sector. 
Moreover,  they  will  insure  that  the  locations  of  known  enemy  formations 
are  verified  daily.  This  information  is  of  special  operational  value  because 
it  assists  in  the  discussion  of  the  possible  shifting  of  enemy  concentrations 
(Schwerpunktverlagerung).  This  mission  cannot  be  performed  by  the  short- 
range  signal  intelligence  companies  alone,  since  they  can  neither 
differentiate  between  unknown  and  known  operational  traffic  nor  monitor 
it  to  the  extent  necessary,  and  altogether  lack  the  ability  to  allot  coordinated 
radio  direction  finding  tasks. 

The  work  of  long-range  signal  intelligence  influences  the  local 
employment  of  radio  direction  finder  units.  The  pamphlet  '  Short-Range 
Signal  Intelligence  Company,’’  June  24,  1942,  provides  for  the  employment 
of  radio  direction  finders  at  short  ranges  (i.e.,  within  distances  of  7 
kilometers)  with  the  aim,  of  course,  of  obtaining  exact  bearings  that  will 
pinpoint  locations.  Owing  to  the  present  situation,  however,  a  wider  sector 
of  the  army  front  has  to  be  covered  and,  resultingly,  a  maximum  degree 
of  dispersion  must  be  accepted.  Radio  direction  finders  will  be  set  up  at 
ranges  from  30  to  40  kilometers,  making  the  entire  direction  finder  base 
in  the  army  area,  when  using  four  direction  finder  units,  extend  over 
approximately  120  kilometers.  Such  a  base  will  be  broad  enough  to  insure 
monitoring  at  all  points  of  effort.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  method 
signal  intelligence  will  be  able  to  operate  as  successfully  as  before,  despite 
the  effective  camouflage  measures  taken  by  the  Russians. 

This  proposal  for  collaboration  between  long-  and  short-range  units  in 
the  use  of  short-range  direction  finders  brings  up  the  question  of  their 
cooperation  in  other  fields.  The  peculiarities  and  frequent  changes  of  enemy 
radio  traffic,  especially  on  a  static  front,  have  made  such  a  cooperation 
essential.  All  staffs  of  signal  intelligence  have  decided  that  the  two  types 
of  units  should  work  together  as  closely  as  possible  and  that  the  regimental 
staff  commander  (being  the  officer  most  familiar  with  radio  intelligence 
in  the  army  group  area)  should  be  responsible  for  insuring  the  most  efficient 
arrangement.  This  means  that: 

1.  Each  signal  intelligence  unit  should  be  set  up  so  as  to  obtain  maximum 
results  in  its  sector. 

2.  Short-  and  long-range  signal  intelligence  units  should  be  jointly 
concentrated  where  they  are  likely  to  obtain  maximum  results. 

Sufficient  forces  will  be  available  to  exploit  to  the  utmost  all  available 
possibilities,  and  long-  and  short-range  units  are  therefore  required  to 
reinforce  each  other.  More  frequently,  however,  targets  must  first  be  located, 
thus  creating  the  need  for  a  control  system  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste 
of  effort.  Helping  to  answer  the  question  of  where  the  enemy  is  preparing 
his  attack  is  the  main  mission  of  signal  intelligence  and  must  always  be 
considered  in  the  employment  of  all  signal  intelligence  units. 
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While  preparing  for  an  attack,  the  Russians  keep  strict  radio  discipline 
and  often  use  radio  silence,  thus  making  most  difficult  the  useful  employment 
of  radio  intercept  in  that  sector.  Under  such  conditions,  the  picking  up 
of  even  particles  of  information  requires  an  extensive  net  of  intercept 
stations,  which  can  be  set  up  only  with  the  close  cooperation  of  both  types 
of  units.  If  intercept  units  are  synchronized  in  the  manner  explained  above, 
equal  cooperation  is  essential  among  the  evaluation  units.  The  staff  of 
the  signal  intelligence  regiment  must  provide  the  short-range  signal 
intelligence  companies  with  all  radio  intercept  information  that  is  of  value 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  short-range  signal  intelligence  companies 
have  to  pass  on  to  the  regimental  staff  for  further  evaluation  all  essential 
information  they  obtain,  so  that  the  staff  will  be  able  to  form  a  complete 
picture  of  the  radio  activity  in  the  sector.  The  staff  of  the  signal  intelligence 
regiment  has  the  special  duty  of  coordinating  the  exchange  between  long- 
and  short-range  companies  of  information  obtained  by  them.  This  task, 
the  responsibility  for  which  lies  with  the  regimental  staff  commander, 
though  based  upon  close  cooperation  with  the  short-range  units,  cannot 
be  handled  by  the  short-range  companies  themselves. 
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German  Secret  Intelligence 

In  the  body  of  this  document,  operational  intelligence  of  the  German 
army  is  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  it  centered  around  the  G-2  of  the  various 
combat  and  command  echelons.  Secret  intelligence  was  independent  of  this 
G-2  organization,  but  usually  cooperated  with  it.  Although  secret  intelligence 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  study,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
this  appendix  aims  to  provide  a  brief  discussion  of  the  organization  of 
German  secret  intelligence  as  well  as  references  to  other  available  reports 
containing  more  detailed  information.  It  is  hoped  to  give  the  reader,  in 
this  manner,  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  overall  organization  of  German 
intelligence.  (Reference  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  is  made  by  numbers 
in  parentheses  in  the  text.) 

The  military  aspect  of  secret  intelligence  was  the  Secret  Intelligence 
Service  and  Counterespionage  (Geheimer  Nachrichtendienst  und  Spionage 
Abwehr).  It  concerned  itself  with  the  training  and  handling  of  secret  agents, 
the  preparation  and  execution  of  subversive  activities  in  enemy  territory, 
illegal  warfare,  sabotage,  the  processing  and  evaluation  of  information 
gathered  by  secret  agents,  and  the  maintenance  of  security  at  home  and 
within  the  armed  forces.  The  department  in  charge  of  this  was  known 
as  the  Abwehr  and  was  part  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office 
in  the  OKW. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Abwehr  go  back  to  the  days  before  and  during 
World  War  I,  when  foreign  military  intelligence  was  handled  by  Branch 
Illb  of  the  German  Army  General  Staff.  The  German  navy  had  its  own 
independent  organization  within  the  Admiralty  staff.  In  the  course  of  World 
War  I  it  became  apparent  that  the  gathering  of  information  through  agents 
and  counterespionage  and  the  study  of  enemy  armies,  their  strength, 
organization,  and  equipment,  were  two  different  matters  and  required  two 
different  types  of  specialists.  Around  1917,  the  German  intelligence 
organization  split  up  into  a  foreign  armies  section,  dealing  with  the  study 
of  enemy  order  of  battle,  and  the  Abwehr,  concerned  with  agents,  subversive 
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activities,  and  counterespionage.  Further  details  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  work  by  Generalmajor  Fritz  Gempp  (1). 

After  1919,  both  the  Abwehr  and  the  foreign  armies  section  were  set 
up  again  along  the  same  lines  within  the  Hundred-thousand  Army,  and 
the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the  expansion  that  took  place  after  1933 
and  especially  after  1935.  The  functions  of  these  organizations  continued 
unchanged,  except  that  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  the  Armed 
Forces  High  Command  (OKW)  was  formed,  the  Abwehr  branch  (Abteilung 
Abwehr)  and  the  foreign  branch  (Abteilung  Ausland)  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  were  combined  into  the  Foreign  Intelligence  and  Abwehr  Office  and 
were  placed  directly  within  the  OKW,  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  working  for  all  three  services.  On  the  other  hand,  Foreign  Armies 
stayed  within  the  army  under  OKH,  where  it  continued  as  the  highest 
echelon  for  army  order  of  battle  research  and  operational  intelligence.  Naval 
and  air  force  order  of  battle  were  dealt  with  by  similar  agencies  within 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  High  Commands  (OKM,  OKL),  known  as  Foreign 
Navies  (Fremde  Marinen),  and  Foreign  Air  Forces  (Fremde  Luftwaffen), 
respectively.  This  was  the  military  intelligence  organization  with  which 
Germany  entered  World  War  II. 

After  mobilization,  the  Abwehr  expanded  and  built  up  field  forces, 
Abwehr  units  and  subunits,  which  were  attached  to  armies  and  corps.  The 
Brandenburg  Division  (Division  800  z.b.V.  Brandenburg)  and  its  training 
and  replacement  unit,  the  Training  Regiment  Kurfiirst  (Lehrregiment 
Kurfiist),  were  organized  for  illegal  warfare  and  sabotage. 

Organized  in  1942,  the  Brandenburg  Division  was  composed  of  volunteer 
Germans  and  "racial”  Germans  (Volksdeutsche)  from  the  Baltic  countries, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Balkans,  Palestine,  Africa,  and  other 
countries.  Its  duties  in  general  were  to  send  men  to  destroy  or  protect 
targets  of  operational,  tactical,  or  economic  importance,  to  send  guerrillas 
behind  the  lines  in  enemy  territory,  to  organize  tactical  and  operational 
reconnaissance  sorties  in  civilian  clothes  or  enemy  uniforms,  and  to  deceive 
the  enemy  by  all  types  of  military  subterfuge  so  as  to  obtain  temporary 
local  superiority  through  surprise.  This  specially  trained  and  selected 
personnel  was  employed  only  in  mobile  warfare. 

When  the  Brandenburg  Division,  with  the  exception  of  a  training  cadre, 
was  taken  away  from  Abwehr  control  to  be  committed  as  an  infantry  unit 
in  the  Balkans,  such  personnel  as  remained  came  under  the  control  of 
Otto  Skorzeny,  head  of  Office  VI-S  of  Heinrich  Himmler’s  National  Security 
Office,  the  sabotage  division  of  the  security  service,  the  SD.  The  former 
tasks  of  the  Brandenburg  Division  were  taken  over  in  November  1944 
by  newly  formed  units  named  SS  Jagdverbande  (SS  sabotage  units),  in 
which  the  remaining  specialists  of  the  Brandenburg  Division  were  used 
as  a  cadre  of  officers  and  NCOs,  while  new  members  were  taken  primarily 
from  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  collaborationist  organizations.  The 
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training  of  these  men  followed  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Brandenburg 
Division,  and  included  training  in  sabotage,  demolition,  and  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  in  addition  to  the  usual  infantry  training.  Their  assignments  varied 
and  included  such  activities  as  the  reactivation  of  sabotage  and  subversive 
networks  in  territory  reoccupied  by  the  enemy,  individual  acts  of  sabotage 
against  specific  targets,  and  commando  raids  (in  German  or  Allied  uniforms) 
on  isolated  posts.  Forerunner  to  the Jagdverbande  was  the  SS  Jagerbataillon 
502,  which  was  successful  in  the  rescue  of  Mussolini  in  September  1943. 
The  SS  Jagdverbande  were  organized  on  a  geographical  basis  and  were 
subdivided  into  the  SS  Streifkorps,  each  equivalent  in  size  to  a  battalion 
and  covering  a  specific  area.  The  latter  units  had  administrative  and  training 
functions  as  well  as  tactical  functions.  They  received  their  orders  through 
the  parent  Jagdverband  and  were  themselves  divided  into  Kommandos, 
the  actual  operational  units  responsible  for  handling  and  dispatching  agents. 
Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Streifkorps  are  in  no  way  to  be 
confused  with  the  intelligence  reconnaissance  units  (FAK)  previously 
discussed. 

The  Abwehr,  as  of  August  1942,  has  been  described  in  The  German 
Secret  Service  (2),  a  British  publication  issued  by  the  War  Office. 

After  1933,  the  Germans  became  more  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
political  intelligence.  The  German  Foreign  Office  increased  the  scope  of 
its  foreign  economic  and  political  research.  Its  efforts  were  largely  duplicated 
by  von  Ribbentrop’s  semiofficial  bureau,  until  he  became  foreign  minister 
and  could  merge  the  functions  of  both  offices.  At  the  same  time,  data 
was  collected  by  Dr.  Karl  Haushofer’s  Geopolitical  Institute  in  Munich 
on  an  even  larger  and  more  systematic  scale.  The  important  intelligence 
effort  within  the  political  field,  however,  lay  with  the  Nazi  party,  specifically 
with  Himmler  and  his  SS.  Their  intelligence  department,  the  security  service, 
was  at  work  before  the  Nazi  advent  to  power  on  the  collection  of  useful 
data  on  party  members,  enemies  of  the  party,  social  trends,  and  ideological 
currents  within  Germany.  After  the  1934  purge,  the  security  service  became 
the  sole  intelligence  agency  of  the  party  and  quickly  expanded  into  a  large 
organization  which,  through  a  fine  network  of  informers  and  agents  within 
Germany  and  occupied  countries,  was  the  Nazis’  best  instrument  of  control 
over  police,  population,  and  political  life.  The  rise  of  the  security  service 
and  Himmler’s  police  empire,  and  the  organization  of  the  National  Security 
Office,  are  described  in  detail  in  information  published  by  the  Military 
Intelligence  Research  Section,  London  Branch,  and  in  a  handbook  on  the 
German  Police  published  by  the  Enemy  Document  Section  of  SHAEF  (3). 
The  organization  of  the  SS,  excluding  the  Waffen-SS,  is  further  described 
in  a  similar  handbook  (4). 

In  addition  to  this,  Himmler  and  the  security  service  began  to  concern 
themselves  with  foreign  political  intelligence  and,  finally,  with  military 
intelligence  around  1940.  At  first  their  interests  did  not  clash  much  with 
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those  of  the  Abwehr,  as  long  as  the  security  service  confined  its  work 
to  the  political  side  of  foreign  intelligence. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  between  1940  and  1945,  Office  VI,  which 
dealt  with  espionage  and  sabotage  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  some  extent 
Office  VII,  which  dealt  with  cultural  and  educational  espionage,  encroached 
more  and  more  on  the  sphere  of  Abwehr  activities.  Security  service  agents 
abroad  often  counterattacked,  foiled,  or  betrayed  the  work  of  Abwehr  agents, 
and  vice  versa.  This  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  security 
service  was  run  by  SS  personnel,  the  fanatical  elements  of  the  Nazi 
movement,  whereas  the  Abwehr  was  a  military  organization  led  by 
conservative  and  reactionary  officers  of  Junker  background,  who  had  never 
distinguished  themselves  by  efficiency  and  who,  from  1943  on,  turned  more 
and  more  defeatist,  realizing,  more  than  anyone  else  in  Germany,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  military  situation. 

In  February  1944,  the  fight  between  Himmler’s  and  Field  Marshal 
Wilhelm  Keitel’s  "empires’’  came  into  the  open.  By  May  1944,  Himmler 
had  won  a  complete  victory.  On  June  1,  1944,  the  Abwehr  was  dissolved, 
and  most  of  its  central  headquarters  organization  was  incorporated  into 
the  National  Security  Office,  where  it  was  reconstituted  as  a  subordinate 
office,  known  as  the  Military  Office.  Other  parts,  mainly  those  dealing 
with  counterespionage,  were  directly  incorporated  into  Office  VI  and  Office 
IV  (Gestapo)  of  the  National  Security  Office.  The  attempted  assassination 
of  Hitler  on  July  20,  1944,  in  which  a  number  of  the  leading  Abwehr 
personalities  were  involved,  finally  gave  Himmler  his  pretext  for  ruthless 
action.  Maj.  Walter  Schellenberg,  the  head  of  Office  VI  of  the  National 
Security  Office  and  also  of  the  Military  Office,  set  out  to  streamline  and 
remodel  the  old  organization  and  doubtless  had  in  mind  an  ultimate  merger 
of  the  Military  Office  with  his  Office  VI.  Subsequent  military  events 
prevented  this.  The  organization  of  the  old  Abwehr  and  the  security  service 
are  best  described  in  the  German  Intelligence  Service  (known  as  the  Orange 
Book),  a  publication  of  the  Enemy  Document  Section  of  SHAEF  (5).  It 
gives  the  summary  of  allied  knowledge  on  this  subject  as  of  summer  1944. 
A  later  publication,  issued  by  the  Counterintelligence  War  Room,  SHAEF 
in  April  1945  (6),  gives  an  outline  of  Office  VI,  the  Military  Office,  sabotage 
organizations  such  as  the  SS  Jagerbataillone  and  Jagdverbande,  and  related 
organizations.  Counterintelligence  War  Room,  SHAEF  Monthly  Summary 
No.  4, July  23, 1945  (7),  contains  a  final  evaluation  of  the  German  intelligence 
service,  based  on  interrogations  of  some  of  the  top  men  of  Office  VI  and 
the  Military  Office.  A  similar  report,  July  27,  1945  (8),  gives  an  account 
of  Nazi-inspired  resistance  movements  and  the  failure  of  their  plans.  It 
mentions  such  organizations  as  the  SS-Jagdverbande,  the  Werewolves,  the 
Freikorps  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Aktion  bundschuh  and  other  projected 
underground  organizations.  There  is  also  a  short  report  of  the  same  office, 
dated  April  1945  (9),  about  the  Organisation  Technique,  an  illegal  sabotage 
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organization  formed  in  the  fall  of  1944  from  members  of  Joseph  Darnand's 
French  militia  forces.  The  Counterintelligence  War  Room,  SHAEF,  also 
issued  an  appreciation  in  November  1943  (10)  of  the  successes  and  failures 
of  the  German  secret  service. 

There  are  certain  other  organizations  which  should  be  mentioned  here 
briefly.  The  importance  of  German  intercept  and  monitoring  services  in 
the  tactical  and  operational  field  has  been  stressed  in  a  chapter  of  this 
study.  In  the  strategic  field,  also,  the  Germans  developed  a  number  of 
monitoring  and  intercept  services.  Two  interrogation  reports  (11  and  12) 
give  some  details  on  the  Sonderdienst  Seehaus,  an  organization  created 
by  the  German  Foreign  Office  at  the  outbreak  of  war  for  the  express  purpose 
of  monitoring  foreign  broadcasts  and  making  their  contents  available  to 
other  Reich  ministries.  Similarly,  Goring  as  early  as  1933  and  1934  tried 
to  break  into  the  field  of  foreign  intelligence  by  establishing  the  Research 
Bureau  (Forschungsamt),  sometimes  also  known  as  the  Air  Force  Research 
Bureau  (Luftwaffen  Forschungsamt)  or  the  Reich  Research  Bureau  (Reichs- 
Forschungsamt).  It,  too,  did  monitoring  and  intercept  work,  but  of  a  more 
specialized  nature,  for  example,  intercepting  diplomatic  telephone  calls  and 
radio  messages  from  neutral  legations  in  Allied  and  German-dominated 
countries  and  from  Allied  legations  in  neutral  countries,  and  possibly  also 
Allied  transatlantic  telephone  calls.  Some  facts  about  the  Research  Bureau 
have  come  to  light  in  other  reports  (13).  There  are  also  grounds  for  suspicion 
that  Goring,  who  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  work  of  his 
Research  Bureau,  intended  to  use  it  as  a  nucleus  to  be  expanded  into  an 
intelligence  system  of  his  own  at  some  future  date. 

As  previously  stated,  this  appendix  to  the  study  of  operational  intelligence 
is  only  a  brief  outline  of  German  strategic  intelligence  efforts.  It  is  intended 
as  a  general  introduction  to  the  field  of  strategic  intelligence  and  for  use 
as  an  index  of  further  material  available  on  the  subject. 
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APPENDIX  7 


Schedule  of  Instruction  for  the  Course 
at  Posen  (Lehrgang  Posen) 
(April  1944) 


11  April 

0930-1000 

1000-1100 

1115-1245 

1500-1700 

Commencement 

Short  introduction  to  timetable  and  duties  of  the  G-2 

The  G-2  as  assistant  to  the  la 

New  principles  and  changes  in  Soviet  tactics  and  methods 
of  warfare;  discussion 

12  April 

0900-1045 

1100-1230 

1500-1700 

Organization  of  the  Russian  Eligh  Command;  war  potential 
of  the  Red  Army  in  personnel 

Procuring  enemy  information 

Requirements  for  reconnaissance 

13  April 

0900-1030 

1045-1215 

1500-1700 

Signal  intelligence 

Potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  materiel 

Interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war;  captured  documents 

14  April 

0900-1000 

1015-1230 

1500-1700 

Partisan  situation 

Mission  of  the  G-2  in  partisan  warfare 

Enemy  espionage  and  German  counterintelligence  with 
special  reference  to  the  Russian  intelligence  service; 
discussion 

15  April 

0900-1000 

1015-1115 

1130-1245 

The  G-2  and  the  air  force  liaison  officer 

Handling  of  situation  maps 

G-2  reports 

Afternoon  free 

16  April 

Free  (Sunday) 

17  April 

0900-1000 

1000-1100 

1115-1215 

1500-1700 

Air  reconnaissance:  practical  work 

Air  photographs  and  their  evaluation 

Espionage:  practical  work  with  reference  to  operations 

The  G-2  as  Abwehr  officer  of  division;  cooperation  of  all 
Abwehr  branches  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  security 

service 

18  April 

0900-1015 

1030-1230 

1500-1700 

Artillery  reconnaissance  and  observation  units 

Enemy  appreciation 

The  G-2  as  Abwehr  officer  of  division 

19  April 

0900-1100 

1115-1200 

Propaganda  as  a  method  of  warfare;  discussion 

Interpreter  training  and  requirements 
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1200-1245 

Examination  of  postal  addresses  and  evaluation 

1500-1800 

Practical  work 

20  April 

0900-0945 

Foreign  troops  in  the  German  army 

1000-1200 

Topics  on  foreign  politics 

1430-1730 

Practical  work 

21  April 

0900-1000 

Mission  of  military  government  in  the  East 

1015-1115 

"Enemy”  and  "Explanation”  paragraphs  of  operations 
orders 

1130-1230 

Leaflets  with  information  about  the  enemy  for  German 
troops 

1500-1800 

Practical  work 

22  April 

0900-1030 

Propaganda  for  the  enemy  and  civilian  populations; 
methods  to  be  used  by  the  G-2 

1045-1215 

The  G-2  in  relation  to  the  la 

Afternoon  free 

23  April 

Free  (Sunday) 

24  April 

0900-1100 

War  potential  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

1115-1245 

G-2  artillery  report,  written  communications 

1500-1800 

Practical  work 

25  April 

0900-1100 

British  and  U.S.  war  potential  in  materiel  with  special 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union 

1400-1700 

Practical  work 

26  April 

0900-1000 

Current  naval  operations 

1015-1215 

Russian  psychology;  discussion 

1430-1730 

Practical  work 

27  April 

0900-1045 

Writing  of  leaflets 

1100-1200 

War  correspondent  reports  and  army  recruiting  campaigns 

1430-1730 

Practical  work 

28  April 

0900-1000 

Political  and  ideological  field  of  activity  of  the  G-2 

1015-1115 

National  socialist  instruction  of  the  troops 

1115-1215 

Discussion 

1500-1800 

Practical  work 

29  April 

0900-1000 

Reserved  for  special  lecture 

1015-1115 

Discussion  of  practical  work 

1130-1230 

Graduation 
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APPENDIX  8 

Annex  to  Intelligence  Notes  No.  4 
of  August  10,  1941,  Ninth  Army 

(Quoted  from  Situation  Report  East  No.  54 
of  Branch  Foreign  Armies  East  of  the  OKH) 

Having  been  defeated  at  Roslavl  in  front  of  Army  Group  Center,  the 
Russians  have  now  also  been  beaten  in  front  of  Army  Group  South.  About 
fifteen  divisions  and  five  armored  divisions  have  been  destroyed.  The  Red 
Army  High  Command  is  now  faced  with  new  problems  in  regard  to  the 
continuation  of  operations. 

The  evacuation  of  Kharkov,  Moscow,  and  Leningrad  is  unlikely.  It  would 
mean  the  withdrawal  of  an  extensive  and  very  complicated  government 
organization  which  can  hardly  be  reestablished  at  a  new  location.  It  would 
also  separate  the  army  from  vital  food  and  supply  bases. 

The  forces  available  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  consist  of  a  combat 
contingent  of  about  60  to  65  divisions  and,  at  the  most,  10  armored  divisions 
for  the  entire  front.  Forty  more  divisions  are  being  formed  in  the  rear. 
Their  leadership,  armament,  and  equipment  are  inadequate  and  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  force  that  is  ready  for  operations.  In  manpower  too, 
the  limit  should  eventually  be  reached.  Since,  as  a  rule,  a  civilian  population 
of  1  million  furnishes  the  manpower  of  2  complete  divisions,  it  can  be 
expected  that  European  Russia  with  a  population  of  160  million  can  provide 
320  divisions,  whereas  Asiatic  Russia  with  a  population  of  30  million  can 
furnish  approximately  50  divisions.  This  total  has  now  been  reached  or 
surpassed,  since  the  following  number  of  divisions  have  been  identified 
in  action. 

Opposite  German  armies,  approximately  260  infantry  and  motorized 

infantry  divisions 
50  armored  divisions 
20  cavalry  divisions 

In  rear  areas,  approximately  40  divisions 

On  other  fronts,  approximately  20  divisions 

Total 


390  divisions 
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All  the  way  up  to  the  Finnish  front,  morale  and  fighting  value  of  the 
Red  Army  are  decreasing.  The  bad  supply  and  food  situation,  news  of 
rising  prices  and  general  distress  at  home,  threats  of  recourse  against  the 
families  of  soldiers  should  they  surrender  to  the  enemy,  weariness,  and 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  against  the  German  armed  forces  have  repeatedly 
lowered  morale.  The  constant  terror  by  commissars  and  officers  appears 
to  have  lost  its  effect  in  some  instances  owing  to  the  growing  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  total  strength  still  available  will  be  sufficient 
neither  for  an  attack  of  major  proportions  nor  for  the  formation  of  a 
continuous  defense  line.  The  preparations  we  have  detected  for  a  retreat 
and  the  establishment  of  a  front  line  in  the  general  line  Lake  Ilmen-Rzhev- 
Bryansk  can  have  the  purpose  of: 

1.  Preventing  a  German  advance  towards  Moscow. 

2.  Forming  a  new  line  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  front. 

3.  Shortening  the  front  so  as  to  release  forces  for  employment  opposite 
Army  Group  South. 

In  summary — 

1.  The  number  of  new  formations  may  have  reached  the  limit,  and  we 
are  unlikely  to  meet  additional  strong  formations. 

2.  The  forces  available  are  sufficient  only  to  delay  the  German  advance 
against  vital  bases  of  army  and  government,  in  the  hope  of  prolonging 
the  fighting  until  the  arrival  of  winter  weather.  Thereafter,  the 
Russians  may  intend  to  replenish  and  reorganize  their  forces,  partly 
perhaps  with  English  and  American  assistance. 

3.  If  uninterrupted  fighting  continues  and  further  heavy  losses  occur, 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  morale  of  the  Red  Army  will  suffer  even 
further  deterioration. 
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